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PRE FA C E. 



An attempt is made, in this work, to aid parents 
and teachers to understand the talents and dispositions, 
as well as the constitutional temperaments of those 
committed to their care, and to point out a more sue 
cessful way to guide, control, and educate them. 

The author feels certain that his purpose will be ap. 
proved, and entertains the hope that those whom he 
addresses will find something which they may profita- 
bly learn and apply. During more than thirty years, 
he has labored by means of public lectures, by the pen, 
and in more than a hundred thousand personal consul- 
tations, to set forth the principles of mental develop- 
ment, culture and training, and to show how the bodily 
conditions may be so regulated as to secure health, hap- 
piness, success, and long life; in short, how to make 
the most of each human being, both in body and mind. 

The aim of this work, therefore, is to give the reader 
the results of a long course of observation, study, and 
practice, with the hope that its toachings^ may become 
a perpetual benefit to all generations. 

New York, March 12, 1877. 
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12 Discouragements of Teaching. 

get it into their heads that they are not very sharp, and 
that it is of very little use for them to study. If the quick 
were placed together, and the slow together, then it would 
be quickness against quickness and slowness against slow- 
ness. There would be equality at least in the physical 
conditions. 

The teacher ought to know that the boy who is well 
developed in the upper part of the forehead and moderate 
across the brow, has to do with ideas rather than with 
facts and things, and that he must be taught altogether 
differently from one who is prominent at the brow and re- 
treating in the forehead. We might as well undertake to 
put all people in the same sized hats and coats as to try 
to teach all in a single class. 

DISOOUBAGEMENTS OP TEACHING. 

It is no wonder that teaching is a drudgery, and that 
the noblest profession in the world should be so unsatis- 
fying in its results to those who follow it. It can hardly 
be disputed that in nothing else is there such need of 
knowledge of mental philosophy or power to read char- 
acter, yet many of our teachers are wanting in the right 
means of undertaking the duties of their positions. 

Navigation is studied in the right manner, and its stu- 
dents have practice which is adapted to. that profession. 
So of engineering, architecture, manufacturing, commerce. 
True, men often get into wrong places and mar all pui^ 
suits ; yet men in business are instructed toward the very 
duties they are expected to perform. But who teaches 
the teacher? Who tells him how to read character, mo- 
tives, dispositions, talents, peculiarities, and the tempera- 
ments of his pupils ? Who puts him in possession of just 
that knowledge which he ought to have in order that every 
stroke may win victory and forward him in the great 
errand of his life ? 



Old Way of Studying Mind. 18 

Some teachers have learned how to read mind, to under- 
stand a class of pupils in a single day's observation. 
Some have learned how to encourage one and guide an- 
other, how to control each one according to his peculiari- 
ties. The teacher who knows this, as the musician knows 
how to bring out harmonies from the instrument, is the 
one who can teach easily and successfully, and proves to 
be the true teacher. Teachere should learn, then, how to 
estimate character, how to read the dispositions of each 
pupil, and how, therefore, to manipulate each one in the 
best manner to secure the highest success. 

Teachers who have to deal with mind need a rule to 
judge of mind, talent, and character. If Phenology ex- 
plains mind better than any other system of mental phi- 
losophy, the teacher should have the benefit of it. Since 
no one ever presumed, before the discovery of Phrenol- 
ogy, to predicate the character of a stranger at all, and 
men have contented themselves with an endeavor to ex- 
plain mind in the abstract; and since scarcely any two 
systems of mental philosophy have ever agreed as to the 
number of the faculties, or the mode of their operation, 
the teacher must look to something else besides the old- 
school mental philosophy to obtain such aid as seems to 
be necessary, in order to adapt his teachings wisely to 
the different individuals who are presented to him for in- 
struction. 

OLD WAY OP STUDYING MIND. 

Looking at pupils through the light of the old systems 
of mental philosophy, he would say of them, they must 
possess "perception," "memory," "judgment," "will," 
and "understanding." Falling back upon his knowledge 
of people whom he has known, he may safely conclude 
that these pupils before him are not alike in regard to 
perception^ memory^ judgment^ imagination^ willy and un- 
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derstanding^ bat which of them has the perception 
stronger or M'eakcr, M'hich has memory retentive, tena- 
cious, all-comprehending, and which is deficient in this 
respect, his old system does not tell him. It gives him 
no clue, furnishes him no hint The pupils look up to him 
with open-eyed confidence and respect, and he expects, 
or at least hopos, to make shining lights of all of them; 
but through what windows they will shine, through what 
faculties they will reflect credit upon his instruction, he 
has not the slightest idea. Of course his pupils look at 
him, and he returns the gaze ; they wonder what sort of a 
man he is. He is entirely at sea in respect to them. They 
have come to him for an education, for guidance, training, 
culture, and he honestly desires to discbarge bis duty 
faithfully, and make his labors successful in the develop- 
ment and culture of each of them. But he must beg^n 
the work in the dark. As he does not know the differ- 
ences in his pupils, yet presumes there are differences, he 
strikes upon an average rule of instruction, perhaps, and 
subjects the whole class to that rule ; and why should he 
not ? Since he does not know their talents and character, 
and has no idea of the peculiarities of their dispositions 
and mental capacities, of course he must experiment. 

NEW WAY TO STUDY MIND. 

Let us change the scene. Introduce to that class a 
teacher who is thoroughly versed in Phrenology, who can 
see at a glance which pupil depends largely upon his per- 
ceptive faculties, which has a retentive memory of facts 
and places, of words and things ; which has the cogitative, 
reasoning cast of mind ; which must have ideas, principles 
fi t before the facts become understood to him, or before 
, 'ill consent to listen to them, or seek to treasure them ; 
Jhich has the sharp, analytical, self-understanding, self- 
iMtruodYe cast of mind ; and if that teacher were to fol- 
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low the snggestions of his mental philosophy, he would 
take all the pnpils with large perceptive organs, and put 
them by themselves; would take the philosophical and 
reflective pupils, and group them. 

Then he would go over the school and see who had the 
active, mental, studious temperament, and who had the 
heavy, the dull ; who were the slow and retentive, who the 
brilliant and the quick, and he would make another classi- 
fication; and instead of having thirty pupils in a class, 
embracing all varieties of mental peculiarities, he would 
have, perhaps, four or five together, and then instruo* 
each small class according to their united resemblances in 
mental development ; and the explanations and reasonings 
which he would give to each of these sub-classes would be 
peculiar, and adapted to their peculiarities, and not adapt- 
ed to any other class. Does any one need to be informed 
that such a teacher would push each of these little classes 
much further ahead, and with much less fnction to him- 
self and to the pupils than could possibly be done if they 
were all grouped together ? 

PEOPLE V7ISB IN SOME THINGS. 

The present method of teaching, without any just ap- 
preciation of the mental peculiarities of pupils, by thus 
massing them together and applying a similar line of in- 
struction to all, is just as wise as it would be if one had 
a thousand horses to drive from Chicago to Boston, if he 
were to attempt to drive them all together. A hundred 
might be able to travel fifty miles a day, another hundred 
forty miles a day, and other hundreds would travel thirty^ 
twenty-five, or twenty miles a day. 

If these were all to be started together in one great 
drove, the good travelers would not half work; they 
would lounge along carelessly, and be twice as many days 
on the road as would be pecessary to reach their destina- 
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character oorrMpODdiag to such comtitutional qiulitiM, 
luuno prupar place in the Mhool-room as a t«aoher, Hs 
shoalil have the characteriatioa of the fiddle-string for 
tonghneu and density, of the eteel-spring for elaaticitf, 
and of oak and hickory for nturdineu and endnranca. 

With these strong qualities there ehonld be mii^Ied 
auBceptibility, sympathy, power of adaptaUon and con- 
formity; in other words, there shonld be a strong and 
active temperament; the Motive and Mental tempera- 
ments predominating, with enough of the Vital to ooi^ 
vert food into nutrition rapidly and abundantly, in snoh 
s manner as to sustain both the pbynical and the mental 
powers. This would give ample support for all the dndcf 
pertaining to his labor, both of mind and body. 

We introduce an engraving repre- 
senting the good teacher. It is re- 
markable for the amplitude of the 
lower and middle sections of the 
forehead. If a line be drawn square 
across the brow to the onter angles, 
and two other lines be drawn from . 
the comers of the brows to the top 
of the forehead, just where the hwr _^ 
is parted in the center, thus forming "*(' 
a triangle, it will embrace that part of the bead which Dr. 
Gall in hie early studies of Phrenology denominated the 
region of " Educability." The separate Oi^ans for ao- 
quiring education located in that region of the forehead 
have since been discovered and named. His was a generio 
idea full of meaning and of trnth, and time baa fiiUy 
proved his wisdom and sagacity, 

" BDUCABILITT." 

The perceptive oi^ns, located across the brow, seem to 
be prominently developed in the portrait, while the mi^ 
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pose he had been called a numb-skull because he could 
not learn as rapidly as others, and had been sent out. of 
the school in disgrace. Hundreds of boys and girls have 
been discouraged by similar treatment from teachers and 
class-mates, and have carelessly fallen out of the ranks of 
scholarship, and expressed a preference for going to work ; 
whereas, if they had been properly understood and rightly^ 
instructed and treated, they would have been, at twenty- 
one, sound scholars, and at thirty-one superior to nine- 
tenths of those who Were brilliant as students. 

This case need not be argued ; the bare statement of it 
is sufficient to show its force and the desirableness of the 
course suggested. There is no subject which lies so near 
the foundation of the progress and improvement of society 
as that of education, and we solicit candid investigation of 
the subject in the light of Phrenology aud Physiology, 
whtch constitute the key to the highest and most perma- 
nent results^ 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD BE. 

When we consider the duties required of the teacher 
— the amount of labor, care, anxiety, patience, and worry 
which attach to the profession, and when the amount of 
talent, knowledge and wisdom absolutely essential to the 
highest success are taken into account, the question nat- 
urally arises : "Who is sufficient for these things ?" 

As to what the teacher should be, constitutionally, we. 
may say, it is eminently desirable that he should be well- 
organized in every respect, both bodily and mentally. He 
should have an energetic, enduring, and elastic constitu- 
tion, which can work easily, and work long, and maintain 
its strength and activity. A person who is constituted 
like a slack-twisted string, like soft and porous wood, or 
like mellow metal that is easily impressed, and who has a 
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the teacher to carry himself in the presenev of papils in 
Buch a way as to command their respect, and thereby 
secure their obedience without any friction or worry on his 
part, and with little thought of rebellion or disobedience 
on the part of pupils. 

MOBAL ORGANS BEQUIBrTB. 

The teacher should also be well developed in the top- 
head, or the region of the moral organs, so that he may 
be kind, just, upright, and capable of impressing his papils 
not only with his authority, but with the justness and the 
forbearance of his government. Nothing so seriously im- 
pairs authority anywhere, and especially so in school, as 
an exhibition of tyranny, unreasonable anger, unjust par- 
tiality, or favoritism in any form ; and if the teacher also 
have large Veneration combined with Benevolence, he 
will not only be kindly and respectful, but devout in his 
bearing, and thereby enforce upon pupils the thought that 
there is a Higher Power, even above the teacher, and that 
an active and sincere reverence for authority is not a mean 
submission, but a virtue. 

POLICY, PRUDENCE, SELP-CONTROL. 

The wideness of the middle section of this head indi- 
cates a full degree of the organs of Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, which serve to give prudence, and a proper 
control of the feelings and expressions. Though the 
teacher should be free and easy in conversation, he needs 
that sagacity and reticence which is able to regulate his 
words and countenance ; he should be able to " be angry 
and sin not," to feel annoyed and not show it ; or to be de- 
lighted, or chagrined, and not have the pupils read the 
state of his mind. Nearly all teachers will readily remem 
ber incidents in which something superlatively droll or 
ridiculous has happened, that strongly provoked laugU- 
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ter, bnt which, if indulged in by the teacher, wonld break 
np all order in the school, and set the fun-loviug childi'en 
wild with meriiraent. 

The poor teacher has a head very different from the 
other. It ia wide at the temples aud foi-ehead, and rnns 
back to an edge at the rear, 
becoming thinner and thin- 
ner. Though there ia con- 
siderable meditative power 
indicated by the upper part 
of the forehead, which gives 
the ability to understand the- 
ories and appreciate princi- 
ples, yet the lower part of 
the forehead is not very well 
developed. He is neither prac- 
tical nor brilliant. Notice, 
also, how small the eye is, 
and set far back, indicating 
small Language. A lack of 
power to appreciate partic- 
ulars, and deficiency in the 
ability to express himself, are marked on the whole face 
and forehead. He has a dreamy, stupid look, as if tacts 
were slow to impress him, and tardy and weak in expres- 
sions. Observe, also, how the top line of the head slopes 
backward, indicating small Firmness and Self-Esteera. 
The crown of the head is low and light. He lacks dignity 
and determination ; he lacks sprightliness of thought, and 
power to talk and teach. His head, from which was pro- 
cured a photograph to be engraved, is very narrow at 
Destructiveness, just above the ears, and at Combative- 
ness, just back of that point, and he is deficient in cour- 
age, force, and energy. He lacks also that strength of 
the social affections which is necessary to give deep and 
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the teacher to carry himself in the presence of pupils in 
such a way as to command their respect, and thereby 
secure their obedience without any friction or worry on his 
part, and with little thought of rebellion or disobedience 
on the part of pupils. 

MORAL ORGANS REQXTISrTB. 

The teacher should also be well developed in the top- 
head, or the region of the moral organs, so that he may 
be kind, just, upright, and capable of impressing his pupils 
not only with his authority, but with the justness and the 
forbearance of his government. Nothing so seriously im- 
pairs authority anywhere, and especially so in school, as 
an exhibition of tyranny, unreasonable anger, unjust par- 
tiality, or favoritism in any form ; and if the teacher also 
have large Veneration combined with Benevolence, he 
will not only be kindly and respectful, but devout in his 
bearing, and thereby enforce upon pupils the thought that 
there is a Higher Power, even above the teacher, and that 
an active and sincere reverence for authority is not a mean 
submission, but a virtue. 

POLICY, PRUDENCE, SELP-CONTROL. 

The wideness of the middle section of this head indi- 
cates a full degree of the organs of Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, which serve to give prudence, and a proper 
control of the feelings and expressions. Though the 
teacher should be free and easy in conversation, he needs 
that sagacity and reticence which is able to regulate his 
woi'ds and countenance ; he should be able to " be angry 
and sin not," to feel annoyed and not show it ; or to be de- 
lighted, or chagrined, and not have the pupils read the 
state of his mind. Nearly all teachers will readily remera 
ber incidents in which something superlatively droll or 
ridiculous has happened, that strongly provoked laugU- 
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which she could follow as a means of earning her living. 
Probably it would be found, if inquiry were made, covering 
a given number of years, that more teachers find them- 
selves invited to desirable positions in society through 
marriage than from any other department of industry. 

4 TEACHBSS PSBFEBBBD IK MABBIAGB. 

Of course there are some reasons for her preferment 
which may be taken into account besides the position of 
teaching which she occupies. In order to be a teacher, 
she must have brain-force to acquire an education ; and to 
enable her to succeed in teaching she must have vigor 
of body to give support to that brain ; and these two con- 
ditions, from which come clearness and force of mind and 
physical endurance, make her superior to most women. 
Besides this, it is an intellectual profession, and tends to 
give a woman more culture and power in her personal 
contact with society than she otherwise would have. 
There are many men of first-rate talent who have had less 
education than is desirable, and they feel the want of it; 
yet having been successful in business, and having attained 
to a higher position in society than their educational 
attainments would seem to warrant, they feel inclined to 
make up the deficiency, or rather, so far as may be, supply 
the lack of their own education by obtaining a wife who 
has been educated. Such a man, by selecting a successful 
teacher for a wife, obtains in her, strong common sense, 
energy of character, and mental culture, which are great 
advantages to him, and much more useful, indeed, than 
would be the more artistically educated one, though an 
adept in elegant manners, trained in luxury, and passively 
carried forward by the current of social influences, with* 
out any serious exercise of intellect, talent, skill, and force. 
Besides, the teacher, like himself, has not been raised in 
luxury, but has been obliged to think and work, and knows 
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tender love for children, and which is requisite to call oat 
their sympathy and love, and make them feel that the 
teacher is a friend as well as an instructor. This head, 
then, is thoughtful, slow, sound, and sympathetica!, but 
unpractical, lacking in self-respect, pride, ambition, and in 
those faculties which give force, energy, and thorough- 
ness, and the power to command and to control. Such a 
teacher would be a failure in the matter of giving instruc- 
tion, even though he might pass a good examination as a 
scholar. He would also lack the governing and supervis- 
ing forces that would insure respect and enable him to 
carry the school onward in an orderly and successful man- 
ner. We need hardly add that as a teacher, fig. 1 would 
be cheap at any rate of compensation, because he has a 
favorable temperament and such mental developments as 
qualify him to obtain knowledge rapidly, understand it 
clearly, remember it tenaciously, and explain it quickly 
and fully ; while fig. 2, though he might possess scholarly 
knowledge, it would be like the richness of dried quinces, 
reluctant to come forth, and he would be dear as a teacher 
at any price. 

WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

If a woman must earn her living in the performance of 
duties other than those which belong to domestic life, we 
regard teaching as the best occupation for her as a whole. 
It demands, in the first place, good culture, which, in it- 
self, is a desirable acquisition, and eminently useful to her 
in any department of life, after teaching may have been 
abandoned ; so that the acquisition of education, such as 
may qualify her for a teacher, will not come amiss, though 
she might not engage in that calling, or continue in it 
permanently as a life-pursuit. With the exception, per- 
haps, of medicine, we think a woman ranks higher to be 
engaged in teaching than in almost any other occupation 
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which she could follow as a means of eaniing her living. 
Probably it would be found, if inquiry were made, covering 
a given number of years, that more teachers find them- 
selves invited to desirable positions in society through 
marriage than from any other department of industry. 

4 TEACHBSS PBEFEBBED IK MABBIAGB. 

Of course there are some reasons for her preferment 
which may be taken into account besides the position of 
teaching which she occupies. In order to be a teacher, 
she must hdve brain-force to acquire an education ; and to 
enable her to succeed in teaching she must have vigor 
of body to give support to that brain ; and these two con- 
ditions, from which come clearness and force of mind and 
physical endurance, make her superior to most women. 
Besides this, it is an intellectual profession, and tends to 
give a woman more culture and power in her personal 
contact with society than she otherwise would have. 
There are many men of first-rate talent who have had less 
education than is desirable, and they feel the want of it; 
yet having been successful in business, and having attained 
to a higher position in society than their educational 
attainments would seem to warrant, they feel inclined to 
make up the deficiency, or rather, so far as may be, supply 
the lack of their own education by obtaining a wife who 
has been educated. Such a man, by selecting a successful 
teacher for a wife, obtains in her, strong common sense, 
energy of character, and mental culture, which are great 
advantages to him, and much more useful, indeed, than 
would be the more artistically educated one, though an 
adept in elegant manners, trained in luxury, and passively 
carried forward by the current of social influences, with* 
out any serious exercise of intellect, talent, skill, and force. 
Besides, the teacher, like himself, has not been raised in 
luxury, but has been obliged to think and work, and knows 
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how to appreciate a man who, though he lack culture, has 
the talent to make his mark in the world. 

INFLUBNCE OP CITLTURE AND ECONOMY. 

Moreover, a teacher acquires a certain earnest, straight- 
forward strength of character, that enables her to com- 
mand respect, especially from sound, thinking, business- 
men, and more especially so from men who have been 
professionally educated. She thus learns to be self-sus- 
taining, to despise sham, and pretence, and all that is soft, 
deceptive, and hypocritical, and thereby impresses men of 
sense and of strength of character with the idea that she 
would, indeed, be a helpmeet, and not a drag and a dead 
weight on their prosperity. Many a clergyman is wise 
enough to pass by the butterflies of fashion who have 
been educated in the ornamental branches to be merely 
elegant and extravagant pets, and wisely seeks as his com* 
panion one of those noble girls who has gained strength 
and culture in the profession of teaching, who would not be 
too proud to lighten the burdens of life with domestic in- 
dustry, as well as to cheer and encourage him in his labors 
by a sound and vigorous intellect. 

A GOOD HEAD FOB A TEACHER. 

Though this engraving shows the form of the forehead, 
the strength of the features, and the power of character, 
it hardly does justice to the original in smoothness and 
delicacy of expression. But here is a forehead that would 
carry knowledge and communicate it, that would gather 
facts, remember and impart them, that would analyze, 
discriminate, illustrate, and reason. What fullness in the 
outer angles of the brow, where Order and Calculation 
are located ! What fullness across the middle of the fore- 
head where Eventuality, or memory of facts, and Locality 
or memory of places, are situated ! What a broad fore- 
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head in the upper re^on of tbe temple, hov n 
the whole 1 what generous strength of face, what cour- 
age, what endurance, and determination are depicted I 
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Her eye is full, and her Language is sufficient to enable 
her to tnlk and write well That bead would make a first 
rate mathematician, and would impart knowledge in such 
a manner as to impresH it upon the pupil for life. She 
takes in all surrounding knowledge, remembers facets, 
places, faces, and experiences with remarkable clearncse ; 
and, fortunately, she has body enough to give support to 
her brain, so that there is vigor and endurance, both to 
the body and to the mind. She has a remarkably strong 
character, and if her history were given in connection 
with her management of hospitals for soldiers during tbe 
war, in which she spent thousands of dollars, and mani- 
fested eminent organizing and governing ability, her 
character as an able and large-hearted philanthropist 
would command the highest respect. 
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OVER-WORK OF BRUK. 

As society is at present organized, American girls who 
take to books and culture are very apt to develop the 
brain at the expense of the body while growing up to 
womanhood, and those who attempt liberal culture and 
professional duty are very liable to over-work with the 
brain, and break down through lack of that proper sup- 
port which would come from a healthy and well-developed 
body. Teachers, therefore, should endeavor to cultivate 
physical strength and endurance as a basis on which the 
mental and moral qualities can be exercised. Though we 
have known a good many successful teachers who were 
neither large nor strong physically, yet certain it is that 
size and weight, added to talent and culture, are no mean 
factors in the great work demanded of the teacher. A 
grand, personal presence has its advantages. One who is 
small is necessarily obliged to make up in tact, wisdom, 
and talent for the lack of power and presence, or fail in 
exerting the requisite amount of influence; and it is no 
disparagement to those who are slight, slender, and meas- 
urably deficient in muscular strength to say that it would 
be all the better for them if to their talents they could 
add size and physical power. There is a certain respect 
paid to size as a sign of power, especially by boys whose 
law is that of muscle ; and though many can govern well 
by wisdom and sagacity, they could govern all the better 
if they had excellent bodily proportions. He, or she, 
therefore, who would be teachers, and who are fortunate 
enough to possess the best physical development in con- 
nection with excellent mental capabilities and culture, 
should rejoice and be thankful. 

PLEASANT FACE AND VOICE. 

It is also desirable that the teacher should have a pleas 
ant countenance, and especially a pleasant voice. A calm, 
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generous, and benign expression of fkce is very soothing 
in its iuflnenee ; while a sour, frowning face casts a chilling 
shadow wherever its influence falls. If there is anything 
that signally disturbs the harmony of a sclTool, and pro- 
vokes acrimony, land sets the nerves of every pupil m a 
state of irritation, it is the rasping voice of an irritable 
teacher. We have known sonie ttien whose v<)ices sound- 
ed like the barking of a dog, and some women whose 
voices, to say the least^ were not soothing to sensitive 
nerves. Though there are natural differences in voices 
as to relative mellowness' and nielody, those that are least 
smooth, rich, and sWeet, can be modified by effort; for it 
will be observed that persons with unfortunate voices fre- 
quently assume pleasant tones when they feel pleasantly, 
and have an agreeable mission to perform. Let the dis- 
position, then, be kept ais sweet and amiable as possible, 
especially by those whose voices are unfortunate in their 
tone and key. 

OBSBBVATION AND MBMOBT. 

It is of great importance that the teacher should be 
well endowed in *the realm of mental development. The 
perceptive organs, located along the brow, should be large, 
so that the mind shall be quick to take in all the phases 
of the surroundings, and shall see all that is going on 
among the pupils. A person amply developed in this re- 
gion carries his knowledge ^s it were in solution, and can 
recall on the instant all he knoi^s of a subject. If a teach- 
er is obliged to ponder and cudgel his brain for an answer 
when a pupil asks a question (see fig. 2), there may be 
half a dozen pupils in the school who will have the answer 
ready before the teacher gets it. How much respect will 
they have for such a teacher ? A smart boy or girl very 
soon comes to think, if the teacher requires a long time 
to recall his knowledge, that he is not really the mental 
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leader in that school ; bat if the teacher carries in memory 
all he knows, and can launch it forth the instant he is 
asked, (see fig. 1), every pupil in the school, and espe- 
cially the dull ones, will think he is the prince of knowl- 
edge, and he will be likely to command the respect of all. 
The middle and upper portions of the forehead, in the 
regions of memory and reflection, also ought to be large. 
In short, the teacher ought to have a practical, a historical, 
and a reflective cast of mind. All his faculties being well 
developed will enable him to be master in every field of 
knowledge, and he will not only be able to lead the school 
in all its departments, but command the respect of those 
most advanced and most brilliant, and this is a point of 
great importance to the teacher. 

TALKING TALENT — SOCIABILITY. 

The teacher should also have a full and prominent eye, 
which indicates facility of expression (see flg. 1), in order 
that he may be able to explain with ease, vigor, and grace* 
fulness whatever he may know. He should also have a 
full back-head, where the organs of friendship, and affeo- 
tion, and love for children are located. He who can not 
gain the love of the pupils and awaken their friendly re- 
gard, is not likely to win their intelligence or hold their 
respect, A teacher may have breadth of mind and rich 
ness of culture, but if he lack the ability to talk as well 
as think ; if he can not express what he knows freely 
and promptly so as to instruct and edify, he is out of his 
place. He is like a pencil without a lead, or a musician 
without voice. • 

There is less training of students in the matter of oral 
expression than is needful ; especially with those who are 
not by nature adepts in talking, or those whose diffidence 
tends to keep them silent. The good talkers monopolist 
in school and elsewhere the opportunities for speaking 
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and teachers permit oratory to be an ornament to the 
school rather than a matter of utility to the persons who 
are not gifted with free speech, and they are glad to have 
the "poor speakers" not wish to speak, and fail to encour- 
age them if they desire to try. The result is a few speak 
well, but the majority are silent, or awkward and embar- 
rassed if they attempt speaking, and many are thus made 
to suffer besides themselves. 

GOYBRNIKG POWBB WITHOUT HIQHT. 

The teacher should have a high crown of head to give 
ambition, dignity, determination, and the power to govern. 
(See deficiency in fig. 2, page 21.) Some persons even of 
slight proportions will govern a school with a wave of 
the hand, a mere suggestion seems to come with such 
expectation of being obeyed that it is obeyed. The very 
tone has authority in it, yet it may not be rough, boister- 
ous, or pugnacious. 

The author once employed a teacher for a winter school 
where there was a considerable number of large boys, 
broad-shouldered sons of farmers who had been accus- 
tomed to behave rudely, with impunity, and sometimes 
bad threatened to carry the master out of the house, 
merely for the rough fun of the thing. The teacher we 
employed was a girl of twenty-two that weighed ninety- 
five, pounds, but her head was high at the crown and not 
very broad at the base. She was dignified, upright, firm, 
but not passionate nor uneven in temper. The wise men 
of the district were alarmed that a girl was to be put into 
the school as teacher, and especially one of such slight 
organization. The writer recognized her character for 
dignity, morality, intelligence and self-possession ; and, as 
he expected, she worked that school till spring without a 
ripple of disorder or disobedience. She had no bluster, no 
loud talking, no confusion of thought or purpose, and pro- 
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voked no oppositioii or anger by mdeness of speedlu The 
pointing of her finger at some great boy grown to man's 
weight and statare, would make him cower and seem to 
say, '' Pray what have I done, what do yon want, how 
shall I adjust myself to your wishes ? " and when he foond 
out that his long legs and coarse boots were sprawling 
in an awkward manner, and that was the only trouble- 
he readily adjusted himself, when a dignified inclination 
of the head of the teacher would seem to say, *' that is all," 
and she would quietly walk on. The people of the dis- 
trict wished her to teach the school the next summer and 
the next winter, and the parents as well as the papils 
learned a lesson. 

" Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit,** is a 
thought as applicable to human as to Divine govemment| 
and is often exemplified in the home, the shop, and the 
store, as well as in the school-room. 

MOBAL QUALITIES. 

The teacher should have a high head to give morality, 
dignity, justice, reverence, benevolence and sympathy. 
These will enable him to awaken the higher sentiments in 
the pupils, and to fill the school-room with an atmosphere 
of serene uprightness. The teacher who goes into the 
school with a broad, low head, and seeks to battle his way 
to victory, will arouse every element of battling in every 
pupil who has courage enough to battle anywhere, and it 
will be might against might. Such a teacher will stir np 
all the low propensities of the pupils, and God help him 
and the usefulness of his school when he seeks to braise 
his way to success. 

BBOAPITULATION OF Bia>OWMENTS. 

The teacher, then, should be robust, and healthy, of 
ample dimensions. Though, as we have intimated, small 
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persons sometimes can govern well, but tliey woiald be all 
the better if they weighed one hundred and forty instead 
of ninety-five pounds, with the same, head to think and 
work. The teacher should be also quick of perception^ 
retentive in memory, sound in philosophic understanding, 
sympathetical, respectful, upright, hopeful, persevering^ 
steadfast, dignified, ambitious, and afiectionate. In short, 
the more there is of the teacher in harmonious mental 
vigor, and in extended and minute culture, the better. 
The teacher should have an equable temper, a pleasant 
voice, and self-control. We think good~ government is 
greatly promoted by a low-toned voice, indicating that 
the teacher is not hasty or angry, or in any way exasper. 
ated, and as if he expected obedience without noise or 
force. It would thus seem that a teacher needs an excel- 
lent organization, mental and physical, and that he needs 
to carry all the Christian graces in a spirit of wisdouL 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW. 

The teacher should understand human character as 
taught by Phrenology, and be able at a glance to compre- 
hend the leading traits of each of his pupils* He should 
understand the temperaments and their influence on the 
character and talents ; should know that a blue-eyed, 
sharp-featured boy or girl will be nervous and restless, and 
sometimes disturb the quiet of the school, and be very 
quick to get a lesson, especially if the lower part of the 
forehead be prominent and the eye be full ; while a dark, 
sturdy, tough organization will be slow but sound, and 
will require patience and numerous explanations from the 
teacher. A high, square forehead will be comprehensive 
but not quick, unless the temperament be very active. A 
child with a high, broad crown of head will be ambitious 
and very sensitive to praise, while one low and small in 
that region will need much encouragement. One with a 
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chMWiter oorreflpondiog to enoh oonstitutional qaalitiei, 
haa no propnrplace in the Bchoot-room as a teacher. He 
ahonld haye the characteriatios of the fiddle-string for 
toaghness and density, of the steel-spring for elasticity, 
and of oak and hickory for atardiness and endurance. 

With these strong qaalities there ahonld be mingled 
fiuaceptibility, sympathy, power of adaptation and con- 
formity ; in other words, there should be a strong and 
active temperament; the Motive and Mental tempera- 
ments predominating, vith enough of the Vital to con- 
vert food into nutritiou rapidly and abundantly, in snch 
a manner as to sustain both the physical and the mental 
powers. This would give ample support for all the dnties 
pertaining to hia labor, both of mind and body. 

We introduce an engraving repre- 
senting the good teacher. It is re- 
markable for the amptitnde of the 
lower and middle sections of the 
forehead. If a line be drawn sqnare 
across the brow to the outer angles, 
and two other lines be drawn from J 
the comers of the brows to the topi 
of the forehead, j not where the hwr^ 
is parted in the center, thus forming ^^'^- ^ 
a triangle, it will embrace that part of the head which Dr. 
Gall in his early studies of Phrenology denominated the 
region of " Educability." The separate organs for ac- 
quiring education located in that region of the forehead 
have since been discovered and named. His was a generic 
idea full of meaning and of truth, and time has fully 
proved his wisdom and sagacity. 

" BDUCABILITT.'' 

The perceptive organs, located across the brow, seem to 
be prominently developed in the portrwt, while the mid- 
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when he was suddenly and gravely informed tbat his 
proper course was to confine himself strictly to the lesson 
in hand ; that much better and surer progress would be 
made in that way, and that when they came to the I hooks 
and n books, it would be time enough to get information 
as to them. 

Old lawyers, old doctors, old ministers are applied to 
for their wisdom because they have had time to leani. 
Let the young teacher while engaged in primary instruc- 
tion push forward inquiry, and become thoroughly familiar 
in the fields of knowledge which are to be occupied at a 
later stage, and thus the standard of instruction will be 
raised, and teaching will become what it ought to be, not 
only one of the most necessary, but one of the noblest of 
professions. 

WHAT THE TEACHER IS TO DO. 

If the teacher can be what he should be, and know what 
he ought to know, the field of doing will be well tilled, for 
if he be honest, and that is one of the prime ingredients, 
he will feel an earnest sense of duty to fulfill his obliga- 
tions to the best of his ability to pupils, to parents, and to 
the public. He will not be satisfied simply to go over a 
given curriculum of study and advance the pupils in that ; 
he will feel it necessary to imbue them with a high and 
holy hope of success and usefulness in the employment of 
the knowledge they acquire. 

« 

THB INTELLECT NOT THE ONLY FIELD OP THE TEACHER. 

We see no reason why the teacher should not also be a 
moral instructor, or why the soul and the mannere should 
not be elevated and refined. The intellect is not the 
teacher's only field of effort ; for while he is imparting the 
facts of knowledge and the deductions of philosophy, layer 
by layer, as the mason lays brick, why should not these 
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how to appreciate a man who, though he lack culture, has 
the talent to make his mark in the world. 

INFLUENCE OP CULTUBB AND ECONOMY. 

Moreover, a teacher acquires a certain earnest, straight- 
forward strength of character, that enables her to com- 
mand respect, especially from sound, thinking, business- 
men, and more especially so from men who have been 
professionally educated. She thus learns to be self-sus- 
taining, to despise sham, and pretence, and all that is soft, 
deceptive, and hypocritical, and thereby impresses men of 
sense and of strength of character with the idea that she 
would, indeed, be a helpmeet, and not a drag and a dead 
weight on their prosperity. Many a clergyman is wise 
enough to pass by the butterflies of fashion who have 
been educated in the ornamental branches to be merely 
elegant and extravagant pets, and wisely seeks as his com* 
panion one of those noble girls who has gained strength 
and culture in the profession of teaching, who would not be 
too proud to lighten the burdens of life with domestic in- 
dustry, as well as to cheer and encourage him in his labors 
by a sound and vigorous intellect. 

A GOOD HEAD FOB A TEACHER. 

Though this engraving shows the form of the forehead, 
the strength of the features, and the power of character, 
it hardly does justice to the original in smoothness and 
delicacy of expression. But here is a forehead that would 
carry knowledge and communicate it, that would gather 
facts, remember and impart them, that would analyze, 
discriminate, illustrate, and reason. What fullness in the 
outer angles of the brow, where Order and Calculation 
are located ! What fullness across the middle of the fore- 
head where Eventuality, or memory of facts, and Locality 
or memory of places, are situated ! What a broad fore- 
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head in the upper region of the temple, how massive on 
the whole ! what generons strength of fece, what cour- 
age, what endurance, and determination are depicted t 
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Her eye is full, and her Language is sufficient to enable 
her to talk and write well. That head would make a first 
rate mathematician, and would impart knowledge in such 
a manner as to impress it upon the pupil for life. She 
takes in all snrrounding knowledge, remembers facts, 
places, feces, and experiences with remarkable clearness ; 
and, fortunately, she has body enough to ^ve support to 
her brain, so that there is vigor and endurance, both to 
the body and to the mind. She hae a remarkably strong 
character, and if her history were given in connection 
with her management of hospitals for soldiers during the 
war, in which she spent thousaade of dollars, and mani- 
fested eminent organizing and governing ability, her 
character as an able and large-hearted philanthropist 
would command the highest respect. 
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get it into their heads that they are not very sharp, and 
that it is of very little use for them to study. If the quick 
were placed together, and the slow together, then it would 
be quickness against quickness and slowness against slow- 
ness. There would be equality at least in the pliysical 
conditions. 

The teacher ought to know that the boy who is well 
developed in the upper part of the forehead and moderate 
across the brow, has to do with ideas rather than with 
facts and things, and that he must be taught altogether 
differently from one who is prominent at the brow and re- 
treating in the forehead. ■ We might as well undertake to 
put all people in the same sized bats and coats as to try 
to teach all in a single class. 

DISCOUBAGEMENTS OF TEACHING. 

It is no wonder that teaching is a drudgery, and that 
the noblest profession in the world should be so unsatis- 
fying in its results to those who follow it. It can hardly 
be disputed that in nothing else is there such need of 
knowledge of mental philosophy or power to read char- 
acter, yet many of our teachers are wanting in the right 
means of undertaking the duties of their positions. 

Navigation is studied in the right manner, and its stu- 
dents have practice which is adapted to. that profession. 
So of engineering, architecture, manufacturing, commerce. 
True, men often get into wrong places and mar all pui^- 
suits ; yet men in business are instructed toward the very 
duties they are expected to perform. But who teaches 
the teacher ? Who tells him how to read character, mo- 
tives, dispositions, talents, peculiarities, and the tempera- 
ments of his pupils? Who puts him in possession of just 
that knowledge which he ought to have in order that eveiy 
stroke may win victory and forward him in the great 
errand of his life ? 
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Some teachers have learned how to read mind, to under- 
stand a class of pupils in a single day's observation. 
Some have learned how to encourage one and guide an- 
other, how to control each one according to his peculiari- 
ties. The teacher who knows this, as the musician knows 
how to bring out harmonies from the instrument, is the 
one who can teach easily and successfully, and proves to 
be the true teacher. Teachens should learn, then, how to 
estimate character, how to read the dispositions of each 
pupil, and how, therefore, to manipulate each one in the 
best manner to secure the highest success. 

Teachers who have to deal with mind need a rule to 
judge of mind, talent, and character. If Phenology ex- 
plains mind better than any other system of mental phi- 
losophy, the teacher should have the benefit of it. Since 
no one ever presumed, before the discovery of Phrenol- 
ogy, to predicate the character of a stranger at all, and 
men have contented themselves with an endeavor to ex- 
plain mind in the abstract; and since scarcely any two 
systems of mental philosophy have ever agreed as to the 
number of the faculties, or the mode of their operation, 
the teacher must look to something else besides the old- 
school mental philosophy to obtain such aid as seems to 
be necessary, in order to adapt his teachings wisely to 
the different individuals who are presented to him for in- 
struction. 

OLD WAY OF STUDYING MIND. 

Looking at pupils through the light of the old systems 
of mental philosophy, he would say of them, they must 
possess "perception," "memory," "judgment," "will," 
and " understanding." Falling back upon his knowledge 
of people whom he has known, he may safely conclude 
that these pupils before him are not alike in regard to 
perc^ioUy mevnory^ judgment^ imagination^ wiU^ and unr 
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deratanding^ bat which of them has the perception 
stronger or weaker, which has memory retentive, tena- 
cious, all-comprehending, and which is deficient in this 
respect, his old system does not tell him. It gives him 
no clue, furnishes him no hint. The pupils look up to him 
with open-eyed confidence and respect, and he expects, 
or at least hopes, to make shining lights of all of them; 
but through what windows they will shine, through what 
faculties they will reflect credit upon his instruction, he 
has not the slightest idea. Of course his pupils look at 
him, and he returns the gaze ; they wonder what soit of a 
man he is. He is entirely at sea in respect to them. They 
have come to him for an education, for guidance, training, 
culture, and he honestly desires to discbarge his duty 
faithfully, and make his labors successful in the develop- 
ment and culture of each of them. But he must begin 
the work in the dark. As he does not know the differ- 
ences in his pupils, yet presumes there are differences, he 
strikes upon an average rule of instruction, perhaps, and 
subjects the whole class to that rule ; and why should he 
not ? Since he does not know their talents and character, 
and has no idea of the peculiarities of their dispositions 
and mental capacities, of course he must experiment. 

NEW WAT TO STUDY MIND. 

Let us change the scene. Introduce to that class a 
teacher who is thoroughly versed in Phrenology, who can 
see at a glance which pupil depends largely upon his per- 
ceptive faculties, which has a retentive memory of facts 
and places, of words and things ; which has the cogitative, 
reasoning cast of mind ; which must have ideas, principles 
first, before the facts become understood to him, or before 
he will consent to listen to them, or seek to treasure them ; 
which has the sharp, analytical, self-understanding, self- 
instructive cast of mind ; and if that teacher were to fol- 
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low the suggestions of his mental philosophy, he would 
take all the pupils with large perceptive organs, and put 
them by themselves; would take the philosophical and 
reflective pupils, and group them. 

Then he would go over the school and see who had the 
active, mental, studious temperament, and who had the 
heavy, the dull ; who were the slow and retentive, who the 
brilliant and the quick, and he would make another classi- 
fication; and instead of having thirty pupils in a class, 
embracing all varieties of mental peculiarities, he would 
have, perhaps, four or five together, and then instruo* 
each small class according to their united resemblances in 
mental development ; and the -explanations and reasonings 
which he would give to each of these sub-classes would be 
peculiar, and adapted to their peculiarities, and not adapt- 
ed to any other class. Does any one need to be informed 
that such a teacher would push each of these little classes 
much further ahead, and with much less fnction to him- 
self and to the pupils than could possibly be done if they 
were all grouped together ? 

PEOPLE WISE IN SOME THINGS. 

The present method of teaching, without any just ap- 
preciation of the mental peculiarities of pupils, by thus 
massing them together and applying a similar line of in- 
struction to all, is just as wise as it would be if one had 
a thousand horses to drive from Chicago to Boston, if he 
were to attempt to drive them all together. A hundred 
might be able to travel fifty miles a day, another hundred . 
forty miles a day, and other hundreds would travel thirty^ 
twenty-five, or twenty miles a day. 

If these were all to be started together in one great 
drove, the good travelers would not half work; they 
would lounge along carelessly, and be twice as many days 
on the road as would be pecessary to reach their destina- 
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tioD. The drivers seeing that some appeared to travel 
easier, and get along without trouble, would feel annoyed 
at those that were sluggish and slow, and would all the 
time be hurrying them and trying to keep them up to 
their work, and when the horses reached Boston, one- 
third of them would look jaded, and, perhaps, would not 
sell for half as much money as they would have done had 
they been driven according to their proper speed. It is 
easy to see that the first hundred horses should have been 
in charge of the proper number of attendants, and sent 
" kiting " on to Boston at the rate of fifty miles a day, 
saving half the time of the grooms and half the expenses 
for feed and entertainment of the horses ; and the drove 
should thus have been divided according to their natu- 
ral speed. Then no group would be in the way of an- 
other, but each being kindly and patiently treated, the 
slow ones suffering no abuse, no hurrying and fretting, 
all would finally reach the market, and be in a proper 
condition for sale. A wise horse-dealer would adopt this 
course. Now let this thought be applied to pupils, and its 
reasonableness, we think, will be appreciated. 

GOLLEGB STUDENTS. 

Experience has shown that some pupils can be prepared 
for college by the time they are fifteen, and graduated 
before they are twenty. Others require assiduous training 
and culture until they are twenty before they can prop- 
erly enter college, and then they ought to have five or six 
years instead of four to graduate ; but these slow-ripening 
apples are very apt to get the best places at last. These 
stanch, steadfast, moderate thinkers may become the wise 
and controlling minds of the future, the judges and the 
bishops of church and state. It is said that Daniel- Web- 
ster was not a brilliant scholar, that he gave far less 
promise in college than the average of the students. Sup- 
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pose he had been called a numb-skull because he could 
not learn as rapidly as others, and had been sent out. of 
the school in disgrace. Hundreds of boys and girls have 
been discouraged by similar treatment from teachers and 
class-mates, and have carelessly fallen out of the ranks of 
scholarship, and expressed a preference for going to work ; 
whereas, if they had been properly understood and rightly^ 
instructed and treated, they would have been, at twenty- 
one, sound scholars, and at thirty-one supeiior to nine- 
tenths of those who were brilliant as students. 

This case need not be argued ; the bare statement of it 
is sufficient to show its force and the desirableness of the 
course suggested. There is no subject which lies so near 
the foundation of the progress and improvement of society 
as that of education, and we solicit candid investigation of 
the subject in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
wbtch constitute the key to the highest and most perma- 
nent results^ 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD BE. 

When we consider the duties required of the teacher 
— the amount of labor, care, anxiety, patience, and worry 
which attach to the profession, and when the amount of 
talent, knowledge and wisdom absolutely essential to the 
highest success are taken into account, the question nat- 
urally arises : " Who is sufficient for these things ?" 

As to what the teacher should be, constitutionally, we^ 
may say, it is eminently desirable that he should be well- 
organized in every respect, both bodily and mentally. He 
should have an energetic, enduring, and elastic constitu- 
tion, which can work easily, and work long, and maintain 
its strength and activity. A person who is constituted 
like a slack-twisted string, like soft and porous wood, or 
like mellow metal thiat is easily impressed, and who has a 
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character correapondiog to such constitativnal qoalitiea, 
has no proper place in the achool-room as a teacher. He 
■hoald have the characteriBtios of the fid<tle-etriiig for 
toughness and density, of the steel-spring for elasticity, 
and of oak and hickory for sturdiness and endurance. 

With these strong qnalities there should be mingled 
susceptibility, sympathy, power of adaptation and con- 
formity ; in other worda, there shontd be a strong and 
active temperament; the Motive and Mental tempera- 
ments predominating, with enough of the Vital to con* 
Tcrt food into nutrition rapidly and abundantly, in such 
a manner as to sustain both the physical and the mental 
powers. This would give ample support for all the duties 
pertaining to his labor, both of mind and body. 

We introduce an engraving repre- 
senting the good teacher. It is re- 
markable for the amplitude of the 
lower and middle sections of the 
forehead. If a line be drawn square 
across the brow to the outer angles, 
and two other lines be drawn from J 
the comers of the brows to the topB 
of the forehead, just where the hai 
is parted in the center, thus forming ^'n- 
a triangle, it will embrace that part of the bead which Dr. 
Gall in his early studies of Phrenology denominated the 
region of " Educability." The separate organs for ac- 
quiring education located in that region of the forehead 
have funce been discovered and named. His was a generio 
idea full of meaning and of truth, and time baa fiilly 
proved his wisdom and sagacity. 

" EDUCABIUrT." 

The perceptive organs, located across the brow, seem to 
be prominently developed in the portrait, while the mid- 
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die section of the forehead, and the central portion of 
the npper part of the forehead are very strongly devel- 
oped. In other words, the region of " Educability " is 
largely developed. By this term Dr. Gall meant the 
power of acquiring education, the ability to gather knowl- 
(3(lge and information, and to analyze and remember it ; 
and this set of faculties is very marked in our illustra- 
tion. The forehead has something of a retreating appear- 
ance, but this grows out of the fact that the head is very 
long from the opening of the ear forward to the root 
of the nose, and the lower part of the forehead is there- 
fore very strongly developed. The perceptives somewhat 
predominatiog over the organs in the upper part of the 
forehead, serves to give it a retreating appearance. The 
eye, it will be seen, is full and prominent, as well as large, 
and there seems to be a fullness, or sack underneath the 
eye. This prominence of the eye and the fullness below 
it constitute the sign of a large development of Language, 
which gives the power* to explain fully and easily what 
the person thinks, knows, or feels. The teacher especially 
needs this faculty, for one may be ever so wise, may be 
rich in all the knowledge and information pertaining to 
scholarship, and not be able to communicate it. 

FORCE OF CHARACTER. 

The head also appears to be broad in the region of the 
ears, indicating courage and force of character, which the 
teacher requires in order to command respect. We find 
also the crown of this head, and that part which is locat 
ed a little forward of the crown, to be large, showing am 
pie Self-Esteem and Firmness; hence there is dignity, 
self-reliance, independence, stability, and steadfastness, 
and the power to wield government with stately ease, and 
strength. Such a person has weight of character, as well 

oourage to impress it upon others, and it would enable 
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the teacher to carry himself in the presence of pupils in 
such a way as to command their respect, and thereby 
secure their obedience without any friction or worry on his 
part, and with little thought of rebellion or disobedience 
on the part of pupils. 

MORAL ORGANS REQUISrTB. 

The teacher should also be well developed in the top- 
head, or the region of the moral organs, so that he may 
be kind, just, upright, and capable of impressing his pupils 
not only with his authority, but with the justness and the 
forbearance of his government. Nothing so seriously im- 
pairs authority anywhere, and especially so in school, as 
an exhibition of tyranny, unreasonable anger, unjust par- 
tiality, or favoritism in any form ; and if the teacher also 
have large Veneration combined with Benevolence, he 
will not only be kindly and respectful, but devout in his 
bearing, and thereby enforce upon pupils the thought that 
there is a Higher Power, even above the teacher, and that 
an active and sincere reverence for authority is not a mean 
submission, but a virtue. 

POLICY, PRUDENCB, SELF-CONTROL. 

The wideness of the middle section of this head indi- 
cates a full degree of the organs of Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, which serve to give prudence, and a proper 
control of the feelings and expressions. Though the 
teacher should be free and easy in conversation, he needs 
that sagacity and reticence which is able to regulate his 
words and countenance ; he should be able to " be angry 
and sin not," to feel annoyed and not show it ; or to be de- 
lighted, or chagrined, and not have the pupils read the 
state of his mind. Nearly all teachers will readily remera 
ber incidents in which something superlatively droll or 
ridiculous has happened, that strongly provoked laugh- 
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ter, bnt -which, if indulged in by the teacher, would break 
up all order in the school, and set the fun-loviug tihildi'en 
wild with mernmeot. 

The poor teacher has a head very different from the 
other. It is wide at the temples and forehead, and runs 
back to an edge at the rear, 
becoming thinner and thin- 
ner. Though there is con- 
siderable meditative power 
indicated by the upper part 
of the forehead, which gives 
the ability to understand the- 
ories and appreciate princi- 
ples, yet the lower part of 
the forehead is not very well 
developed. He is neither pi'ac- 
tical nor brilliant. Notice, 
also, how small the eye is, 
and set far back, indicating 
small Language, A lack of 
power to appreciate partic- 
ulars, and deficiency in the 
ability to express himself, a 
and forehead. He has a dreamy, stupid look, as if facta 
were slow to impress him, and tardy and weak in expres- 
sions. Observe, also, how the top line of the bead slopes 
backward, indicating amall Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
The crown of the head is low and light. He lacks dignity 
and determination ; he lacks sprightJiness of thought, and 
power to talk and teach. His head, from which was pro- 
cured a photograph to be engraved, is very narrow at 
Destructiveness, just above the eai-s, and at Coinbative- 
ness, just back of that point, and he is deficient in cour- 
age, force, and energy. He lacks also that strength of 
the social affections which ia necesBary to give deep and 
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! marked on the whole face 
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tender love for children, and which is requisite to call oat 
their sympathy and love, and make them feel that the 
teacher is a friend as well as an instructor. This head, 
then, is thoughtful, slow, sound, and sympathetica!, but 
unpractical, lacking in self-respect, pride, ambition, and in 
those faculties which give force, energy, and thorough- 
ness, and the power to command and to control. Such a 
teacher would be a failure in the matter of giving instruc- 
tion, even though he might pass a good examination as a 
scholar. He would also lack the governing and supervis- 
ing forces that would insure respect and enable him to 
carry the school onward in an orderly and successful man- 
ner. We need hardly add that as a teacher, fig. 1 would 
be cheap at any rate of compensation, because he has a 
favorable temperament and such mental developments as 
qualify him to obtain knowledge rapidly, understand it 
clearly, remember it tenaciously, and explain it quickly 
and fully ; while fig. 2, though he might possess scholarly 
knowledge, it would be like the richness of dried quinces, 
reluctant to come forth, and he would be dear as a teacher 
at any price. 

WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 

If a woman must earn her living in the performance of 
duties other than those which belong to domestic life, we 
regard teaching as the best occupation for her as a whole. 
It demands, in the first place, good culture, which, in it- 
self, is a desirable acquisition, and eminently useful to her 
in any department of life, after teaching may have been 
abandoned ; so that the acquisition of education, such as 
may qualify her for a teacher, will not come amiss, though 
she might not engage in that calling, or continue in it 
permanently as a life-pursuit. With the exception, per- 
haps, of medicine, we think a woman ranks higher to be 
engaged in teaching than in almost any other occupation 
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which she could follow as a means of earning her living. 
Probably it would be found, if inquiry were made, covering 
a given number of years, that more teachers find them- 
selves invited to desirable positions in society through 
marriage than from any other department of industry. 

4 TEACHERS PBEFEBBBD IN MABBIAGE. 

Of course there are some reasons for her preferment 
which may be taken into account besides the position of 
teaching which she occupies. In order to be a teacher, 
she must h^ve brain-force to acquire an education ; and to 
enable her to succeed in teaching she must have vigor 
of body to give support to that brain ; and these two con- 
ditions, from which come clearness and force of mind and 
physical endurance, make her superior to most women. 
Besides this, it is an intellectual profession, and tends to 
give a woman more culture and power in her personal 
contact with society than she otherwise would have. 
There are many men of first-rate talent who have had less 
education than is desirable, and they feel the want of it; 
yet having been successful in business, and having attained 
to a higher position in society than their educational 
attainments would seem to warrant, they feel inclined to 
make up the deficiency, or rather, so far as may be, supply 
the lack of their own education by obtaining a wife who 
has been educated. Such a man, by selecting a successful 
teacher for a wife, obtains in her, strong common sense, 
energy of character, and mental culture, which are great 
advantages to him, and much more useful, indeed, than 
would be the more artistically educated one, though an 
adept in elegant manners, trained in luxury, and passively 
carried forward by the current of social influences, with- 
out any serious exercise of intellect, talent, skill, and force. 
Besides, the teacher, like himself, has not been raised in 
luxury, but has been obliged to think and work, and knows 
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bow to appreciate a man who, though he lack culture, has 
the talent to make his mark in the world. 

INFLUENCE OP CULTURE AND ECONOMY. 

Moreover, a teacher acquires a certain earnest, straight- 
forward strength of character, that enables her to com- 
mand respect, especially from sound, thinking, business- 
men, and more especially so from men who have been 
professionally educated. She thus learns to be self-sus- 
taining, to despise shaiA, and pretence, and all that is soft, 
deceptive, and hypocritical, and thereby impresses men of 
sense and of strength of character with the idea that she 
would, indeed, be a helpmeet, and not a drag and a dead 
weight on their prosperity. Many a clergyman is wise 
enough to pass by the butterflies of fashion who have 
been educated in the ornamental branches to be merely 
elegant and extravagant pets, and wisely seeks as his com* 
panion one of those noble girls who has gained strength 
and culture in the profession of teaching, who would not be 
too proud to lighten the burdens of life with domestic in- 
dustry, as well as to cheer and encourage him in his labors 
by a sound and vigorous intellect. 

A GOOD HEAD FOR A TEACHER. 

Though this engraving shows the form of the forehead, 
the strength of the features, and the power of character, 
it hardly does justice to the original in smoothness and 
delicacy of expression. But here is a forehead that would 
carry knowledge and communicate it, that would gather 
facts, remember and impart them, that would analyze, 
discriminate, illustrate, and reason. What fullness in the 
outer angles of the brow, where Order and Calculation 
are located ! What fullness across the middle of the fore- 
head where Eventuality, or memory of facts, and Locality 
or memory of places, are situated ! What a broad fore- 
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head in the apper region of tlie temple, bow massive on 
tlie whole I what generous strength of face, what cour- 
age, what endaraace, and detenmnatioD are depicted 1 
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Her eye is full, and ber Language is sufficient to enable 
her to talk and write well. That bead would make a first 
rate mathematician, and would impart knowledge in ancb 
a manner as to impress it npon the pupil for life. She 
takes in all sarrounding knowledge, remembers taints, 
places, faces, and experiences with remarkable clearDess; 
and, fortunately, she has body enough to give support to 
her brain, so that there is vigor and endurance, both to 
the body and to the mind. She bas a remarkably strong 
character, and if ber history were given in connection 
with ber management of hospitals for soldiers during the 
war, in which she spent thonsands of dollars, and mani- 
fested eminent organizing and governing ability, her 
character as an able and large-hearted philanthropist 
would command the highest respect. 
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bow to appreciate a man who, thoagh he lack culture, has 
the talent to make his mark in the world. 

INFLUENCE OP CULTURE AND ECONOMY. 

Moreover, a teacher acquires a certain earnest, straight- 
forward strength of character, that enables her to com- 
mand respect, especially from sound, thinking, business- 
men, and more especially so from men who have been 
professionally educated. She thus learns to be self-sus- 
taining, to despise sham, and pretence, and all that is soft, 
deceptive, and hypocritical, and thereby impresses men of 
sense and of strength of character with the idea that she 
would, indeed, be a helpmeet, and not a drag and a dead 
weight on their prosperity. Many a clergyman is wise 
enough to pass by the butterflies of fashion who have 
been educated in the ornamental branches to be merely 
elegant and extravagant pets, and wisely seeks as his com- 
panion one of those noble girls who has gained strength 
and culture in the profession of teaching, who would not be 
too proud to lighten the burdens of life with domestic in- 
dustry, as well as to cheer and encourage him in his labors 
by a sound and vigorous intellect. 

A GOOD HEAD FOR A TEACHER. 

Though this engraving shows the form of the forehead, 
the strength of the features, and the power of character, 
it hardly does justice to the original in smoothness and 
delicacy of expression. But here is a forehead that would 
carry knowledge and communicate it, that would gather 
facts, remember and impart them, that would analyze, 
discriminate, illustrate, and reason. What fullness in the 
outer angles of the brow, where Order and Calculation 
are located ! What fullness across the middle of the fore- 
head where Eventuality, or memory of facts, and Locality 
or memory of places, are situated ! What a broad fore- 
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morals in many a future family. Some will never bear of 
or obtain it anywhere else. 

In the early training and management of children the 
parents should see to it that care, guided by knowledge, 
shall be devoted to the proper culture of the physical 
constitutions of their children, and the comforts and ap- 
pliances by which a healthy condition of the body and 
brain may be secured and sustained. This work should 
not be left for the teacher; yet some parents will neglect 
it, and the teacher should supply the deficiency where it 
exists, and also aid parents who have wisely begun the 
work. 

FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 

A simple yet plain diet is indispensable. In England 
children are fed on plain food, and are not permitted to 
eat at the table with adults and to partake of the same 
articles of food. Milk, fruit, and wheat, ground without 
sifting, with oatmeal as a change, would probably be the 
best food for children before they are old enough to 
attend school. If they can be made to grow in harmony 
and health, and their temperaments be normally sustained, 
they will be ready for the teacher when old enough to 
attend school, and will ilot come to him wearied, warped; 
and out of order, nervous, and fidgety, and fickle. 

BAD AIR RUINOUS. 

Perhaps teachers are not to blame that school-rooms 
are ill-ventilated, and hundreds of children are crowded 
into comparatively small apartments which are over- 
heated ; and if they understood the subject, and wonld do 
^heir best to insure ventilation with the means at hand, 
and exert such influence on school commissioners as they 
could, the needed reform might soon be hoped for. As 
long as teachers seem satisfied, school boards, and the 
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parents, their constituents, are not likely to take tronble 
and incur expense in the matter. A plenty of books and 
hard study arc supposed to cover all the claims as to edu- 
cation, while the maxim ^ a sound mind in a sound body ^ 
is Ignored. If by means of bad air a pupil breaks down, 
the result is charged to hard study and a noble ambition 
to rise in scholarship. 

BECONSTRUCTION KSCESSABT. 

We have lectured in many academic school-rooms which 
were filled with pupils during the day, and when adults 
came to be packed in as closely as they could be seated 
for the evening lecture the air was thoroughly stifling, 
and we have been obliged to employ carpenters to alter 
and adjust the windows so that they could be pulled 
down from the top, thus permitting the foul and ovei^ 
heated air to escape ; the only method of ventilation, pre* 
viously, having been to raise the windows from the bot- 
tom, which would let in a nish of cold air directly upon 
the backs of the pupils, which of course could not be long 
endured, consequently they had no proper ventilation. In 
large towns, in these days, school-rooms are better venti^ 
lated, and at least windows are generally arranged to pull 
down from the top. Pupils kept for hours in such apartr 
ments thus ill-ventilated soon begin to suffer. Their 
brains become overcharged with venous or unoxygenized 
blood, their minds become stupid, their nervous syBtems 
suffer from irritation, and they can neither think to acquire ■ 
lessons, remember them when acquired, nor comprehend 
their meaning. Parents know how difficult it is to keep 
children quiet at home or in church, and how natural it 
is for them to be active; yet they expect them to be kepl« 
still at school and behave themselves, as it is termed, 
when stillness, except they become stupified by the foul 
air, is next to impossible. An effort should be made^ 
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therefore, to provide children such school-rootiis as will 
secure for them fresh air, which is about the cheapest 
thing in the world, and which more than half the people 
seem studious to avoid. 

HOME-STUDY OFTEN PERILOUS. 

Not only are children thus overtaxed with study under 
unfavorable conditions in school, but tKey are expected to 
take their books home, and many of them have to study 
till bed-time. When they return to school they are con- 
fined as before. This, added to the weariness of the pre- 
vious home-study soon completes the work of deranging 
their health, both of mind and body. Then the noon-day 
lunch is frequently composed of cake or superfine bread 
and butter, or both, and pupils would perhaps scarcely 
fare better if they went home for their meal ; and the 
result is they soon develop dyspeptical tendencies, irrita- 
bility, nervous exhaustion, heat of brain, and confusion oi 
mind. It is not to be wondered at that children crave 
holidays and a vacation. It is natural for them to run, 
leap, struggle, and exercise in a thousand ways, in the 
open air, under the blessed sunshine. School-rooms should* 
therefore be constructed in such a way as to be lights 
airy, and roomy, with ventilation that shall change the 
air as often as need be, and sufiiciently warmed for health 
and comfort in cold weather, in such a manner as not to 
burn out the vitality of the air, or over-heat the rooms. 

SLAUGHTER OP THE INNOCENTS. 

Pupils thus trained in school, surrounded by detrimental 
conditions and pushed in their lessons, especially if they 
be of the mental temperament, and therefore compara- 
tively slender in cx)nstitution — and these are the ones 
that are most likely to be pushed, and to over-exert 
themselves — take a leading rank for a time in their studies 
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are very likely to f^o into a rapid decline of liealth and 
to early death. Teachers and parents have thus com- 
bined to drive' the growing children to selMestmction, 
through their over-mental exerciser, and the asaal lack 
of healthful, bodily action. The brilliant pupils cut down 

in the morning of life, with such 
eminent promise of future useiiil- 
ness and distinction, of coarse are 
deeply mourned by alL The sor- 
rowing friends are told at the 
funeral that '^ death loves a shining 
mark," that ^ the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away.^ True, 
'* the Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away" the brilliant loved 
¥]g, ii-Pwroocious. Que^ the pet of the household, not 
for inscrutable moral purposes, to wean parents from 
earthly treasures, and lead them to religious humility and 
supreme trust in the spiritual and immortal, but,, as an 
inevitable penalty for violated law. Of course it was a 
sin of ignorance on the part of parents and teachers, and 
to this only is chargeable the early death of the preco- 
cious child. It has been '* taken away " not vindictively, 
but as a natural penalty for the infraction of physiological 
law; a law as easily understood as a thousand other mat- 
ters which teachers and parents learn and apply to the 
instruction, and employ for the guidance, of those nnder 
their charge. They are instructed in music, dancing, and 
drawing, in many games and accomplishments, at great 
expense of time, money, and patience, and the same 
amount of study and effort would make them wise in the 
laws of health and life. Children less than five years old 
may be taught to refrain, cheerfully, from all wrong arti 
cles of food and drink, and to retire without complaint at 
an early hour, thus promoting health of body and brain. 
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> Ain> UISCHIEP. 

The bnrly, mischievous nrchin who is too restless to 
study, and too full of fun and mischief to keep still, may 
retain his health passably well under the modes of man 
agemcnt we corapjaio of, for he can 
hardly be made to over-study, and 
though he is the mischief-breeder 
of the neighborhood, and a pest to 
everybody except to bis forgiving 
mother, is not thos taken away by 
the Lord ; and though he may vio- 
late all the canons of coart<»y and 
good behavior in the neighbor- 
hood, he at least obeys one law, 
namely, that of exercise and abund- 
ant breathing, and refrains from Pig. h-h™™™ EiraoDini 
over-study ; although he conld be trained in such a way 
as to behave himself in the neighborhood, and to study in 
the school, and become an exemplary member of society, 
if he had a method of itudy and discipline in accordance 
with his constitution ; but the precocious child with great 
brain and mental temperament, placed in the same school 
with this ruddy rogue, will study faithfully and break 
down, while the cheery, jolly boy will do as little as he 
can in school, and if he gets thrashed for his sportive rec- 
reations and deficient lessons, it is for him only another 
nrethod of exercise ; at all events, he does not break down 
in health. 

When precocious children under hot-hoase ti-aining are 
called to untimely graves, the old heathen proverb comes 
ill, " Whom the gods love, die young," and that may be a 
consolation to the mourners ; but they should learn that 
God's laws which relate to physical health are just as 
firmly established in the order of the universe as the moral 
laws, and While we obey the one, we ought not to leave 
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the other unobeyed; therefore it is little less than Uas- 
phemy to say that the Lord smites these little, dander 
children, whom we virtnally destroy by oar wrong trea^ 

ment. 

GLOTHINa OF CHILDREN. 

In connection with bad air, little exercise, or that winoh 
is irregular and sometimes excessive, and the hot-bed meth- 
od of mental training and excitement by books and society, 
children are generally very imperfectly dothed. The fuh- 
ion of dressing boys with short pants, stopping above the 
knee, with stockings often thin and tight-fitting, with 
tightly-laced boots, which constrict the ankle and impede 
the free circulation of the blood to the extremities ; and 
also the dressing of little girls with skirts hardly readhing 
to the knee, with thin drawers and stockings as the only 
means of protecting their limbs, is to be sincerely regretted 
and severely condemned. The fashionable boy will of 
course have a thick overcoat, muffler, perhaps a for eap 
with ear-pieces ; and the girl will have a massive cloak^ 
though short, a fur-tippet and m'ufiT, but the poor limba 
are not a fifth part warmly enough clad. 

A man, the robust father of children thus dressed, will 
have thick, knit drawers; stout doth trousers; thick, 
warm stockings; and boot-legs to cover the Hmb nearly 
to the knee, where the overcoat meets them ; and even 
then he feels cold, and desires Arctic over-shoes, and a lap- 
robe in cold weather to wrap around his feet and legs. 
Men know what they want, and if able, they will have it ; 
but the poor children with large and over-hcat^d brains 
are so very wrongly dad, that the blood refuses to visit 
the feet and lower extremities, and, of course, it rushes to 
the brain, lungs, and liver, and produces unhealthfal- 
congestions, tending to croup, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
brain fever, and consequently untimely death. 
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WHERE FASHIONS COME FROM. 

Inyentors of fashions and venders of patterns live in 
Paris where grass remains green all winter, and though 
their styles of children's clothing would not be desirable 
even there, they are simply absurd and murderous in New 
York, and in all the regions North, where snow often falls 
to the depth of from two to four feet, and the thermom- 
eter sometimes ranges from zero to twenty degrees below. 
Occasionally we see a matron who dresses her children 
as properly as the short-dress method will allow. Her 
children are supplied with worm drawers to the ankle, 
thick woolen stockings, stout shoes which do not pincJi 
the feet, and heavy leggings when they go out ; and the 
fresh, healthy complexion, plump faces and hands, and 
their ample growth and good proportions are eloquent 
in praise of that mother's wisdom. Her children come to 
noble maturity, and ''rise up and call her blessed," at 
least by their looks, strength, vigor, happiness, and long life. 

In regard to tight-lacing, people know enough, and some 
wiU insist on ruining their health and constitution by prac* 
ticing it ; and most people will wear shoes quite too small, 
and thereby nun their feet, and make their life miserable 
from bunions and corns, and no matter how truthfully and 
earnestly we may inveigh against these habits, not a few 
will apply the title of fanatic, if nothing worse, and not 
thank us for our effort to save them. Old men and 
women, with sad experience, will know we are in the 
right, and will wonder why we do not "cry aloud and 
spare not." The young probably will tiiink as their pa- 
rents used to, that their clothes are ''not tight at all," 
and their shoes are "quite large enough." Time and 
pi^ssure, however, will make limping and short-breath- 
ing invalids mourn over their folly after the evil has 
been done beyond recall. 
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SU29LIOHT THE LIFE OF THE WOBXJX 

In some families there seems to be an otter draad of 
lights a kind of photophobia; as, in some others, there 
seems to be hydrophobia, or a dread of water. There are 
some excellent people who aim to do their duty to them- 
selves and their children ; cleanliness is practiced ; proper 
regard for clothing and pare air is perhaps observed, yet 
there is a oontinoal effort to keep the honse dark, to sap- 
round it with shade trees, and on going oat, to use pmrmr 
sols and veils, and walk on the shady side ; or staj m till 
the sun is far in the West ; and some, indeed, have sneh m 
mania for a delicate complexion, that they almost whoUj 
deny themselves of the health-giving influence of «|if>aKhfiBi, 
or even of its reflected light. They live in the shade 
and become faded, fair, and tender. It may be asserted 
oonfldently that for lack of the vivifying influence of 
light, many thousands of children die yearly, and other 
thousands drag out a weary and weak existence to a pre- 
mature death. 

NATUBB GIVES US ABGUMEirrS. 

Let us take lessons of Nature in this respect. XSreit 
forest-trees that grow in the open air, if they are permit* 
ted to stand in thickets, creating their own shade, and 
a shade for each other, become thin, lank, tall, and weak^ 
and the timber is very coarse and loose, as compared with 
that which grows in the open field, where the son can 
bathe every side of it during the long summer day& The 
white oak that grows in the open pasture, is tough and 
gnarled, and has twice the strength of the same kind of 
timber that grows in the thicket ; and this open-land tim- 
ber is the kind which is chosen for important parts of 
ships — constructed to struggle with the storms of the 
ocean. Of course, the tree that grows in the open field is 
exercised, and thus strengthened by the winds, and thexebj 
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benefited more than is one in the denser forests or groves. 
Grass that tries to grow in the shadow of houses or trees 
— how sickly, and limp, and colorless it isl Sometimes, 
in warm, dark cellars potatoes make an effort to grow, and 
the thin, white, tender vine will creep for yards towards a 
little chink in the wall where the light comes in. Lifting 
itself, it puts its head out through the crevice, and the 
instant^ it gets into the open light the stalk becomes 
green, six times thicker than it was on the inside, and 
tough, woody, and healthy. Everybody knows that celery 
is white, tender, and delicious, and many people know that 
it is planted in the bottom of a deep trench, dug in the 
garden for that purpose ; and as fast as the plant lifts itself 
above ground, the earth is banked up around it, and it is 
thus hteraJly compelled to grow under ground, all except 
the top leaves. If the plant could grow as potato vines 
and other things do, in the blessed sunlight, it would be 
tough an<) strong, and, of course, unfit to be used as a 
tender, succulent vegetable. 

DIBTY OmLDBEN — ^WHY HEALTHY. 

We sometimes hear people speak sadly of their tender 
children who are pale and sickly, as having been unfortu- 
nately kept in the shade ; and in a fit of reform they say 
the children must go out and play in the dirt, as if dirt 
were wholesome; and we have known families to have 
a pile of loam brought and deposited under the thick 
shade of trees, where their delicate children could go 
out and play in it. 

The children that run wild on the streets and fields, 
and dig in the dirt, get their health from the active exer- 
cise, from the sunshine and out-door life, not from the 
smut of their faces, the soil they may wallow in, or the 
dirt of their clothing. Such children are more robust and 
healthy than those of the rich who are screened from 
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the roughness and rudeness of their mode of tiring^ and 
if they carry health and power into future imnonm in lifie, 
often for surpassing those more carefully roared, it ia the 
sunshine and the oi)en air, and the free exendae^ not the 
filth, nor the earth, nor the dirt, that does the work. 

\Ce would recommend to all people, and especially to 
those whose children are sensitive and delicate, thai tbej 
occupy the sunny side of the house, and Uto in those 
apartments where the sun comes in all winter and all 
summer. Of course, in the hottest weather, it ia nofc ap- 
propriate to sit in the glare of a noon-day son, bat every 
child should be raised where there is light enough to make 
a rose-bush or a geranium plant flourish ; and the oartaanS 
and blinds that are employed to keep the carpets from 
fading, should be thrown open sufficiently to keep the 
mother and the children in a healthy condition. 

Academies, colleges, and schoolrooms should be ad- 
justed on the plan of admitting an abundance of light. 
They need it as much as a printing office or factory needs 
light The abundance of light in many of the manufaotor- 
ing establishments is of great assistance in the mainte- 
nance of the health of the operatives, who are so mooh 
confined within doors. Sunlight and air are cheap and 
abundant. It is an exceUent plan to dress children in 
white garments in summer, because the light will Ihen go 
through them, and tan and toughen the body, and thereby 
impart to the wearer a degree of health and vigor whidh 
is impossible to those wearing black or dark garments 
that prevent the light from reaching the person. 

BUDE, BUT SENSIBLE. 

We heard an eccentric old gentleman say, many years 
ago, that when he built his large mansion, his wife and 
children said they must have windows here and there, all 
over the house, several in one room, but as soon as he 
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had planned and put in all the windows, then they most 
have blinds put on to shut oat the light. He good-na- 
turedly put the blinds on, and when they moved into the 
house, they thought they must have curtains to keep out 
the rest of the light ; and he said that the making of the 
windows was one expense, the blinds just as great an ex- 
pense, and the curtains another expense; ''And now/' 
he said, "my house is so dark that I grope to find my 
way." And he added, that if he were to build another 
house, he would have only just so many windows as he 
needed for the light he was expecting to use. 

We believe it better that carpets and furniture should 
be faded, than that women and children should be made 
tender and delicate from a lack of air and light. 

COLLEGE TESCPTATIONS. 

Those children who are able to endure the prevalent 
course of treatment and training, having constitution 
enough to resist these impediments to health, may, per- 
chance, enter upon a collegiate course, and there they find 
a new series of difficulties and temptations. They soon 
form new acquaintances ; they are thrown into the society 
of spirited, ambitious, and perhaps reckless young men, 
and being anxious to stand equal with their associates, 
and unwilling to be outdone by them, they seek to enter 
upon whatever usages are conmion among their college 
mates. Those who have not learned to smoke and drink, 
meet an early invitation in that direction. If they have 
not before acquired the habit, their nervous systems revolt 
at the first compliance with sucii abuse, and disliking to 
be called effeminate, weak, and unmanly, they strive to 
overcome their natural repugnance to tobacco, and in a 
few months are able to smoke with the bravest Freshman. 
Among college students to-day, we believe that two-thirds 
of them smoke, and many of them drink, and not a few of 
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them go home from coUege, perhaps beftue gmdaatiflBi, 
broken down from what is kindly oalled ^ hard ata^y ;" 
but in point of fact, from dissipation in many fonna, and 
not from oyc]>study. We boHeve tobacco is one of the 
greatest impediments to education ; yet anhealthful meth- 
ods of liying, in connection with college and academic 
study, present another difficulty. If the Profesaors in our 
colleges, and the Principals in our academiesi would atoid^ 
enough of physiology to understand what kinda of food 
are best adapted to their students, and see to it tbmi ibej 
have the opportunity to obtain such food ; and alao deli^ar 
lectures, so that students, and those who keep boardera aa 
well, might learn what kinds of food are the beat oalon- 
lated to maintain health, students could ihns 
imbued with the idea that it is their duty to themael^ 
and to their future happiness and success, to eat and 
drink rightly, as well as to avoid alcoholic stimulants and 
tobacco, and thus the standard of education might be ele- 
vated fifty per cent. 

We claim that no student can sustain his oonstitntion in 
the best of health, and make progress in learning and 
graduate from college vdth a sound constitution by follow^ 
ing the habits, gustatory and social, that pertain to college 
life generally. 

WHAT AND HOW STUDENTS EAT. 

Many students at colleges and academies eat for their 
breakfast, toast made of superfine flour bread, or griddle- 
cakes made of the same material, with syrup and bntter, 
drinking coffee made very sweet to be tolerated while 
eating the sweetened cakes. At noon there is, perhaps, 
a dinner of fat meat, or rcast beef and rich gravy, with 
superfine bread and butter; at night warm biscuit and 
butter, and perhaps syrup with it; besides, candies aie 
consimied by students at a fearful rate, and some of theae 
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are doubtless dragged, in sadi a way as to excite a yearn- 
ing desire in the nervous Gtystem to continue eating them. 
Now, this great amount of superfine flour, butter, sugar, 
syrup, and the Uke, produces heat and excitement in the 
system, but does not feed the brain or strengthen the 
muscular system; it covers the face with pimples in 
those of a light complexion, and gives a brown, bilious, 
yellow look to those of a dark complexion. Such a mode 
of Hving tends to produce bilious complaints, dyspepsia, 
and kidney difficulty, and injures the strength of mind, 
clearness of thought, integrity of memory, and vigor of 
body. But if children at home are fed in this manner, 
they get their appetite flxed in thiat direction, and clamor 
for it at school ; and students are generally supposed to 
be rather difficult to please as boarders ; and sometimes 
starveling academies and colleges, that need eyery possible 
dollar of tuition money to keep going, will seek to secure 
such board for students as they wish to have, whether it 
be of the right kind or not. Three-quarters of the teach- 
ers know much more about grammar, arithmetic, rhetoric, 
and logic, than they do about physiology, and very many 
of them have dyspepsia from living on such food as we 
condemn for students. We have known Presidents and 
Professors of colleges, while sitting under our professional 
hands, to open their eyes with astonishment when we told 
them that wheat ground without sifting is complete food, 
and ought to be the bread-stuff of workers and thinkers ; 
that they should in the main avoid the fatty part of meat, 
and eat less butter by nine-tenths, and less sugar by 
nineteen-twentieths than they have been accustomed to; 
and that they should avoid spices, because they are irri- 
tating to the nervous system, and destructive of health ; 
and, on the contrary, use fruit abundantly, and avoid 
any other kind of acid, since fruit-add in its natural 
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state is organic, while Yinegar is tha prodnofc of cbosj 

and poisonous in some degree. 

If tbey do not understand these laws^ how shall they be 
expected to practice them, or to commonicate a knowia^gs 
of them to their students? 

BQOKEN DOWH STUDENTS BAYED. 

We have had under our hands many a stodent^ facoken 
down from over-study and wrong eating, liaTiiigf been 
absent from college a year or two, who has been ad- 
vised by us how to get out of the troable, and in fanr 
months has been recuperated, with ten pounds ^ititli>nal 
weight, going back to college rejuvenated, to oontinna fak 
course of study. 

We would therefore urge upon teachers, parents^ and 
pupils, a temperate and judicious form of eating^. Ife ia 
ifot so strange that students over -study in college, or xerndb 
results equivalent to it, especially when their babits of 
diet, to say nothing of stimulants and tobacco, axe oon- 
sidered. 

POYEBTT OFTEN A BLESSING. 

Poverty is not a convenience, but it is often a great 
blessing to students in colleges. Those who have plenty 
of money, and can luxuriate, as unrestrained youths are 
sometimes inclined to, fail to become scholars, and gene- 
rally leave college with ruined constitutions ; and it is to 
the poor that the world is mainly indebted for distingoiah- 
ed statesmen, able clergymen, successful teachers, pbyei- 
cians, engineers, inventors, soldiers, or business men ; and 
in this country, it is not uncommon, when the biography 
of eminent men is being prepared, for the fact to be 
counted with praise and pride, that the subject 
obliged to teach school during vacations, and peifaapa 
during the sessions to black the boots of his fellow-sfai- 
dents, or saw wood for them to pay his college expensea. 
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Of COUI86, poverty prevents such persons from losing time 
and money in license and licentiousness in various forms. 
They work, take ample exercise, and are tired enough at 
night to sleep abundantly, which properly rests' and recu- 
perates the nervous system ; and they are ready for study 
or work the next day. It is not their poverty that quali- 
fies them to become more successful than other students, 
but it is their poverty which forbids dissipation, keeps 
them confined to their duties, and leads them to that labor 
which keeps the system invigorated, the digestion good, 
■the circulation complete, and the brain,, as a consequence, 
clear and strong. 

Of course, parents feel anxious about their precious 
child, their hope and pride; they have tried to set a 
good example at home; smoking, drinking, and other 
modes of vice have been sedulously avoided; yet, while 
they have kept the outward morals of themselves and 
their child uncontaminated, they induced in him a fever- 
ish state of the brain and nervous system in the common 
school and preparatory course, and by a diet and regimen 
not favorable to the best of health ; so that he is open to 
temptation on every hand, the moment he is removed 
from parental restraint, and he sweeps out into the cur- 
rent of that life which dazzles, captivates, and leads astray. 

BUSINESS MEN DO BBAIN-WOBE. 

Men in business are required to think as much as stu- 
dents do in college, and they maintain their health year 
after year, if they live temperately and properly. If we 
had a dozen boys to train, and there were no college at 
hand, we would, if possible, njove the family within hear- 
ing of the college-bell, and our boys should eat every 
meal imder the parental roof, and be in bed every night 
at the proper time. We commend the wisdom of those 
men who move to the vicinity of the college or academy 
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where they wish to educate their chfldren. Youigv as- 
piring, restless, excitable persons, unfitted by mgsB^ cocperi- 
enee, or culture, are ill-adapted to carry themselveB wiselty, 
if they are set free from parental goidanoe and reotraint. 
Those 80 set free will blame their parents for their laxity 
when they become old and wise enough to view the mat- 
ter correctly. If they are kept straigfaty and ava oom* 
polled to carry themselves properly, tliey will nttimaftsly 
praise their parents for their fidelity and imitate their good 
example. 

GONDmONS or SOHOLABLT SUCOESB. 



Correct habits of living, ventilation, abundanoe of 
cise, and from seven to ten hours of sleep woald 
nine-tenths of intelligent children into, and through ool* 
lege with excellent health and unimpaired oonatitiitioii. 
The world is coming to know, not folly, perhaps, in ihia 
generation, that students can be thoroughly edaeated, 
much better, indeed, than now, and graduated with glow- 
ing health and vigorous constitutions. 

Thus physiology teaches those who would study it^ how 
to take care of the health, how to maintain the brain in 
vigor, so that study shall be a pleasure and not a anaze. 
But we would emphasize the fact, that if children in the 
primary departments could be trained in colisthenioa and 
receive object lessons, and have recitations in conoert^ 
and look at lessons put up by means of great placards!, so 
that the whole school could see and read them, and not 
have a book in hand for the first two years, it would make 
study to them a pleasure and not a burden. The little 
ones are anxious for motion ; watch them as they Cfport 
on the green ; they are not still at all ; and in school, for 
a year or two, their time should be devoted to systematia^ 
calisthenic exercises, marchings, singings, reciting in con- 
cert, and looking at objects and listening to explanationa. 
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There are Bcbools of this sort, and an improved public 
sentiment in reference to physiological training, will bring 
the Kindergarten, the calisthenic school, object-teaching 
and diagram -instruction into more general use, and obvi- 
ate many of the evils of early training and education now 
prevalent. Children sometimes get broken down before 
they are twelve years old. How many little, blue-eyed, 
stoop-shouldered, narrow-chested, thin-faced girls pore 
over their books and stand at the head of their class, 
and then in Sunday-school do the same thing I Is it a 
wonder that we have so few healthy women, when the 
best of them are thus pushed in their studies, and en- 
couraged to dress wrongly, to eat wrongly, to study 
wrongly, and thus violate every physiological law? We 
Would have teachers and parents understand these points, 
and they all should be trained and enlightened together; 
otherwise the parent will undermine the work of the 
teacher, or the teacher will fail to carry out the purposes 
of the best instructed parents. 

The late Horace Mann gave a wonderful impetus to ed- 
ucatioii, and if he could have been listened to thoroughly, 
the educational systems would have been carried to a very 
much higher point, and been far more in harmony with 
physiological law than at present He induced the con- 
struction of the best school rooms the country had seen, 
and Massachusetts and the country owe to him more 
to-day, than perhaps to any other man, living or dead ; 
for his work touched the springs of life, and health, and 
cultui*e. It sought to lay sound and deep foundations 
for the health of the body and the culture of the mind. 
He wore himself out in the great work of education. 

While Secretary of the Board of Education he wrote 
twelve Annual Eeports, of one of which the Edinburgh 
Review says : '' This volume is indeed a noble monument 
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of a civilized people ; and if America wen sank beneftth 
tho war<!s, Toiild remain tite faireel picture oa r«oord ot 
an Ideal Commonwealth.** 



INTELLECT, THREE-FOLD. 

We have explained under the head of "Temperament** 
the difference between one pupil and another, as to apti- 
tude for study, exercise, physical exertion, and meucsl 
labor. We come now to say 
that there are, speaking gener- 
ally, three kinds of intellectual 
tendency. These tendencies 
come under the head of Per- 
ce inion. Memory, and Reflec- 
tion. Those who are very full 
in the lower region of the foi'e- 
hcad, whose heads are long 
from the opening of the eitrs 
forward to that region, the 
temperament being favoraable 
of course, will be quick to 
perceive things and their qual- 
ities. They will gather knowl- 
edge rapidly, will catch educational facts with an avidity 
illustrated by the manner of chickens when corn is scat- 
tered among them. Chickens do not stop like squirrels to 
nibble, nor like rabbits to masticate, but they seize and 
swallow the grain. So pupils, the lower part of whose 
foreheads are very full and prominent, seize upon liicts as 
soon as they are presented, and become instantly masters 
of them. (See fig. 13.) 

Speaking with a little more partionlarity, we may say 
that for every quality of matter there is in the mind a 
corresponding faculty. 
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PKKCKPTTTB, <Jr OBSBKTINO TACITLTIXS, 

Individuality takes cognizance of things at mere ex- 
iBteDceB without reference to shape, bnlk, density, color, 
number, order, time, or place. It appreciates the divisi- 
bilitj of matter. The part of speech in grammar called 
noun relates to this facntty and its work. There Are other 
perceptive faculties which Judge of other qnatties of mat- 
ter besides mere eziBtence. These are Form, which judges 
of shape; 5'mw, of extension, magnitude, or bulk; Weight, 
of density, or ponderability; Color, of hue; Order, of 
arrangement, or method ; Cafc«to(ion, of number; Zocal- 
Uy, of direction or place; Tune, of sound, and T%me of 
duration. As these relate to 
the qualities of things mainly, 
the tei-ih adjective is used id 
reference to their action. 

HISTOBICAI. ICEMOBT. 

Eventuaiity, located in the 
center of the forehead, relates 
to history, motion, facts, and ^^ 
transactions, and here comes 
in the verb. When we speak 
the word " horse," the faculty 
of Individuality instantly has ""^ '«-KTBm,*LTT lab... 
before it the appearance of the animal in question; the 
horse, in the abstract, is there, and the grammarian 
recognizes it, or its name, as a noun. Bat when we say, 
" It is a large, handsome, dark-bay horse," the faculties 
of Form, Size, and Color recognize these qualities, and the 
grammatical term adjective expresses those qualities ; and 
wlien the horse moves, it is an action, an event, recog- 
nized by Eventuality, and then that part of speech called 
verb is brought into service. The pupil to be a good 
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grammarian needs, enpecially, all these faculties which 
relate to nonns, ailjt^iives, and verbs. 

It mnst be evident to the teacher, when he necB one 
child deficient in this region, and another which is emi- 
nently developed, that they can not properly be claused 
together, or taught alike. The one with a prominont 
brow will learn facta and things perhaps ten times £iBter 
than the other, and the question is whether the boy who is 
dull in respect to facts and things shall hinder twenty boys 
who may be as quick as a flash in reference to these mat- 
tei-s. But before wo are through we will endeavor to 
bring to view some compensating thoughta in behalf of 
dull boys. 

REFLECnVK, OB BBASONINO FACULTIXS. 

The R^ftectioe or reasoning organs are located in the 
upper part of the forehead, and those in whom that part 
is large, or those in whom the 
head is long from the opening 
of liie ear to the region of the 
forehead, will show a corre- 
sponding tendency to consider 
the abstract and philosophical 
side of subjects. If these per- 
8011R are moderately developed 
ill the lower part of the fore- 
head, they will go' from prin- 
ciples to facts. Comprehend- 
ing principles first, they will 
appreciate the necessitr for 
fatts, and hunt for them. 'They F* m-»«*»<»<i"» <>«■*»• l^»*a 
are like the arehitect who builds the house first on paper 
and then goes out and looks for the material with whluh 
to erect it, while he who has a large lower forehead 
gathei-8 facts rapidly, and may desire to know their mean- 
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ing and value. Snch an one is like Lira who, in the prog- 
ress of his business affairs, buys timber, lumber, bricks, 
and other material, and when he has accumulated all the 
parts or factors of a house, casts about to see what he shall 
»Io with them, and concludes on reflection to build a 
house. A person with a large uppei: forehead inclines to 
thumb his book through, at least to read the chapter-heads, 
and see in som^ measure what he has to expect in read- 
inor the book. As a student he studies the i*ules of his 
text-book, and goes back from the rule to the practice, and 
thinks out every problem in arithmetic, in grammar, or 
mathematics. One in whom the perceptives are predom- 
inant and the reflectives are deficient, learns the forms of 
procedure quickly, will be very flippant in his studies if 
little thinking or reasoning be required, and may work out 
results, but will not be able to explain why he does this 
or that, or why the results should be as they are. It 
often happens, therefore, that those boys who are dull in 
regard to the preliminary studies, who are slow to gather 
facts, and whose memory is poor, will be regarded as dull 
and unpromising. They have to be " coached " by other 
pupils in arithmetic, and in the prelim'inary details of vari- 
ous subjects of study ; but when they arrive at fifteen or 
eighteen years of age these square-headed boys who, like 
winter apples, are becoming ripened, are able to help those 
early smart ones, who have the retreating forehead, in the 
higher branches of mathematics and philosophy. 

HABMONIOUS DBYELOPMEKT. 

If a boy have an equal and ample development of j.he 
lower part of the forehead, of the middle section, and of 
the upper ; in other words, if be have a long and promi- 
nent development of the forehead, and one that is harmo- 
nious in form, with a favorable temperament, he will be 
equal to the best in perception, will gather a knowledge 
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of factB and thing* quickly, Till treasure up and reme^ 

ber whnt he has leariifil, and an he advancea where mors 

rt'aKonini; power ia required he will be competent for that 

piac-e. Such persons will do vt-ry much towsrd ednca^ 

iiig themsplvcB ; they will require 

but little imt ruction ; will make 

Rijiid progresM, attaining steadfant 

footing at every step; and these 

are they who become atrong, 

Bound, comprehensive, and pow- < 

erful. 

TnUK lirrBLLECTTTAL CLASSIFICA- 
TIOW. 

We sujrgest to teachem the pro- 
priety of clasnifying pupiU in Bnch rig. : 
a way that those with retreating foreliends and promineiit 
brows shall be together; those who are full in the center 
of the forehead, who gatlior and retain facts and hiRtorj 
shall be together ; those with square, heavy foreheada at 
the top and deficient in the base shall be together; and 
those who have an equal and large development of all the 
parts or regions of the forehead shall be allowed to work 
together; and thus let each class make progress sb ftak 
AS it may, while the teaching shall be so varied aa to be 
adapted to each class according to tlie mental pecoliari- 
ties of its members. In this way teaching would lose half 
its weariness, and pupils could be pushed forward with 
less drudgery to themselves, and would make, perhaps, 
twi«e as much progress as they now do. 

Putting pupils of all kinds of temperaments and derel- 
opnients of mind into one class, and trying to establish 
some general system of leaching that shall answer for all, 
is largely a waste of time, patieoce, and strength on tb« 
part of the teacher, and none of the pupils in that way 
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can be properly taught ; but the teacher who will divide 
his pupils into such classes as can take a given line of 
explanation and instruction profitably will find his work 
much easier than it is in the ordinary way, and will achieve 
a far better reward for his efforts. In one case his in- 
structions will be full of facts, and in that manner he will 
invite the pupils up toward ideas. In another case he 
will get hold of the idea, the theme, or philosophy of the 
subject, which will awaken in the pupils an interest to 
follow the teacher toward the facts. In a case in which 
the three qualities of intellectual faculties, viz., Percep- 
tioriy Memory, and Reflection, are equally developed, the 
teaching may be done in three ways. The principle may 
be stated and the facts inferred ; the history may be given 
and the principle inferred ; or the particulars may be set 
forth, as in object-teaching, and the pupils will follow the 
teacher as fast as he can travel toward the conclusion. 

Thus, following a course adapted to the peculiar talents 
of different pupils, and classifying them accordingly, the 
results of instruction might be made much more equal 
than they generally are, and the pupils, when they finally 
left the school, would be much more nearly on a par 
with each other in regard to scholarship and preparation 
for life's duties. As it now is, some pupils are but superfi- 
cially educated, and go into the world knowing but little 
which will qualify them for their duties. Another set of 
pupils become theorists, and, knowing but little of practi 
cal life, become philosophical and theoretical failures. 
Another aet, the well-balanced and harmonious, in spite 
of the fact that half the labor of the teacher in their behalt 
has been wasted or ill-adapted to their needs, nevertheless 
leave the school fairly furnished for the duties and labors 
of life, and are they who are most likely to take a useful 
place in the world and rise to distinction. Yet, if they 
could have had, during all their school days, a course of 
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instraction adapted to their own derelopmcnt^ and had 
not been oblij^ed to wait idly for the dull and awkwaid, 
they might have had dunble the amount of culture, and 
been able to take a place at twenty-one which now they 
have to work ten long years to reach. Teachings, wiaefy 
predicated on temperament and mental orgaiusation, 
would double the amount of education attained dniing 
school-life, and promote the power and influence of gra^ 
nates in an equal degree. As we firmly believe this to 
be true, we do not over-estimate the importanoe of our 
theme. 

FEBCEFTION — THE WUIIX)W OF THl UISDm 

We have called attention, in general terms, to the trmin- 
ing of the intellect, to the different departments of intet 
lectnal development, or the different ranges of faonlttes 
through which knowledge is brought to the understandings 
It will make the subject explicit, if we analyse the intel* 
lectual faculties more in detail, and we invite the reader to 
the consideration of the first intellectual faculty, whioih acta 
as a door or window to the mind. 

INDIVIDUALITT. 

Individuality is the first Acuity called into action in intelt 
lectual effort. It recognizes the existence of things, the 
divisibility of matter ; it is the faculty which separates one 
thing from another. A person with but an indifferent devel- 
opment or activity of it may look at a brick wall, within 
fifty yards of his point of observation, and to him it is one 
great mass ; it is a waU, and that is all that it amounts ta 
Another, who has Individuality large and active, will see 
the tiers of bricks, and looking still closer, he vdll see that 
these tiers are made up of separate blocks of matter, and 
after a while, he sees that the wall is made up of fifty 
thousand individual bricks, laid in tiers in such a "^^^nner 
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as to break joints, and thereby give strength to the struc- 
ture. To him, therefore, the wall is more than a great 
single mass of matter ; it is made up of individual masses, 
and he recognizes these individual components of the 
wall. 

This faculty should be cultivated by those in whom it is 
not naturally strong, in order to make it more active and 
influential. The young should have their attention directed 
to things as separate from everything else. Things should 
be individualized, specialized, regarded in severalty. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF INDIVIDUALITY. 

The natural language of this faculty is, '* Let me see 1" 
and those in whom it is well developed, put their heads for- 
ward when they look at objects that are miles away, as if 
they would push the faculty towards the object which inter- 
ested it. Publishers of illustrated history appeal to this 
faculty by their pictures and illustrations ; hence the pic 
tonal pairs are popular, excite mterest, ;nd impress L 
facts and details of a subject most vividly upon the mind 
of the reader and observer. Though we may hear or read 
the statement that the catrs ran over an embankment 
thirty feet high, and were piled up in an indiscriminate 
heap, broken and shattered, we look for the illustrated 
weeklies for a picture of the scene ; and it is sometimes a 
feast for Mirthfulness and Comparison to observe the differ- 
ence between the pictures of two of the leading illustrated 
papers which profess to present the same scene. So 
thoroughly has the mind of the public been trained to look 
for a picture of whatever disaster occurs, that the picture 
of a burning ship at sea, with the passengers leaping over- 
board and struggling in the v/aves, or an illustration of an 
explosion, which, like the burning ship, was not seen at all 
by the artist, the picture of which he makes up solely from 
imagination, or from some rough sketch or description, are 
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ea^rlv expected and the observing facnltiea, IndiTiduaKif 
as the leader, mast see the pictore in order to get a vind 
sense of the scene. 

It is well known that if we see an avalanche;, a dup 
launched, or wrecked on the rocks, a great oonflMgratioiiy or 
a railroad catastrophe, it will make an impression npon the 
mind that will hannt us for weeks. We never can fbiget 
its horrors, though we might be. glad to do sa nioatra- 
tions of travel, mountains, rivers, towns, and all aorta of 
scenorj, make the book which contains them songfat for, 
and when faithfully done, a man seems to have traTeled 
among all nations, witnessed every scene, and would in- 
stantly know the places depicted if he could be, while 
asleep, set down in them. 

illustrated LFTERATURI and SCIKNOl. 

The map, in the study of geography, illustrates another 
use of Individuality, together with several of the other 
perceptive faculties. Since geographical atlases have become 
universal, we have to appeal to persons nearly three-qoar- 
ters of a century old, to recall the delight which was oooa* 
sioned by the first school atlases. The committing to 
memory of descriptions of countries, rivers, towns, lakes^ 
etc., in the olden time, tbouch true in fact, brought little 
knowledge to the mind, and no training of the mind, in 
fact, but that of verbal memory and imagination. Not only 
do children's picture books and primers demand illostration 
in these days, but cyclopedias and quarto-dictionaries mnat 
be full of illustrations to be saleable. Fifteen years ago 
the American Cyclopedia was considered a treasure in 
literature and science, but there was not an illustration 
in its sixteen volumes. During this Centennial year the 
same work is undergoing revision, and to make it comport 
with the spirit of the times, it is full of beautiful illnstra- 
tious. Twenty years ago it would answer to describe, in 
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appropriate language, any object of interest. Now the 
rattlesnake, for instance, must not only be depicted as a 
whole, but the poisonous fangs must be exhibited in the dis- 
sected head, and the rattle also must be shown, and its 
structure defined as well as explained. So of birds, fishes, 
animals, insects, and mechanical structures, and these illus- 
trations may be called painting speech, and speaking to the 
eyes. 

INSTRUCTION THBOUOH THIS EYK. 

This faculty is one of the group which is addressed by 
object-teaching, and we hardly need say that those who 
have the whole range of organs across the brows poorly 
developed (see fig. 15), should be trained with more assi- 
duity and continued effort than those who have the faculties 
strongly marked; for training improves the faculties, by 
strengthening and developing the organs through which 
they are manifested. Those who have them large will grasp 
the truth as fast as it can be depicted ; nevertheless, our 
proposed classification in respect to pupils who have these 
organs large and small, is to be insisted on. Because those 
in whom Individuality is large, with the concurrent facul- 
ties, will travel over five times as much ground, in a given 
course of instruction, or in a given time, as those can in 
whom they are moderately developed. They would accom- 
plish, then, as much in one session as the others would in 
five, and it is only fair that those who are rapid in the 
acquisition of that knowledge which comes bv observation , 
should not be hindered by those in whom these faculties are 
weak; besides^ the studies which depend upon reflection 
and meditation, may come to those reasone rs with five tu^s 
more ease and success than they will to these practical 
minds, an3~lhey may reaUy get through the course in the 
same tune ] Wir.bfttfc^Jtf JtQ* proparly ffiflssadi Jw^^ukt be 
twice a3 long as necessary in getting through. 
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ABSnUOT THINKEBS. 

Thone in whom the top of the forehead is large and fhe 
lower part amall (see fi;;. 15) will stady abstract sobjecte 
with ease and roadinesH ; while one with a retreating fore- 
head (see fig. 13) will be puzzled to comprehend the ab- 
stract, and in that field work very slowly. By a just 
clasRifioation of the pupils according to their talentB and 
the topics to be taught^ the education of all can be facili- 
tated aud no time wasted by one waiting for another. 

THE ANALYTICAL THINSEB. 

But Individuality is the open door through which apecifte 
facts as well as objects are recognized. If the reader will 
observe the manner in which a man talks who is partica- 
larly full just above the root of the nose, where Individnality 
is located, he will notice that he insists on specific declara- 
tious, on definiteness of statement ; aud more especially if 
the forehead be full in the middle of the upper part where 
Comparison is located, he will divide subjects and sab- 
divide, and deal with each department separately from. 
everything else. He will individualize the topic, and argu- 
ment, and oot mix up the parts of his subject; but where 
this organ. Comparison, is small, there is frequently a gen- 
eralizing tendency. Such a person will talk about every- 
thing in general, and nothing in particular ; will seem to 
have no starting points, and he will deal with a subject 
very much as a stupid person would who should take his 
scythe and climb over the fence into a field of grass and 
commence mowing anywhere but at the right place or edge^ 
cutting here and there and everywhere, without r^ard to 
consecutiveness or order. 

ABSENCE OF HIND. 

Some persons are inclined to wander in their thoughts^ 
when the teacher or conversationist is defining or explain- 
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ing a sabject Those, howeyer, who are folly developed 
at iDdividualitj, will watch the speaker, keep their eyes 
wide open and upon him, will not sit with half-dosed 
eyes, dreaming, as if they did not half understand the sub- 
ject ; but will lean forward, drinking in every word, letting 
no gesture, intonation, or statement escape their attention. 

SFEOIAL KINDS OF TALENT. 

Teachers will rapidly learn, under the light of this method 
of investigation, which of the pupils can take facts, and feel 
an interest in them ; which will watch for the illustrations 
with most interest and profit, and when there is a class, or 
section of a class, under instruction, will see which pupils 
have a weak development of the perceptives, and strong 
reflective oi^ns. In such cases we would suggest that 
the general e]q)lanation be first made, the logical statement 
set forth clearly, and the ultimate result given ; then the 
question may be asked, if the class wishes to go back to 
the foundation and watch the progress of the structure, 
and they then will be willing to go back, and will enjoy 
all the steps that have led to the result The teacher may 
be certain that these square-headed boys and girls will 
feel no interest in the details until they have some inkling 
as to what the details refer to. 

MAKING PAPER : TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 

The process of manufacturing paper would be wonder- 
fully interesting to one of these retreating foreheads. He 
would hear a rumbling machine, and rush up to see what 
it was that made the fearful npise ; and there he would see 
dirty rags being cut up into ten thousand pieces, and the 
macLe^onn^g with Lb rapidi,^ as to ml a continued 
roarmg, and it would be very exciting to him, without re- 
gard to the ultimate result As he went into the next 
room he would see certain great vats and boilers, and he 
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would aak : ** What are these ?" and there he would see 
that the dirty rags, which he saw in the prooesB of being 
cut, were now undergoing the bleaching process. He 
would learn that certain adds and alkalis were woikiiig at 
thii ru>^ and cleaning them until they became as white as 
Hiiow, and Htill he does not ask : " What are yon doing 
!iiiH for? *'* but he sees what is being done, and rejoices in 
tti:it, without regard to what it may be done for. 
th^n introduced into the grinding mill, where the 
rt'AniSiul to pulp, and as it floats around in the vat or 
i'ji^iue it lo(iku like curdled milk. He next goes where by 
tlie prooiSBtiH of machinery these rags, now a milkj palp^ 
are Ijeiug worked into beautiful white paper. He sees how 
it in dried, and sized, dried again, and ruled and eat^ and 
brought into condition to be used for the mannfaotare of 
ledgers, a^scouut-books, writing-books, and letter-paper. 
He has followed the rags through all the processes tram 
<iirty, worthIe8H, and diHgusting things, and seen the mate-. 
rial come out in the form of fair and beautiful paper, and 
ha» thus been e^lucatcd from things and facts to results 
and ideas. Ho has learned the why and wherefore from 
the facts and details. 

HOW lY) TEAOU TUB SAME THZNO TO THX TmNKEB. 

The boy with the square forehead must be first taken 
into the finishing room. He must see the complete 
of paper, and as he saw over the door *' Paper-Mill,** 
he came in, he looks for paper first, and when that is 
Sijown him, his reasoning organs begin to ask : '' How is 
thlH constructed ? " and the last process before completion, 
namely, the ruling, must be shown him. Then the prooess 
of forming and drying the paper, then the process of 
grinding the rags, then the process of bleaching, and then 
the first rude prooess of assorting and cutting the stook ; 
and there also he sees a bale of stock untouched, and he 
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looks ab that and thinks of the white paper and says : 
" Is it possible that that dirty, ragged stuff can be made 
into such beautiful white paper ? " Then he is ready to 
begin with the dirty stock, and go through as the first boy 
did, and follow the process from the beginning to the 
ending. But in order that he may understand paper- mak- 
ing with his cast of mind, he must begin at the ending 
and go back to the beginning in a reverse process. When 
the two boys are dismissed from their visit to the paper- 
mill, one going through it one way, and the other in the 
opposite direction, they are equally well-informed. Both 
have become acquainted with the facts ; both have learned 
something about the philosophy of the process, and both 
can go home and describe it, remembering all their lifetime 
what the process of paper-making is. But they learned it 
by entirely different methods. One form of instruction 
would not have answered for both. One must take the 
facts by the observing powers ; the other must, by the ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculties, go back from effect to cause. 

READINa AND SPELLINa. 

In reading, the faculty of Individuality is trained. Those 
who can see the letters and their combinations most read- 
ily, or detect most readily if a letter happens to be turned 
wrong-side up, or if the top of an /i or of a cZ be broken 
off, will make the best readers, so far as seeing what the 
words are is concerned, and spelling is greatly aided by 
this faculty. The looks of a word as a whole, though it 
may employ the faculties of Size and Form nearly as much 
as Individuality, will impress the mind of the observer as 
to whether it is correctly spelled ; and who has not, when 
in doubt about the spelling of a word, hastily written it, to 
see how it would look, written one way or another ? 

TYMhSETTTNO AND INDrvmUALTnT. 

This faculty is employed successfully in some of the 
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tmcleR and arts of Ufa In tjpe-fletling, for esample, he 
who haH a hi^h degrco of Individnality, can qaiddy pat 
ciicli tv]M* iu the right place. He can see one epecial type^ 
how it HcH, ami how it is to be picked np, and tamed, or 
not turned, to lx> pat into the *' stick/' as it is called ; he 
is the one who will accomplish most in that direction, and 
the instant he has found one type or letter, and reoogniied 
how it must be handled, in order to set it ooneci^, he leta 
his eye fall on the next box, which is filled with the next 
letto.r, and catches the image of another. He does not 
wait till he gets the first letter fixed, before he looka far 
the second, but he lets his eye go a notch ahead, all the 
time, and thus he will pick up type as feust as a «Hfton 
will pick up com ; but persons with small IndiyidiiaKty 
have to look before they can identify a letter, and they get 
in the habit of making motions with the head and bo^; 
printers coll it " ducking and bobbing. "^ Printers with a 
full development of Individuality are not likely to make 
that motion. 

TACT IN TRADE. 

Persons employed in variety stores, require this faonltjr 
strong, together with Locality and Order, to lemember 
where the different articles or goods are. A clerk nith a 
full brow, especially in the center, will at his leisure be 
looking all around the store, identifying different things^ 
and studying their nature and their names, their prioee 
and their uses, and will learn as much of that kind of 
knowledge in three months, as one with a heavy top-head 
and a deficient brow will in a year. Those who wish to 
employ clerks in book-stores, in drug-stores, in fancy stores^ 
in hardware stores, where many things are to be reco^niaed 
and understood, will see to it that those they employ have 
a large development of the perceptive organs, especially of 
Individuality. Two persons of this sort would be worth 
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as innch 849 three or four of the other sort in daily liie, out- 
side of the school-room, where we ought to learn the facts 
which outward life will employ in the conduct of its affairs. 

MANUFAOTUBEBS NEED INDIVIDnALITT. 

Instances will occur to the reader where observation 
and perception are requisite to his success. In a manufac 
tory where there is much machinery, and many details and 
processes to be attended to, the observer is the one to be 
useful. In the daily duties of housekeeping, the observer 
is the one who keeps everything tidy, and accomplishes 
promptlv the duties required. Let two persons go out 
picking Wries, each anxious to get as many as possible ; 
the field being the same for both, the one with the full 
brow will think the berries are thick, and the other wiU 
gaze, and not see them quickly, and think the picking is 
poor, and will go home chagrined and mortified, with the 
basket half full, while the other comes with a full basket, 
and thinks the berries were very thick ; and the one who 
has picked the basket full will *'look over" his in less 
time than the other will ''look over" his half basket 
Besides, the one with the full basket will present his berries 
dean and ready for the table, and the other, after all his 
care, will have here and there a lea( or a stem, or a poor 
berry. 

CHILDBEN niPBOFEBLT BLAMED. 

We hardly need suggest to the mother that if she under- 
stands as well the capacities of these two boys or girls, as 
we hope she will, when she has finished this chapter, she 
will cease to praise one for being attentive, and willing, and 
industrious, and to find fault with the other for being 
stupid and a blunder-head, not caring to do right. It is 
quite possible, that when these boys come to struggle with 
their lessons, the one with the heavy top.head may be able 
to understand the tl^aory and philosophy underlying the 
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Huliject, while the smart one, baviog got into something i 
little more profound thaii berrj- -picking, will be oompelled 
to l<-aa upon bis delinquent brother for the knowledge 
that comes tbrough tlie upper half of the head, or thzon^^ 
tbc reflective and retentive intellect. 

The young aboiilil be taught to loot, to crUiciae, to ob- 
wTio^, to let nothing escnpe attention and pointed inTeati- 
gntion. Those who pursue the natural scienoee, which ao 
lai^lj' depend apon observation, need the beat condition 
of the perceptive orgnns, as to Development, Activity, and 
Training. The pb^ologist, the chemist, the pathologist, 
the botanist, the entomologist, the omithologiHt, the gadlo- 
gist, and tbe rest, must see and discriminate aharplT — mnift 
use perception— for it is through the aotiritj of then 
faculties that he obtains his knowledge. 

INUUK OOSEBVINO FOWZB. 

The North American Indian has a large development of 
the organs of observation, as will be seen b? the ftillneM 
across the brow of fig. 17. 
Tbe reaaoning organs^ lo- 
cated in the upper part of 
the forehead, an better 
developed in this powers 
ful chief than in TTniin.t»^ 
generally, whose forebeada 
seem vei; retreating, from 
fullness at the brow and 
deficiency aboye. What 
strength of temperament 
y and charaetor are sera m 
this face, and in the widQi 
the orown 1 Tbe Indian wan- 
ders through the forest without roads or marked trees, and 
never loses bis vray. He observes the pecnliaritf of eyeiy 
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of the head, and its height 
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thing he sees, and, it is said, he will track the bear, when 
the dry leaves deeply cover the ground, and ho will know 
the size of the bear, the way she was going, and the speed ; 
when a white man carefully looking, can see no marks of 
bear's footsteps. The character of the bark of the tree 
tells the Indian which is Nprth or South, the moss being 
more abundant on the shady side. 

INDIAN STORY. 

As an instance of close observation and critical percep- 
tion by the Indian, a story is related of one who lived 
where white men had trenched upon the red man's domain, 
and thus brought the two peoples in contact. He had 
killed a deer, and hung the hind-quarters on a tree, as 
high as a tall Indian could reach, and leaving it there, he 
pursued his tour of hunting. During the night a little 
snow had fallen, and the Indian returning the next day for 
his saddle of venison, saw that it had been stolen. He 
set about ascertaining what kind of person had taken it, 
and how he might be identified. He observed the indica- 
tions with a detective's tact and sagacity, and started off in 
pursuit of the lost property and him who had taken it 
He was certain he would know the man* anywhere, even 
though the venison were disposed of. Meeting a settler he 
asked him if he had seen ^' a httle, old, white man, having 
with him a short gun, and a Uttle, bob-tailed dog, and car^ 
rying a saddle of venison on his shoulder. Such a man 
has stolen one from me." The man who was thus accosted 
replied that he had seen such a person with such a dog, 
gun, and venison, and asked how he knew all about it, and 
whether he had seen the thief. '^ O, no, I have not seen 
him, but I know it was a little man because he piled up 
things to stand on to reach the venison. I know he was 
.old because he took short steps ; that he was a white man 
because his toes turned out as an Indian's never do. I 
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know that he had a nhort gun because I saw wlier« lie set 
it down in the snow by a tree, and noticed the mark the 
muzzle made where it leaned against the txee. I know 
the dog was a liifle one, becau8e his tracks were small and 
near together, and that he had a hob'tail^ for I saw wfaere 
he sat down in the snow to wait for his master, while he 
was getting down the venison." 

SELF-TAUGHT. 

Having no science and cultured civilization, the eon of 
nature studies things^ and learns and remembers by dbeerra- 
tion, and his Perceptive organs thus become wandetfiillT 
acute, and show us how culture may be applied to the ISmsiiI- 
ties, as aids in science, and in the daily economies of life. 

Teachers, when they know the natures of this fiusnlty, 
separately, and its office and influence when it acts wiUi 
its fellows, and the many ways in which it can be brought 
into use, will see the opportunity, in every part of their 
teaching, how to awaken interest in the pupils, how instmo- 
tion may be readily imparted, and thereby the progress of 
learning greatly advanced, and the drudgery of teaching 
essentially mitigated. 

The teacher soon finds that be has disposition as well as 
talent to deal with. Having given some general statementi 
in respect to perceptive and reflective intellect, and having 
shown how the flrst intellectual faculty opens the mind in a 
practical way to all the realms of truth, we ii^vite attention 
to some of the propensities and emotions before going on 
to complete the analysis of the other intellectual faculties ; 
because the child has to be regulated in his dispositions 
as well as being instructed in regard to facts and ideas. 

INTELLECT NOT THE WHOLE MAN. 

It is not the whole of education to inform and guide 
the intellect Teachers are very apt to start with the 
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tbouglit that they are expected only to develop the nnder- 
BtaDding, to store the memory of the pupil with &cts, and 
to train him to think. This of course is the ostensible 
sphere of the teacher, and if children had intellect only, or 
according to old mental philosophy, peboeption, memory, and 
JUDGMENT, education would be a comparatively simple task ; 
but when it is considered that the pupil has propensities and 
passions, affections, aspirations, sentiments, imagination, and 
moral quahties, as well as intellect, to be dealt with, the 
problem of education becomes complicated. We often hear 
the statement from, those who are guided in their ideas of 
mind by the old-school mental philosophy, that there is an 
education of the heart as well as of the intellect. By this 
we suppose they mean the same that we do when we say the 
sentiments, affections, and propensities need to be educated 
as well as the intellect. 

TWO MODES OF EMOTIONAL AOTIVITT. 

The re are two ways of training and educating the em o-. 
tionar nature. One may be cal led the normal and tbeoSlie r 
toe abnormai. ^e learn bad ha bits ; we ac quire good ones. 
The unagmanon, tor mstance, may be divertea from its le- 
gitimate action, and led into the realm of wild and romantic 
fantasy until the mind loses its just balance. The faculties 
which give energy, oourago, industry, and force, are fre- 
quently perverted by training so as to act in the form of 
low and quarrelsome dispositions. Prudence, arising from 
Cautiousness, may be diverted to fear and timidity ; ambi- 
tion, arising from Approbativeness, may be perverted to 
vanity; and pride, which originates in Self-Esteem, and 
which gives a just self-estimation and dignity of char- 
acter, may be so warped as to exhibit austerity, 
haughtiness, and ^otism. Alimentiveness, or the fac- 
ulty which lies at the foundation of appetite, instead of 
being guided and regulated in its action towards objects 
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legitimate and proper, in the nae of nntritioiis and whbl* 
Bome articles, may be so trained as to crmwe noxioiis 
driiikB, fltimalants, and narcotics, and what is true of the 
pro^xiusitics here named, is true of every mental power; ea- 
peciully is this true of ever} thing bnt the intellect. 

The old style of mental philosophy is more neaily cogree t 
in respect to the intellectual faculties than in reepeot to the 
affective faculties or feelings, out of which eharaoier 
proceeds. One writer teaches us that man has oonaoience^ 
and another that he is induced by the lore of praise to do 
that which is approved as just and proper by the com- 
munity. Some believe that man has by nature a spirit at 
devotion. Others teach that man reverences Booaacding as 
he is instructed to reverence, and that his rehgioos training 
is the mother of his religious sentiments, and so of neaify 
all the emotional elements of the mind. 

BIGHT VIEWS OF Hnn> NEOESSABT. 

Until the true philosophy of the mind can be nnderstood 
and applied, there will bo no system of instrnctioai wfaidi 
«hall be fully adapted to the wonts of the human race. In 
imitation of the lessons which nature teaches, let ns study to 
know what are the elements of the mind, and then we can 
impress the young learner in regard to obedience to the 
laws of his body, his disposition, and bis intellect. Every 
school should teach physiology. I^y this we do not mean 
a long list of hard technicalities, but the subject of rig'ht 
living and right feeding should be so simplified that 
children ten years of age can understand it as well as they, 
can a game of marbles or checkers. It certainly would not 
be difficult to inform an intelligent child that while it would 
be his duty and privilege to nourish the body, the entire 
system may be debased by the over-indulgence of appetite. 
If teachers would learn, in their own experience, how to 
nourish the body so as to insure health, and the highest 
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order of physioal and mental development, it would not 
be a difficcQt task for them to train the young in such a way 
that appetite will bo kept in its normal channel. As perfect 
health is the first condition of human happiness, if this can 
be attained, one-half the task of training normal propen- 
sities is accomplished. A fever of the brain or of the 
body causes a fevered state of all the mental functions, and 
especially of the lower feelings. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ANGEB. 

So long as the teacher supposes that the whole mind is 
engaged in each of the emotional feelings, he will not be 
Ukely to impart to those under his charge any higher or 
clearer views, and it will be quite natural for one of his 
pupils, when indulging the feeUng of anger, and when 
under its domination, to suppose that he is really outraged, 
and grossly and maliciously wronged. He feels that he is 
doing the right thing to chastise the object of his dis- 
pleasure. When, however, he shall be instructed suffi> 
dently in the philosophy of the mind to know that he is 
under the influence of perhaps a single faculty — Combative- 
ness — his inclination to submit to its sway will be modi- 
fiod ; but so long as he believes that his whole mental nature 
is invaded, that he is sufifering indignity and insult, and 
that every power of his mind should be engaged to repel 
it, he will of course lose his self-control, and be impelled, 
as by a moral necessity, to act, for the time being, the 
part of a maniac. It is not difficult to teach an intelli- 
gent boy or girl, ten years old, that this feeling is but the 
perversion of a single faculty or propensity, and that an 
effort should be made through other faculties to repress it. 

LIKE EXCITES LIKE. 

There is one law of mental action which needs but to 
be stated to be understood and accepted, namely, that the 
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excitement and exercise of a given lacnliy on the part of 
the teacher or parent, tends directly to excite the coxre- 
spending faculty in the child or pnpil ; yet nothing is xnoxe 
common than for a hoy who is gritty and fractioas in his 
temper, to be treated with seyerity and annoyed with pro- 
yoking threats by the teacher. There seems to be an 
erroneous general idea that we must meet might with 
might, seyerity with severity, quarrelsomeness with a cor- 
responding state of mind ; and most teachers, when thej 
come into the presence of a boy of rough temper, feel that 
they must put on a stiff face, and a firm voice, and a z%id 
form of statement, just as they would hold a headHstrooig 
horse with a stiff bit If Combativeness and Destmo- 
tiveness are the leading qualities of a child's mind, it ia 
the true philosophy not to awaken these feelings, but to 
talk to something else. The boy may have the senti 
ments of honor, justice, kindness, affection, any one of 
which qualities may be easily awakened by a kindly ad 
dress, and his Combativeness will subside. We have seen 
a party of angry men ready to commit violence in the des- 
truction of property, and possibly in the shedding of blood, 
who were quieted by some wise and well-balanced person. 
The men would have resisted bludgeons and blimderbnsses 
bravely, but when a benevolent man with a calm face calls 
them ^^ friends " or '*' gentlemen," and asks permission, as 
a friend, to communicate to them some thoughts that might 
seem true to them, they listen, and in five minutes are 
ready to defend and protect, with their lives, that which 
they had just been plotting to overcome and destroy. 

HOW TO TBAIXr THE TDCED. 

On the other hand, pupils who lack energy, who have 
too little of Combativeness and Destructiveness, having 
narrow heads in the region above and about the ears, 
require to be built up and excited, in the region of force 
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and courage. To such persons emphasis should be given 
to directions. There should be spirit in the instruction of 
the teacher which would excite bravery and force; but 
where these feelings are very strong we should never add 
fuel to the fire of passion, by angry words and denunciatory 
treatment. The most successful administrators of govern- 
ment ID school, whom we have seen, are those who 
had thorough control of their own temper. A plain, calm, 
truthf al statement of a child's delinquency, would awaken 
his understanding, his moral sentiments, and his affections 
on the side of truth and duty ; while the combative element, 
not being addressed, becomes placid and quiet ; in short, 
it is thrown into the minority. Then all the pupil needs 
is simply a suggestion as to what he ought to do, and he 
hastens to accomplish it as he would to escape a great 
difficulty when the proper course should be pointed out to 
him. 

BIGHT MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 

But we may be told that some headstrong, quarrelsome 
natures can not be won over by this patient, gentle appeal 
to the other faculties. Admit it, and this brings us to say 
that nearly all the whipping that is done in schools and in 
famihes does more harm than good. We say nearly 
all. We have said that the exercise of a given faculty 
in the parent or teacher awakens the corresponding faculty 
in the pupil. Suppose then that the child is angry, mis- 
chievous, and wicked, and really needs to be punished. 
Admit that he is one of the kind that can not easily be 
reached by collateral influences; that he must be ad- 
dressed through his sense of fealing, rather than through 
his moral sentiments, self-respect, or ambition. Let there 
be no haste in the punishment The more deliberation 
and coolness that shall be exemplified on the part of the ad- 
ministrator, the better. If a time, three hours distant, 
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should be set for the settlement oi the diiBcalty, it would 
have a good influence, for it would give the ohild time to 
cool off and think over his delinquency or dime, and thus 
all the faculties of hope, and fear, and shame, and ja4g- 
ment, and affection might become actiye, while the irrita* 
tion of the faculties which produced the diBobedJenca 
would haye subsided. 

MORAL EFFBCT OF MODERATIOH. 

Then, the adjournment of the case indicates delibemtion 
on the part of the parent or teacher, which has a good 
effect in its appearance and often in reality. Certainly it 
gives all angry feelings time to subside. When it ia decided, 
after calm deliberation on the subject^ that there seems to 
be no other way but to inflict some kind of paniahmeut^ 
either a denial of some desired object, to-morrow or next 
week, or the infliction of corporal punishment at a time 
not distant, the child begins to wish to take the whip- 
ping and have done with it. He does not want to be 
talked to any more, nor be obliged to think o^ and dread 
the punishment any longer. He feels tender, meUow^and 
sorry, and has come (o the conclusion that he is looked upon 
not as a mere object on which the wrath of the parent or the 
teacher is to be inflicted. Then a few well-laid-on blows, 
slowly, deliberately, and sharply administered, giving time 
for each one to strike in and take fuU effect, it would seem 
to the delinquent as if the punishment were very severe, 
but it being inflicted with deliberateness, he would not 
regard it as vindictive. One such whipping would be likely 
to last a child a year, perhaps Ave years, or a lifetima 
But when the teacher or parent detects the delinquent in 
some mischief, and roughly seizes him and gives him a 
severe thrashing, and the blows are piled on thick and £em^ 
it only makes him more angry, and he wishes he had the 
strength to vindicate himself on the spot, and he would do 
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it iben and there, if he had the strength to defend himself. 
The manner of the punishment, not the frequency of it, nor 
the severity of it, produces reformation. 

"breakeno the will." 
The common idea that a child's will or temper must be 
broken is erroneous. The whole nature of the child needs 
to be taught obedience, but we would neither break his will 
nor crush his temper, but teach him how to use both, or 
the elements which produce them, in obedience to all the 
laws of his being, and of all the rights of those who 
surround him. We praise a boy's bravery when it is le- 
gitimately exercised; we glory in his steadfastness when he 
uses it properly. It is only when«he sets up his will 
against the requirements of parent or teacher, that they, 
think his will is a very bad faculty, and that his temper 
will be the ruin of him. We assert it without hesitation 
that a person with a high, strong temper, may be so trained 
that he will use it in obedience to all that is lawful, just, 
and moral Anger, like fire, should be kept ¥dthin its 
legitimate bounds, then it becomes energy and courage, 
instead of quarrelsomeness of spirit ; and this is an element 
as important in character as lemon.juice is in lemonade. 

EDUCATION COMPLICATED. 

The errors in the method of education, and the imped 
iments whic]i stand in the way of properly calling out the 
faculties, being understood and removed, we shall then be 
ready for the proper method of bringing each mind forward 
according to its best capacities. 

To EDUCATE is to draw out, to call forth, or lead the fac- 
ulties of the mind toward proper subjects and objects 
according to the normal qualities and peculiarities. To 
TRAIN a faculty is to guide, control, and regulate its action, 
until that action becomes habitual. As no two minds are 
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alike in organic oonstitation, and in the relative strength 
of the different fecolties and propensities, the subject of 
education is really very complicated, and the more there 
is to a character, the more high-toned and intense are tlie 
faculties; and the more complicated is the being of the 
individual, the more refined and nice the process of educa- 
tion must be to do justice to that mental constitution. 

As we have before intunated, mental philosophers, pre- 
vious to the discovery of phrenology, admitted a few general 
powers, tryiug to derive from them, in their method of 
thinking, all the particular manifestations. Many of ihem 
considered the intellect as the cause of the feeUngs. They 
accordingly confined their efforts in the way of education, 
to the intellect or understanding, and did not think of cul- 
tivating or educating the feelings. 

GOERBOT PHILOSOPHT OF MIND ESSENTIAL. 

Of course the first thing to be done in the direction of 
a correct system of education is to ascertain the primitive 
powers of the mind, and, as these powers exist independ- 
ently of each other, even as eye-sight and hearing are 
distinct from each other, each mental faculty must be 
exercised for itself. A man does not obtain strength of 
muscle by witnessing the exercises of athletes, or by reading 
treatises on muscular motion, but every muscle must be 
exercised for itsell Every mental faculty is under a similar 
law ; each mental organ grows by proper ^erdse, and 
becomes strong by use, and its motion, or power, or 
function, becomes &kcile and easy in proportion as it is 
trained under the right rules of action. Dancing, fencing, 
military drill, mechanical or artistic effort, have to be 
learned or acquired by practice, and music is subject to 
the same law. So the faculty for geography, for figurds, or 
for dravdng, must be exercised for itself respectively ; but 
the best way to exercise the feiculty of number, or calou- 
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lation, for example, is to show the real objects; and he 
who planned the calculating board, with baUs to sUp on 
wires, so that the child conld see three in one row and four 
in another, was a benefactor. To saj three and four are 
seven is very abstract, but let the child see three in one 
row and four in another row, and count them, and he soon 
learns to estimate them by quantity of numbers, or quantity 
of thiogs. 

OLD WAT OF STUDTINO OBOORAPHT. 

Within the present century there was a time when no 
school atlases existed, and long descriptive paragraphs 
had to be committed to memory. We remember one, the 
question beingf; ** How is the Ohio River formed?" The 
answer was quite lengthy, but this is its substance: *^ The 
Ohio River is formed by the junction of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela Rivers. The first rises in the mountainous 
districts of New York and Pennsylvania, and runs two 
hundred miles in a south-westerly direction to Pittsburgh. 
The Monongahela River rises in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Western Virginia, and runs north-westerly nearly 
two hundred miles, forming a junction with the Alleghany." 
Teachers and pupils will laugh at such a clumsy method 
of studying geography, when they have only to look at the 
map and see the branched river called Alleghany, rising 
in the Alleghany Moimtains, and the Monongahela rising 
in another portion of the same mountain range, and flow- 
ing together to constitute the Ohio River, at Pittsburgh ; 
and in order to know where the Ohio goes to, he is not 
obhged to learn out of a book with no map to give him the 
fact, that '* the Ohio River thus formed flows in a south- 
westeriy direction many hundred miles, and empties into 
the Mississippi River." Suppose a man were to write 
such descriptions of the rivers of Africa, would we not 
hunger to have him state the latitude and longitude where 
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such a river was flowing ? Wonld we not take onr atlases, 
which represent the unexplored regions, and trace out the 
river with a pencil on the blank field of the map, and have 
something we could look at, and thus exercise our faculties 
of IndividucJity, Form, and Size, as well as Language ? 

PICTORIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Pupils are now permitted or required to draw maps. 
This brings into use, besides the faculties named, that of 
Constructiveness. If geography can be studied better by 
having a picture of the thing described, in the nature of a 
map, why should we not, in like manner, contrive artificial 
signs for other ideas, or perceptions? Children Icam to 
read words and repeat them Uke mere pArots, without 
understanding their meaning. We desire, first, to excite 
perception, then sensation, if we can, and then indicate 
them by particular signs. With what delight does a child 
look at a picture book I He has seen a cat, and we show 
him a picture of a cat in the book ; we show him the three 
letters which form the word cat and he looks at it and sees 
the difference between o-a-t and m-a-<. lie knows the 
difference between ** cat " and ** mat " in recJity. If he can 
be shown the mat and the word that represents it, he vnll 
quickly learn to associate the word in its form as well as 
sound, with the thing, even before he has learned the 
names of the letters. The whole system of object-teaching 
is based on an exercise of the perceptive faculties by show- 
ing the thing or the picture of the thing talked about For 
instance, give a child six years old the word Hexagon, and 
w hat idea does it communicate to him ? He learns the letters 
and how to pronounce them, but the word, and the sound 
have no meaning to him. But if we put a hexagon before 
him — a form with its six sides — and an octagon with its 
eight sides, or the pentagon with its five sides, he can be 
taught by their shape alone the diffiorence ; and if the 
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names hexagon, octagon, and pentagon are explained to 
him, that one means a six-sided, another an eight-sided 
object, and the other a fiye-sided one, he never will forget 
that, and it becomes to him a technicaUty for life, as 
distinct, and as dear and fixed as the name '' chair " or 
** horse." 

EFFORTS IN THE RIOHT DniECTION. 

Efforts have been made in the right direction often, but 
not always with the right philosophy ; consequently, the 
actors, or inventors, have mixed a great deal of chaff with 
the wheat. There have been efforts for the construction 
of juvenile books in harmony with this philosophical and 
progressive system of education, to depict an article which 
is the subject of study, if it is not otherwise easily under- 
stood by the pupil. But a child will learn to spell e-g--g 
a great deal quicker if the picture of an egg be above the 
word, for then the one will suggest the other by some 
sabUe alchemy of the mind, by their association and im- 
pression. The old peripatetic philosophers who used to 
travel with their disciples through fields and forests, by 
streams and seas, were following nature more wisely, per- 
haps, than many an educator who is quartered with his 
pupils in a majestic pile of architecture called an academy. 
How many people complain of the expense of museums of 
geology, chemistry, mineralogy, entomology, natural his- 
tory, or anatomy I There is many a farmer who intends 
to educate his son, who will look through these great 
museums and wonder what on earth can be learned from 
so many bits of stone, so paany shells, and fish-bones, and 
sbufied birds, so many bugs and insects, so many skeletons 
and anatomical preparations of the human system I 

A WAY OUT OF A MPFIOULTY. 

Of course objects in respect to which pupils ore to be 
educated, must more or less depend upon what is to be 
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their fature career of life ; bat sinoe all peraona on^ht to 
be educated in reference to that which necesBarilj comes 
in immediate contact with thenif there are a maltipUcity 
of objects which have form, weigh^ color, measure^ quality, 
that may be stadied, and in their study the pupil learns 
the name, something of the history, origin, and uses of the 
thing, and he also leams the quality, that is to say, the 
thing itself. We learn to spell thousands of words, and 
the words are as abstract and meaningless as the names of 
the Chinese people are to us. We remember whem the 
word ichthyology was a poser for spelling, and the one who 
haying the most of the rhythmic faculty that remembers 
mere sounds, and, perhaps, the most of Indiyidualily and 
Form to remember the queer combination of letters, would 
*' spell the rest down." I do not know how many years 
elapsed after I mastered the speUing of the word with cer- 
tainty before I learned the meaning of the word ichthyology. 
The word phthisic and a few more of those meaningful 
words without any meaning, were test words, but the mean- 
ing of them was never vouchsafed. We had in Webster's 
Spelling-Book a few pages of words which had a definition 
of their meaning, commencing, '* Ail, to be troubled ; Ale, 
malt liquor ;" and it was to the pupils the most interesting 
lesson in the book. Thus pupils spend the best part of 
their life in learning to spell words, in great part, without 
learning their meaning, and though our method of spelling 
in English is crooked and difficult to the last degree, and 
unfortunately without any law or analogy, even the English 
language could be mast^ed if all the words that could be 
represented by a symbol could have such symbol related 
to the word itsell If there could be a fish connected with 
the word ichthyology^ and that was understood to mean 
the science of fishes, there would be some sense in learn- 
ing to spell it; but take the great number of words that 
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could be represented to the child's eye, such as cat, dog, 
fence, house, horse, ox, well, river, rock, key, as well as 
articles with specific form, like parallelogram, triangle, 
right-angled triangle, eqailateral triangle, and pupils would 
learn about them very easily. These are abstract ideas 
which require a string of hard words to explain them ; but 
if the teacher who can draw on the black-board rapidly, or 
can have printed charts, to be handled as a lecturer han- 
dles his illustrations, which could be made and afforded 
cheaply if demanded in large amounts, for all schools, we 
would hke to see the effect of educating the perceptive 
faculties by means of these things, and the training of 
Language, Tune, and Eventnahty, to remember the names 
before the children had learned to spell even one of the 
words expressive of the things exhibited. 

We think a system of education could be established, 
embracing suggestions from all methods that have been 
felt after and found, by means of which the observing fac- 
ulties could be called* out in a manner that would astonish 
teachers. We would hke to see a class of pupils trained 
to spell the names of articles when presented, the name 
being pronounced, and then let the pupil spell it by sound 
only, without having learned the letters. 

SPELLINa A DBUnOEBT. 

There is, doubtless, to-day more time spent in trying to 
learn to read and spell, than there is devoted to all other 
branches in the common schools ; or, we may say, to learn 
to read and spell well would require as much study as is 
bestowed upon all the other branches. Unfortunately for 
the English-speaking world, our language is defective, 
because it lacks the phonetic element. But few words are 
spelled as they are pronounced. Some languages, the 
German, for instance, require the pupil only to learn the 
letters and the sounds of the letters, and then he can spell 
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any word m the language, and prononnoe anj word he 
sees, with three or four exceptions. But when we look at 
onr £nglish language, which is made up of the odds and 
ends of many languages, we find that the sounds of the 
letters have very httle to do with the spelling or with the 
pronunciation. If we take the words through^ Ihouyh^ 
cough, tough, plough, hiccough, we see what a yaiiety of 
sounds come from the letters o u g h. These four letters* 
are made to spell oo, o, awe, u, ou, uf. 

FHONEnO SPKLLXNG. 

We ought to have a character that shall represent each 
sound in the language, and it should not represent any 
other sound. Then learning the alphabet would be learn- 
ing to spell, and learning to spell would be learning to 
pronounce, and that would be learning to read. Some 
people never learn to spell. It does not belong to their 
mental constitutions to remember how to spell, and they 
may be good scholars in all other respects. Some will take 
to spelling and be very skillful in it, but they will not be 
sound or strong in any other department — these differences, 
of course, depending upon the peculiar mental deveU 
opment. If we could have a phonetic system of language, 
and then object-teaching in connection with words and 
names, we could simplify education wonderfully. Then 
pupils could understand the meaning of the words they 
use, and words would then become to them ideas. Words 
should be considered simply as signs of ideas, and ideas 
should be had first, and the words afterwards. Then pupils 
could comprehend the word, and the idea suggesting it. 
The familiar object — clock or horse, boot or hat — does not 
require special thought to suggest the name. The thing 
imparts the idea, and the name then comes easily. 

MIXED IDEAS. 

When we have progressed with pupils through a series 
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of simple things, objects, with their forms and character 
istics, and they get the name of each, and the way to spell 
it, we may rise above tangible things and proceed to the 
realm of feeling, or emotion, recalling the sensation which 
they have experienced, such as hunger, thirst, warmth, 
cold, fear, anger, kindness, and other emotions. Let these 
sentiments or conditions be folly understood, and the 
word which expresses that cx>ndition be presented and 
pronounced; and let the pupils scan the letters which 
constitute the word coldf and think of the sensation, and 
the whole lesson as respects that sensation, and the word 
which expresses it is before him. 

SENTIMENTS SUPEBIOB TO SENSiLTIONS. 

We may rise higher than that. We may speak to pupils 
not merely of bodily feelings, but of mental conditions, 
such as pride, ambition, respect, affection, hatred ; and the 
teacher should l:now what is the natural language of these 
emotions, and he will not speak of gentleness or peace- 
fulness with an abrupt and harsh tone of voice, or frowning 
features, because that would instantly excite in his observing 
pupils a feeling of anger and repulsiveness, which would 
be educating them contrary to the text of the lesson. 
Mutes, who never hear the tones of voice, watch the gesture 
and expression, and thus get the idea from the teacher very 
clearly. 

all FACULTIES BBOUOHT UNDER OULTUBE. 

Since a great portion of the time of each year is devoted 
to receiving instruction, and as an education, so called, 
requires many years to compass it, every facility which 
mental science furnishes should be adopted in order 
to cultivate the perceptive or knowing faculties, and awaken 
and train all the emotional elements in such a manner that 
the child is all-alive to the just impressions which it is the 
design of the teacher to maka It is easy to understand 
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that if the teacher wishes to excite his pupils to laughter 
and mirth, he puts on a pleasant, smiling countenance, 
before he commences to tell a mirthful story, and a hundred 
smiling eyes are on him. Attention, intense and pleas- 
urable, is shown in every face, and he does not then have 
to say things that are very funny in order to excite the 
emotion he wishes. The same is true in regard to justice, 
mercy, fear, love, and hatred. In this way the moral, social, 
executive, and intellectual faculties may all be called into 
action harmoniously, or consecutively, as may be desired, 
and an impression, pleasurable, but vivid and lasting, may 
be made. 

Every faculty is possessed by each individual who bas a 
Eana mind, in greater or less degree, and each faculty may 
be combined in connection with other facultiea If children 
are trained by an appeal to the different intellectual facul- 
ties, and then in such a way that two or more faculties are 
called into harmonious action, the mind is trained to become 
automatic or suggestive. One emotion awakens another— 
one fact excites a train of facts. A person so educated that 
he can bring many faculties into combined action is as much 
richer in his mental life than others not so cultured, as a foil 
chorus is ridier than a solo, in music. 

PARTIAL DEVELOPMENT OIVES PARTIAL SKILL. 

If we had a correct method it would not take half the 
time that it now does to give pupils the usual amount of 
education. Consequently a thorough course of education 
ought to be much cheaper, and those who now have time 
and money for only half an education could then be edu- 
cated as well as the best now are. 

There ought to be some means devised by which the 
methods for teaching, as well as the pupils, could be classi- 
fied. If all teachers had perfect heads, were developed in 
each faculty in equal degree, and all were amply developed 
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and well caltiyated, then each teacher could instract every 
pupil in every department of education with equal facility 
and success. But unfortunately this is not true. One 
teacher is amply developed across the lower part of the 
forehead. ^ He can teach things, and ought to teach them 
and stop. Another is amply developed through the middle 
of the forehead. He is adapted to teach history and the 
facts of science. Another is strongly developed in the 
upper part of the forehead, and he can teach ideas, but is 
not successful in teaching things or history ; and he will 
talk to pupils on abstract ideas and try to come down to 
the practical, but only half a doseD. in a hundred, perhaps, 
will have heads shaped like his own, or have a cast of 
intellect that will correspond with his, so as to understand 
hun properly. 

TEA.0HINO DIVIDED IN OOLLEQBS. 

In college, teaching is divided among a good many pro- 
fessors, especially if the college be large and rich, and the 
pupils numerous. There should be one teacher for each 
branch of knowledge — ^unless, as we have said before, the 
teacher is amply and equally developed in all his faculties. 
I'here should be one teacher for history, one for geography, 
one for the mother-tongue, one for Latin, another for 
Greek, one for chemistry, one for mathematics, another for 
belles-lettres, and each of the pupils would have this 
advantage — ^if the teachers were rightly selected according 
to their talents and culture — that the teaching would be 
of the best, because in such a school, and under such a 
system of education, a person would not obtain a situation 
as a teacher of some specialty, unless he were well qual- 
ified for it by nature and by culture. Then if pupils were 
brought out and classified according to their mental capa- 
bilities, dispositions, and temperaments, a teacher thus 
qualified would give iiiem the best possible instruction, in 
the shortest possible time. 
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monitobial in8tbu0tion. 

In the oommon schools the monitorial system might be 
introduced to advantage. Some of the more adyanoed 
papils could assist teachers. A large class might be divi- 
ded into five classes, and a monitor appointed to each 
class, according to their mental and temperamental oi^gan- 
ization. In this way the advanced pupils, by becoming 
monitors, wonld leam to teach, and perhaps their method 
of explaining would be more in harmony with the imder- 
standing and mental calibre of the pnpils than the teacher's 
method. But we do not despair of having the different 
branches in our public schools taught by special experts, 
no matter i^ the person be well qualified to teach every- 
thing. If he devote himself solely to language and liter- 
ature, to mathematics, or any other department of sciencey 
he will become far more capable of bringing the highest 
order of talent and vividness of instruction to bear upon 
the subject than he possibly could if he were to devote 
himself alternately to all the varied branches. 

SPEdALTT IN TEA.CHINO. 

In medical colleges this rule obtains. One man is pro- 
fessor of anatomy, another of surgery, or of physiology, of 
pathology, of chemistry, of theory and practice, of toxi- 
cology, of histology, or pharmaceutics. And why should 
not our common schools have one teacher for instructing 
in objects, another in grammar, geography, and history, 
and whatever other topics are taught ? But when a teacher 
professes to instruct in music, in drawing, elocution, liter- 
ature, and science, he must be a genius to have learned 
everything so as to be competent to teach it, or he must 
be poorer than the best in some things. 

INTELLECT AND EMOTION SH0T7LD COMBINE. 

Not only should aU the intellectual faculties be addressed, 
according to their nature and the quality of work they have 
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to do, but teaching should be so adjusted that the feelings 
which go to make character should coalesqe, as far as 
possible, with the intellectaal culture. This obtains in 
regard to many of the phases of life. We have a Naval 
school where instruction in navigation is given. Our Gov- 
ernment sends midshipmen to sea to put in practice the 
things they are taught in school, and when boys expect to 
become navigators they take special interest in all that 
relates to their future field of effort So in the school of 
mines, boys look at stones, containing metals, with as much 
interest as their sisters look at the jewelry which is ulti- 
mately to adorn them. If one is being trained to cavalry 
service, he studies the horse as much as he studies tactics, 
and cultivates his spirit and courage, as well as his intel- 
lect, in reference to the science of war. 

THE MOBE FACULTIES ENGAGED, THE BICHEB THE BBSULT. 

Ifc is a rule in phrenological science that the greater 
number of faculties that can be brought into co-ordinate 
activity, the higher the sensibility and the more exquisite 
the enjoyment; and this constitutes one of the differences 
between the uncultivated and the cultivated. The &rmer 
admires hills, and mountains, and meadows for the amount 
of timber, and grass, and stone he may be able to produce 
from them ; but citizens who have had more culture in 
reference to art and scenery, who have had their eyes 
trained to see beauty in hills and valleys, rocks aud 
streams, will go into that farming neighborhood, which has 
been looked upon with the dullest sense of utility, and see 
charming sweeps of hill and dale, forest and stream, and 
become delighted, and perhaps bring an artist to paint a 
costly picture of some choice scenes among the hills and 
mountains, while the farmer would look on with mute 
derision, and feel that one acre of the woodland slope that 
adorns the picture is worth more than the three thousand 
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acres as they are represented on the canvas. We are 
acquainted with men who looked with dread upon the hills 
and mountains we refer to, when boys, as too steep and 
ragged to be at all agreeable or tolerable, who huye since 
gone back to them with admiration, and wondered they 
never could see any beauty there before. They have gone 
there with their artist, and treasure the oil paintings of 
these mountains, while their old neighbors think they have 
grown foolish by their residence in the city. Breadth of 
being, height of enjoyment^ and intensity of pleasure, then, 
come from extended culture of all the ^Msnlties ; and the 
difference between one man and another may not be great 
originally, but let one boy in a family, not superior to the 
rest, go away and obtain richer and broader oultore, and 
it will lift him entirely out of the companionship of those 
who were nurtured under his paternal roof. He oatgrows 
them altogether, and learns to see beauty and richness in 
that which, to his brothers and sisters who have remained 
at home without culture, seems meaningless and frivolous. 

DISPOSITION AS WELL AS TALENT TO BE EDU- 

GATED. 

Until parents and teachers become fully impressed with 
the fact that a great part of the mental nature of the 
human race is emotional, not intellectual, and that the 
faculties which give the most trouble in the training of 
children are simply animal propensi^es, or blind instincts, 
which spring into spontaneous activity, or are sometimes 
excited by the action of the intellect, 1 heir efforts in the 
management of the young will be impractical and unsuc- 
cessful. Among the faculties which give the most diffi- 
culty and disturbance in the training of children, those 
which produce anger and stubborn disobedience are, per- 
hapS) the most conspicuous. This tendency of character 
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arises sometiiiies from CombatiTeiiess alone ; Bometimes it 
is connected viHh Destractiveness, Eind the m&nifestationa 
become severe and often cmel. 

COMBATIVENESS AND DESTETJCTIVENESS. 
Combativeness imparts to the indlvidaal a very resolnta, 
courageous spirit, and gires presence of mind in the honr 
of. danger, and enables one to meet opposition bravely and 
drive onward to success. We would by no means crash 
out nor smother tins oi^an, nor that of ita neighbor and 
coadjutor, Destrnctiveness, even when large ; but we would 
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aim to train them in harmony with, and in obedience to, 
the other fiicultiefl. They are to the man and horse what 
steam is to the locomotive, and we would have them har- 
neaaed to the intellectual and the moral focnltieB, and then 
tbay will lead to tite highest piactioal benefits. Combat- 
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iveness and DefitraciiYeiiess, the first giving oourage, and 
the second thoroughness and severity, are as necessary to 
character as hardness is to steel in the cutting instnuncnt. 
Sometimes tho nxe or the knife is too soft, has not temper 
enough, it bends and bruises by nse ; sometimes it is tem- 
pered too hard and breaks. A happy medium between the 
two produces hardness enough not to bend, and not so 
much hardness as to crumble and break by use. So, wl^ 
there is too little Destructiveness and Gombativeness in 
character, the man is tame and sheepish, does not stand up 
to his rights and interests, is not brave and executive. If 
he have too much of these elements, and they are not 
properly modified and regulated, he flies into an nnrea- 
Bonable passion and makes himself a pest to fais frieindSy 
and damages his interests by his rashness and undue indig- 
nation. 

HOW TO TAME THESE PROPENSITIES. 

The energies of these organs may be very properly 
worked off upon the laborious pursuits which require great 
force, and .thus they may be made useful. We once had 
a horse that was so fiery, and as our neighbors said, 
' wicked," that if during two days he was not worked, he 
would balk and fight when harnessed, and it would take 
hours to work off his fire and force, so that he would be 
willing to go quietly about his business. If there came a 
rainy day and a Sunday together, we learned that we must 
shorten his food and keep him*on hay ooly, and thus when, 
he was brought to his work he would go into it with a will, 
and after he had worked an hour or two, we would feed 
him some grain to give him strength for his dutiea 

Refractory criminals are placed in ^* solitary confiine- 
ment " and kept on bread and water, and not too much 
of that ; and they come to terms by th^ subsidence of the 
activity of these organs. It might be well, therefore, if a 
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boy be headstrong and high-tempered, to give him plenty 
of work on which he may exert his superabundant strength. 
Persons large in these elements need something to do that 
is legitunate, on which their power can be expended. Many 
a man and woman are sour in disposition, harsh, haughty, 
and quarrelsome, because they have nothing to do requir- 
ing strength, courage, and energy, on which they can legit- 
imately work off the surplus force of Combativeness and 
Destructiyeness, hence the action of these organs, in their 
cases, is perverted. 

BARLY CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 

The education of these feelings should begin as soon as 
the child is old enough to show anger. A calm, quiet, 
firm look from the mother wOl be understood by an infant 
in arms. It soon learns when it is contravening propriety 
by the tone and look of the mother. The exhibition of 
anger by the child is apt to awaken the same feeling in 
the parent, especially if the child be old enough to know 
that its conduct is wrong. We liave known parents to 
become irritated by the anger of children less^han box 
months old, and who would treat them harshly, and even 
whip them severely. Such treatment on the part of parents 
can noil be too strongly condemned. So long as the parent 
remains quiet, but firm, the child's anger is not increased ; 
but the manifestation of anger, on the part of the parent, 
makes the child's anger bum still more hotly, and thus 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, by such frequent exer- 
cise, become enlarged, and as the child increases in age, 
and is ripened in the evil passions by such experience, it 
becomes quarrelsome, turbulent, and cruel, always fighting 
with and tormenting others. It is a law of mental devel- 
opment that the excitement or exercise of any faculty, 
increases its activity and power; and to such an extent may 
this influence be exerted, that the charaoter can be pretty 
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thoroughly revolutionized by the training it reoeiyes. Et« 
erybody knows that bad management will spoil a horse, 
especially when he Is being broken, and many people know 
that a fiery horse, in the hands of judicious men, will 
become tractable and serviceable. 

A CONTRAST IN TRAINING AND ITS BBSULTS. 

Suppose two children to be exactly alike in natural dis- 
position, and one of them, at the age of six months, were 
placed in the hands of kindly, wise, good people, and he 
were trained up under the best relations to life ; and sup- 
pose the other were taken, at the same age, to a place 
where wickedness, poverty, and misery prevailed; will any- 
body suppose that, at twenty-one years of age, the faces 
and the heads of these two boys would not be very differ- 
ent ? We would be ashamed of the phrenologist who could 
not, in the dark, recognize the di£ferenoe and deBcribe it. 
We believe, if the &cts could be known, it would be found 
that most of the fighters and rowdies who disgrace human- 
ity had been treated by parents and others in a rough 
manner,^calculated to inflame and strengthen the fighting 
organs, or rather those which, by abuse, become such. 

QUAKER MODE OF TRAINING. 

If persons doubt the influence of harsh or mild treat- 
ment on the future character of the child, we would refer 
them to the Quaker mode of training, and to its results 
on the character of their children. They govern their own 
tempers better than most others ; they are firm, but kind, 
in the treatment of their children, and the result is, they 
grow up to manhood with quiet, unruffled dispositions, 
quite capable of self-control ; and though they are disposed 
to debate and contend for that which they regard as the 
truth, they do not wrangle and fight as do others. Whereas, 
on the contrary, a man who has been trained in the ordi« 
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nary way becomes angry and intemperate in bis words and 
actions, and tbis excites no special remark and awakens no 
surprise. But let tbe Quaker become wratby and rougb, 
like otber men, and it would be sncb a strange fact tbat it 
would be noticed witb amazement by eveiybody. 

To illustrate tbis point, we would invite attention to a 
few facts and inferences. Many years ago I examined, in 
Massachusetts, tbe bead of a little girl of four, and found 
excessive Combativeness and Destructiveness. On refer- 
ring to tbe beads of tbe father, mother, and a younger 
child, I found that none of them had the organs in more 
than a medium degree. This excited my surprise, that 
none of the family except the Httle girl had tbe organ 
large. I suggested to tbe parents tbat the child had been 
much irritated in her training to induce thus early so large 
a development of these organ& 

THE WAY IT HAPPENED. 

The mother replied : ^' That is true, and I will explain 
the reason. I. had so often seen, while teaching school, 
such a laxity of parental discipline, that I determined, if I 
ever had chQdren, I would begin witb them in season and 
make them go straight Accordingly, this girl being my 
first child, I began early to make her toe the mark, and I 
used to train and whip her foif every little offence or neglect. 
She has become very fretful, peevish, and violent in temper, 
so that now, whipping only makes her worse. A few days 
ago I lost my temper and gave her a severe whipping, and 
the moment I got through with her she seized the fire-tongs, 
and with a severe blow broke the back of her pet kitten 
that was sitting by the fire. As soon as her anger had 
subsided, she mourned piteously for the death of her pet 
She is a very bad child when she is angry, and I reallv do 
not know what I shall do with her. But I ha^i 
difEerent course with my other one, and d 
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thoroughly revolutionized by the training it leoeiTeB. £▼• 
erybody knows that bad management will spoil a horse, 
especially when he Is being broken, and many people know 
that a fiery horse, in the hands of judidous men, will 
become tractable and serviceable. 

A CONTRAST IN TRAINING AND ITS BKSULTSL 

Suppose two children to be exactly alike in natural dis- 
position, and one of them, at the age of six months, were 
placed in the hands of kindly, wise, good people, and he 
were trained up under the best relations to life ; and sup- 
pose the other were taken, at the same age, to a place 
where wickedness, poverty, and misery prevailed; will any- 
body suppose that, at twenty-one years of age, the faces 
and the heads of these two boys would not be very differ- 
ent ? We would be ashamed of the phrenologist who could 
not, in the dark, recognize the difference and describe it. 
We believe, if the &cts could be known, it would be found 
that most of the fighters and rowdies who disgrace human- 
ity had been treated by parents and others in a rough 
manner,^calculated to inflame and strengthen the fighting 
organs, or rather those which, by abuse, become such. 

QUAKER MODE OF TRAINING. 

If persons doubt the influence of harsh or mild treat- 
. ment on the future character of the child, we would refer 
them to the Quaker mode of training, and to its results 
on the character of their children. They govern their own 
tempers better than most others ; they are firm, but kind, 
in the treatment of their children, and the result is, tbey 
grow up to manhood with quiet, unruffled dispositions, 
quite capable of self-control ; and though they are disposed 
to debate and contend for that which they regard as the 
truth, they do not wrangle and fight as do others. Whereas, 
on the contrary, a man who has been trained in the ordi« 
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nary way becomes angry and intemperate in bis words and 
actions, and tbis excites no special remark and awakens no 
surprise. But let tbe Quaker become wratby and rougb, 
like otber men, and it would be sncb a strange fact tbat it 
would be noticed with amazement by eveiybody. 

To illustrate tbis point, we would invite attention to a 
few facts and inferences. Many years ago I examined, in 
Massachusetts, the head of a little girl of four, and found 
excessive Combativeness and Destructiveness. On refer- 
ring to the heads of the father, mother, and a younger 
child, I found that none of them had the organs in more 
than a medium degree. This excited my surprise, that 
none of the family except the little girl had the organ 
large. I suggested to the parents that the child had been 
much irritated in her training to induce thus early so large 
a development of these organ& 

THE WAY IT HAPPENED. 

The mother replied : '^ That is true, and I will explain 
the reason. I, had so often seen, while teaching school, 
such a laxity of parental discipline, that I determined, if I 
ever had chQdren, I would begin with them in season and 
make them go straight. Accordingly, this girl being my 
iirst child, I began early to make her toe the mark, and I 
used to train and whip her foif every little offence or neglect. 
She has become very fretful, peevish, and violent in temper, 
so that now, whipping only makes her worse. A few days 
ago I lost my temper and gave her a severe whipping, and 
the moment I got through with her she seized the fire-tongs, 
and with a severe blow broke the back of her pet kitten 
that was sitting by the fire. As soon as her anger had 
subsided, she mourned piteously for the death of her pet 
She is a very bad child when she is angry, and I really do 
not know what I shall do with her. But I have taken a 
different course with my other one, and she is easily 
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words are to him like fire on a blister. With soidi a oaao 
the treatment should be of a most kind and gentle ofaarao- 
ter ; let soothing tones and amiable language be addressed 
to it, and this passion will subside ; at least it will not be 
cultiyated and increased in strength and activity. Then a 
calm and efficient rebuke may be made to its moral, intel- 
lectual, and social nature which would fortify these supe- 
rior elements against the future inroads of the rebeOioos 
propensities, so that the next mental mutiny may be quelled 
by the proper action of the child's &culties without paren- 
tal assistance. 

HABEF OF 8SLF-00NTB0L. 

Thus, by awakening the restraining faculties, we awaken 
in the child the power, and establish the habit of self-controL 
We do not mean that one wise and judicious treatment at 
a child will produce its reformation. It may be necessary 
to give " line upon line, and precept upon precept.'' Awk- 
ward habits are not reformed in a day. When the rustio 
enters society and tries to take on all its customs, which, to 
him, are strange and mysterious, he does not become in a 
year a polished gentleman, though he is all the time work- 
ing toward it ; so the child, having inherited a fiery and 
quarrelsome spirit might not, even in a Quaker family, in 
a year cease to show traces of his native pugnacity. The 
parent and the teacher may work with &ith and hope tiU 
ultimately they will reap the harvest. If all the reform 
which seems desirable does not soon appear, or we seem 
to secure only half the success we seek and hope for, re- 
member that our efforts modify the character and nuke it 
less vicious and turbulent than it might have been. When 
a heavy train is descending a steep grade, the brakemen, 
with their best efforts, may be able only to retard the speed 
and keep it at a safe point. A driver might desire to stop 
a iieiy horse, but his strangth is only sufficient to keep the 
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steed in the road, and prevent him from running away with 
the carriage and its precious freight Shall he not do his . 
best because he may not be able to do all he would ? Shall 
he throw down the reins, leap from the carriage, give up 
the gontest, and leave everything to go to ruin? So, 
teachers and mothers, we beseech you, keep hold of the 
headstrong boy or girl, and check their wrong tendency if 
you can not at once stop or reverse it. 

TWO MODES OF MANAGING THE ANGRY. 

There are two excellent modes of managing children 
when excited by anger. When the child is young, how 
easy it is to call out something interesting to his other 
faculties 1 When older, how very easy it is to relate a 
story, made up for the occasion, if need be, in which the 
child's anger may be shown up in such a light as to make 
it appear improper or even ridiculous* We have seen a 
child change in one minute from rage to laughter under 
the ingenious treatment of an amiable sister or judicious 
mother. Another method is to cool the rage of anger by 
pouring cold wat«r upon the refractory child. In some 
desperate cases this has been found to work Hke a charm. 
A child sometimes gets angry and throws itself upon the 
floor, and screams, and kicks, and almost goes into a fit of 
apoplexy; then a stream of cold water poured upon it, 
thoroughly drenching it, will have a wonderful effect. 
This must be done in all kindness, calmness, and candor, 
as you would administer medicine; and while it does not 
require, on the part of the parent, severity, as it would to 
conquer with the whip, it leaves no ill effect on the mind 
of the subject. When the. child is thus restored to its 
balance, it is easy to reason with it through its intellect, 
or reprove it through the moral feelings, or awaken the 
affection, the sympathy, or the dignity of the delinquent 
in reprehension of its past conduct. 
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MONHOBIAL INSTBUOnON. 

In the common schools the monitorial system might be 
introduced to advantage. Some of the more adyanoed 
papils coold assist teachers. A large class might be divi- 
ded into five classes, and a monitor appointed to each 
class, according to their mental and temperamental organ- 
ization. In this way the advanced pupils, by beooming 
monitors, would learn to teach, and perhaps their method 
of explaining would be more in harmony with the under- 
standing and mental calibre of the pupils than the teaidier's 
method. But we do not despair of having the different 
branches in our public schools taught by special eiqperia^ 
no matter if the person be well qualified to teach every- 
thing. If he devote himself solely to language and liter- 
ature, to mathematics, or any other department of sdence, 
he win become far more capable of bringing the highest 
order of talent and vividness of instruction to bear upon 
the subject than he possibly could if he were to devote 
himself alternately to all the varied branches. 

SFEdALTT IN T£A,CHINa. 

In medical colleges this rule obtains. One man is pro- 
fessor of anatomy, another of surgery, or of physiology, of 
pathology, of chemistry, of theory and practice, of toxi- 
cology, of histology, or pharmaceutics. And why should 
not our common schools have one teacher for instructing 
in objects, another in grammar, geography, and history, 
and whatever other topics are taught ? But when a teacher 
professes to instruct in music, in drawing, elocution, liter- 
ature, and science, he must be a genius to have learned 
everything so as to be competent to teach it, or he mast 
be poorer than t^e best in some things. 

INTELLEOT AND EMOTION SHOULD COMBINB. 

I . 

Not only should all the intellectual faculties be addressed, 
according to their nature and the quality of work they have 
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to do, but teaching should be so adjusted that the feelings 
which go to make character should coalesqe, as far as 
possible, with the intellectual culture. This obtains in 
regard to many of the phases of life. We have a Naval 
school where instruction in navigation is given. Our Gov- 
ernment sends midshipmen to sea to put in practice the 
things they are taught in school, and when boys expect to 
become navigators they take special interest in all that 
relates to their future field of effort So in the school of 
mines, boys look at stones, containing metals, with as much 
interest as their sisters look at the jewelry which is ulti- 
mately to adorn them. If one is being trained to cavalry 
service, he studies the horse as much as he studies tactics, 
and cultivates his spirit and courage, as well as his intel- 
lect, in reference to the science of war. 

THE MOBE FACULTIES ENGAGED, THE BICHEB THE BBSULT. 

It is a rule in phrenological science that the greater 
number of faculties that can be brought into co-ordinate 
activity, the higher the sensibility and the more exquisite 
the enjoyment; and this constitutes one of the differences 
between the uncultivated and the cultivated. The &rmer 
admires hills, and mountains, and meadows for the amount 
of timber, and grass, and stone he may be able to produce 
from them ; but citizens who have had more culture in 
reference to art and scenery, who have had their eyes 
trained to see beauty in hills and valleys, rocks and 
streams, will go into that firming neighborhood, which has 
been looked upon with the dullest sense of utility, and see 
charming sweeps of hill and dale, forest and stream, and 
become delighted, and perhaps bring an artist to paint a 
costly picture of some choice scenes among the hills and 
mountains, while the farmer would look on with mute 
derision, and feel that one acre of the woodland slope that 
adorns the picture is worth more than the three thousand 
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acres as they are represented on the canvas. We are 
acquainted with men who looked with dread upon the hills 
and mountains we refer to, when boys, as too steep and 
ragged to be at all agreeable or tolerable, who hxye since 
gone back to them with admiration, and wondered they 
never could see any beauty there before. They have gone 
there with their artist, and treasure the oil paintings of 
these mountains, while their old neighbors think they have 
grown foolish by their residence in the city. Breadth of 
being, height of enjoyment^ and intensity of pleasure, then, 
come from extended culture of all the ^Msnlties ; and the 
difference between one man and another may not be great 
originally, but let one boy in a family, not superior to the 
rest, go away and obtain richer and broader onltore, and 
it will Hft him entirely out of the companionship at those 
who were nurtured under his paternal roof. He oatgrows 
them altogether, and learns to see beauty and richness in 
that which, to his brothers and sisters who have remained 
at home without culture, seems meaningless and frivolous. 

DISPOSITION AS WELL AS TALENT TO BE EDU- 

GATED. 

Until parents and teachers become fully impressed with 
the fact that a great part of the mental nature of thu 
human race is emotional, not intellectual, and that the 
faculties which give the most trouble in the training of 
children are simply animal propensi^es, or bUnd instincts, 
which spring into spontaneous activity, or are sometimes 
excited by the action of the intellect, 1 heir efforts in the 
management of the young will be impractical and unsuc- 
cessful. Among the faculties which give the most diffi- 
culty and disturbance in the training of children, those 
which produce anger and stubborn disobedience are, per- 
haps, the most conspicuous. This tendency of character 
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arises sometimes from Combativeiiess &lone ; sometimes it 
is connected with DestmcLiTeness, and the manifestatioiui 
become Bevere and often cmeL 

COMBATIVENESS AND DESTRUCTIViaiESS. 
Combativ^iess imparts to the individaal a very resolute, 
oourageoaB spirit, and gives presence of mind in the hoar 
oi danger, and enables one to meet opposition bravely and 
drive onward to enccess. We would by no means omah 
ont nor smother this organ, nor that of its neighbor and 
coadjutor, Destmctiveness, even when lai^ ; bat we would 
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aim to train them in harmony with, and in obedience to, 
the other fiujulties. They ore to the man and horse what 
steam is to the locomotivo, and we would have them bar. 
nesaed to the Intellectoal and the moral facultioe, and then 
they win lead to tl^e highest practical benefits. Combat- 
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and that certain things are diflgraoef al and unmanly ; not 
that they are merely ridicolona^ Bobjeot to the world*s criti- 
cism. 

*' He has BeneTolence enough to cfympathize with those 
who come in contact with him, and especially those who 
are in trouble. If he found that his conduct worried and 
made his mother sad, he might be induced on that aooonnt 
to amend his course. 

*^ He has a talent for making money, and can work snc- 
cessfully in the direction of trade and commerce. It might 
be better for him to go into a store than into the ruder 
forms of labor, because in a store he would learn to sup- 
press some of his feelings and curb his temper, as he might 
not. if he were master of a provoking team. He will have 
such a sense of the value of property, such a desire to 
please others and to be popular; will have sodi a ten- 
dency to be friendly and make everybody think well of him, 
that he will make a good salesman. He has driving energy 
enough to run a locomotive or a team of mules, but they 
would not be a means of grace to him. His intellect indi* 
cates practical talent, quickness of observation, memory, 
faculty for figures and for music, and a good memory 
for details and particulars. His Language is &urly devel- 
oped. He is more sociable in his spirit than he is free in 
expression. 

'' If he can be well-educated, he would do well as a physi- 
cian ; cr, if he can be educated commercially, he will do 
well in business. He might succeed well as a mechaniOy 
especially in something like dentistry ; he ought to be 
where he can use his Destruotiveness in surgery or den 
tistry, or in some energetic occupation. If he were in a 
s ore', he would take as many steps as would be necessary. 
He would run up-stairs after something and be back in a 
moment. Instead of trying to palm off something that a 
customer did not quite want, he would say, * I have some 
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ap-stairs, I will brin^ tbem down.' He in indnstrioufi, 
epirited, ambititmB, affectionate, thorotigh, impalsive, pratv 
tical, and a good reader of character, and if edncated, 
brained, and treated rightly, he will make a good man. 
But he will always have a little too much ginger in his 
composition, and ought to associate with those in the 
future who have not quite enough of that elemeiit" 



THE FACULTY OF FORM. 

THE LAW OF OOmOUn&TIOIl. 

This second fiwolty of the intellect i^ya an important 
part in ednoatioD. In spelling, writing, drawing, geog- 
raphy, mechanism, art, and in acquiring a knowledg« ot 
tlungs, it is indispensable. 

The organ of Form is loca- 
ted on each side of IndiTidu- 
ality, and that organ is loca* 
. t«d just above the root of the 
nose. When the organ of Form 
is lai^e, it has a tendent^ to 
push the e^e-balls apart, shov- 
ing distance between Hie eyes. 
When the organ is small, the 
eyes are nearer together, nes- 
tled down close to the nose, 
and the nose itself seems to 
be narrow. When large, the 
eyes appear to be not only m.K. d*biji-foii« lubi. 
separated, but pushed away 

from the root trf the nose. The portrait of the distin- 
guished artdat, Darley, Fig. 20, is an excellent illustration 
of the large deTelo|snent of the oi^ran. 
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The brain is composed of two bemispheres, and the 
dividing line begins at the root of the nose, running over 
to the back-head. Of course all the organs are double, each 
hemisphere of the brain containing a full set 

The nature of this faculty is to recognize that qnaliiy of 
matter expressed by the word shapb. Everything has some 
form, and it is exceedingly difficult to fjid two articles so 
nearly alike in form that the eye will not recognize Uie 
difference. In a turning-lathe two articles may be made 
perfectly round. Marbles, and articles cast in moalds, 
may be so nearly alike in form as to defy the detection of 
difference. If we appeal to nature we may hunt for a 
week in the forest and not find two leaves so nearly alike 
that we can not instantly distinguish them from each other. 
No two x>ebbles on the ocean's shore would seem to be 
identical in form. When two horses, or oxen, are found 
to be so nearly alike that any difference between them does 
not attract attention, we call them properly matched. 
Sometimes we see persons who are so much alike in face 
that we mistake the one for the other when they are sepa* 
rate, but when they are together we see the difference. 

BEICABKABLE CASE OF TWINS. 

We have seen one pair of twins, however, who were so 
nearly alike in size, form, and features, that neither their 
own mother, nor any of the neighbors, could distinguish 
them. They were ei^teen years of age, and I examined 
their heads in the city of Washington, in 1841. One was 
brought into the room and examined; when she retired 
the other come in, and I supposed it to be the same one 
returned ; but the moment I laid my hand on the head, 
I found that Self-esteem, which is located at the crown, 
was smaller; while Cautiousness, located at the upper 
back comer of the head, was larger than in the one who 
had come in first. When the difiiarence was thus reoog- 
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nized, and those traits of character were pointed out, which 
were known by the family and all their acquaintances to 
be the only differences existing between them, Mary was 
invited back to the room, and we showed the mother and 
other friends the difference between Mary and Martha. 
Mary bad more confidence and assurance, and less pm- 
deuce or timidity, and always took the lead. By observing 
these traits or differences of manner and character, the 
neighbors identified them when they called ; or, when in 
society they were introduced to people, Mary would re- 
spond first, would step forward as if she were by two 
years the older. When these differences in the shape of 
the heads were pointed out, they were so palpable that 
any person could distinguish them with the eyes shut; 
though in face, figure, movement, weight, and size the 
girls seemed exactly alike. 

We offered to be blindfolded and repeat the experiment 
before the audience at our lecture that evening. The 
parents and the ladies were present and consented. The 
statement respecting the examination during the day hav- 
ing been made, and the father being present and corrob^ 
orating it, a gallant gentleman in the audience moved that 
the facts be accepted without subjecting the ladies to the 
public ordeal, but the father instantly announced that any 
friends who would call at his house might have the facts 
verified under their own hands at any lime. 

THB DIF7ERBNCS IT MAKES. 

The differences in the manifestations of two persons — 
the one having the organ of Form large and the faculty 
active, and the other being deficient — are many and marked. 
The man with the organ of Form large will remember 
countenances and the general configuration of a person — 
the shape of the man as a whole. If the outline of a 
person were to be projected upon a screen, we fancy that 
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three oat of four people in a Tillage would be able to call 
out the person by name, whose shadow was thus thrown 
on the screen, without having the face of the person 
brought into relief at alL If a cast in white plaster ooold 
be taken of all the horses and cows in a village, whidi are 
known to every inhabitant, or they were aD painted one 
color, most of the people would recognize eadi one at onoe 
by the contour alone. It is said that shepherds in Eastern 
countries know the countenance of every sheep in ttieir 
flock of thousands, and if one were gone, they would know 
the lo8t face, and would recognize it anywhere. Most 
people, who have a thousand other things to observe and 
to think about, would not thus become versed in the phys- 
iognomy of animals ; but we appeal to any farmer, who 
has a stock of twenty head of cattle and twenty sheep, or 
to any stable-keeper who has twenty horses, if he does not 
know the face of every one as well as he knows the faces 
of his neighbors. The outline of the countenances, as well 
as the general build of the body, is a source of instant 
identity. 

ANIMALS AND INSECTS KNOW EACH OTHER. 

« • 

It is well-known that all the animals belonging to a herd, 
as well as all the bees in a hive, amounting to 60,00Q or 
more in number, know each other, because if a sfownger 
attempts to come among them to remain, he is driven 
away or killed. Policemen, especially those who excel as 
detectives, are particularly expert in remembering faces, 
and they will describe a suspected person so accurately 
that officers in other cities will know the man, though he 
may have tried to disguise himself as soon as he leaves 
the boat or car, or if he chance to be met in a crowd months 
or years afterward. 

This faculty has much to do with our knowledge and 
intelligence, and is applicable to our daily duties in a 
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thousand ways, and it is only when one is deficient in this 
respect that we fallj realize its usefulness and importance. 

Fruit-growers know the proper form of each kind of 
berry, or plum, pear, apple, or x>each ; and if a cast were 
taken in wax or plaster, he would not be deceiyed. Then 
the forms of the various stalks and leaves of crops are 
readily recognized. One kind of potato has a different 
shaped leaf and different complexion. One kind of wheat 
will have one form of lea^ and another kind will show a 
difference in the same respect, before the grain is ankle 
high. Peas, beans, oats, grains of every sort, show a differ- 
ent shaped berry. In fact Form is a quality of matter — a 
mark of difference and identity. 

A person who is deficient in this &tculty will be awk- 
ward in this respect ; may anxiously study to see, and yet 
see no difference in the form of things, unless the contrast 
is very marked ; will mark all his things so as not to be in 
doubt about their identity. He will mistake strangers for 
friends, and perhaps be introduced and dine with a man 
to-day, and to-morrow meet him and be totally unconscious 
that he has ever seen him before, and the stranger will 
perhaps take it as an affiront. Such a man wiU mismatch 
cattle and horses; will fail in telling the differ^ice between 
his own and other people's cattle, and be found driving 
home his neighbor's cattle, thinking that they are his own. 

ARTISTS AND MXOHANIOS RBQUIRB IT. 

Many articles of merchandise and utility depend for their 
value upon the qualify of Form, and he only who has the 
faculty well-developed is fit to deal in them. The mechanic 
and the artist need the faculty in strong development, in 
order to be able to design, draw, sketch, work by the eye, 
model, forge, and finish. A pattern-maker, or one who 
makes shoe-lasts, and other things which can not be made 
from a pattern, as something round, straight, or square 
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could be made, needs the faculty stiong and active in 
order to work it out in harmony. Modelers, who take a 
lump of claj and shape it into the beaatifdl figure of the 
human face and form, work almost wholly by this facalty. 
Portrait-painlers, engravers, blacksmiths, tailors, boot- 
makers^ and dress-makers reijnire this ftusalty in order to 
be successful We found it very largely developed in a 
man at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, in 1850. Though he was 
brawny, broad-shouldered, and stood six feet high, and 
looked as if he were adapted to felling the forest, or strag- 
gling with the storms of the ocean, rather than performing 
lighter functions, we said : " Your faculties of Form and 
Size are so largely developed that if you were a tailor, as 
we suppose you are not, you could look at a man and 
take in his form and size, by the eye alone, so perfectly 
that you could cut a coat thjit would fit him like a glove 
without taking a single measure of the man." The remark 
caused some sensation in the little party of friends, and 
after the description was finished, we were informed thai, 
only a week before, he laid a wager that he could do that 
very thing, and he did it to the satisfaction of umpires. 

No man is fit to work at anything which requires varied 
shaping— such as wood-carving, wood-engraving, scroll* 
work, brass-finishing, or the finishing of hats or boots, or 
designing shawls and carpets — ^wbo has not an ample 
development of this faculty. Those who are skilled in 
free-hand drawing, or in penmanship, must be well- 
developed in this respect 

SCHOOL-WORK MAY DEVELOP FORM. 

Teachers and parents should recognize the existence of 
this faculty, and aim, if possible, to understand how it is 
developed in their pupils and children ; and when it is 
deficient, efforts should be made to train it into activity, 
so that it shall amount to something. Young girls may 
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cultivate it by embroidery, by crochet-work, by citttiDg 
garments and dressing dolls, by trimming hats, and 
making their own clothes. In the school-room, penman- 
ship is one method of training and cultivating this faculty ; 
and instead of setting a copy to be imitated, the teacher 
should go to the blackboard, and with his chalk draw the 
stem of the capital letter A, and show the papil that it is 
the same form that constitutes the first stroke of the let- 
ters B, D, F, J, K, L, M, N, P, R, T. These should stand 
in a row, and the teacher should talk about it and show 
how it is done, and then add the second stroke of the letter 
A, and the two strokes that finish B ; then show how, in 
making D, the dosing part of the letter is similar to the 
letter O. Then of course F, I, and J, B, and L can be 
finished ; and when the L is completed, let it be made into 
D, and it will make the eyes of the pupils shine to see what 
a slight change of form is required in the capital L to make 
the letter D of it. Then he may proceed to M, making the 
first stroke, and then the second stroke, of the letter A, 
giving the finishing stroke and making the letter M ; and N 
is made like M by leaving off the leg or the last member of 
M, which last part of M indeed resembles the letter C. Then 
P is a part of the letter A, and a part of the letter B, the 
closing member of the letter B being omitted. R is made 
hke P, with an addition of the last leg. If that last leg be 
turned around, it is B again instead of R. The T is Hke F 
lacking the centre tick. 

HOW TO TEACH PENMANSHIP. 

Let the first strokes or stems be made — a row of them 
clear across the blackboard — and let the teacher himself 
change them into the different letters. Then the \diole 
work should be rubbed out, and let some pupil, who is 
able to lead off, see what he can do/and we doubt not it 
will excite interest and not a little amusement. When the 
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ieaoher is drawing saoh a stem, it is easy to speak of tho 
different canres, and bow the same seroU^Nurt wfll answer 
for most of the letters that begin with this stem. Most 
people make execrable capitals, and the right training of 
pupils in penmanship is an important matter under the 
best teachers or professors of that art. Sometimes teacherB 
of penmanship very properly take pains to ei^lain the 
nature of these forms. They make caricatures, sudh as 
are often seen in common writing, showing the wrong tonxi 
in comparison with the right form. For instance, it should 
be shown that the and the last half of the letter H aie 
identical ; and that the first half of the letter H has the 
form of ly J, Fy and T, and that the letter O is very much 
like the letter C. 

Then the pupils should be taught in regard to the small 
letters, as to the forms they should adopt. The up-stroke 
of the small 6, Z, and h should contain the curve, and the 
moment the first part of the loop is made, then the pen 
should come straight down to the line, or near it. The 
same should be true of the /; the stem should be straight 
from the top curve to the bottom, and all the bending 
should be in the up-stroke. The stem of the g is usually 
curved a little. It comes, perhaps, from habit; but the 
pupil should be taught to make it straight tiQ he is ready 
to make the loop, and so also of the y. The ^s and g*B 
generally look like laasy boys sitting on the small of their 
backs in chairs. 

This faculty may be further cultivated in penmanship by 
explaining to the pupils in regard to the o part of the let- 
ters a, d, g^ and q. He should make a row of them as 
nicely as possible, and then make one into a, another into 
d, another into g, and q. If this were done, the o part of 
letters would not be made irregularly — ^large at one end 
and small at the other, like an egg. Of course, in the 
training of pupils in penmanship, the faculiy of Size should 
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be educated as weH as that of Form in the mind, so that 
the letters in a given word shall not, as is too commonly 
the cose, diminish down to a mere crooked Une. If pupils 
could be trained in respect to this faculty, thoroughly, in 
the beginning of penmanship, they never wjuld foi- 
get it. As a rule, penmanship, even amoDg men of cul- 
ture, is execrable. We remember three aged men whose 
handwriting at seventy and upward, would do honor to any 
engrossing clerk, viz. : William Oullen Bryant, Rev. John 
Pierpont, and William Lloyd Garrison. It was not 
cramped and stifEl 

Penmanship ought to be so legible that it can be read 
by any one who understands the letters. It will be ob- 
served, by those accustomed to short-hand reporting, that 
those who have a good, long hand, write the best phonog* 
raphy. It is more easily read, by themselves and others, 
than is that which is written by those who write an irreg* 
ular long-hand ; and we advise no person to undertake to 
become a stenographer who has not a good development 
of the organ of Form, for it will be a long, up-hill journey 
for him to attain to anything Uke a good position with his 
scarcely legible short-hand and his scrawling long-hand. 

MAP-DRAWINO A GOOD EXERCISB. 

Teachers will also avail themselves of the nature of this 
faculty, and find means to cultivate it, in map-drawing. 
We do not mean finished maps, but rough chalked maps 
on the blackboard. We would have pupils so trained in 
geography that they could take a stick and draw in the 
sand, and show a person any given State and its relation 
to other States, or the line of rivers in any given section of 
the country, or the relative position of towns, just as we 
would have pupils so trained as to understand grammar, 
and arithmetic, and mathematics, and definitions, so that 
they will not need a Webster's dictionary under one arm 
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and a treatise on mathematiGS under the other. The 
education should be in the head — ^the topics of the books 
should be transferred to the mind. Men learn to make 
barrels, boats, houses, according to an outline in the head 
or mind. The blacksmith carries in his mind the fonn of 
the thing he has to hammer into shape and proportion out 
of the heated iron. Some trades, carpentery for instance, 
permit the mapping out of the article on the timber ; then 
the workman cuts to the line, taking away what he does 
not need, and leaving the thing intact as it has been drawn. 
But the blacksmith and the modeler in clay are obliged 
to keep in the mind the form of the thing tiiat is to be 
wrought out, and bring it to the required shape. Thoug^h 
the plastic clay and the rugged iron require different ma- 
nipulation, they both require to be shaped to the requisite 
form, and the operator must have the artistic form of the 
object in his mind in order to reduce his material to the 
required proportions. 

OBJECT-LESSONS. 

Then object-lessons can be given, and little children will 
soon learn to catch at the figures or shapes presented, and 
if allowed to repeat the name expressing the cube, square, 
oblong, or triangle, they will use the name in conjunctiou 
with the form or idea of shape, and are educated thereby. 
It trains the faculty, and when they come to write, or read 
Greek, Latin, English, German, Freucb,or Hebrew, or write 
shorthand; or to make carved work in furniture, or in any 
other realm of the artisan, the early teaching in object- 
lessons, and in drawing rough maps, and making chiro- 
graphic characters, will help them in their futiure career. 

The truth is, the training of the natural faculties is the 
very essence of all the education that is worth having. We 
learn the rules of arithmetic and mathematics, to be sure ; 
but we are not obliged to repeat them constantly as we 
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ose them. We take the examples as they arise in life, and 
apply what we have trained our faculties to know on the 
subject. 

Some persons engaged in art have such a vivid recol- 
lection of faces that they can draw the likeness from mem- 
ory of any person they know« The great caricaturist, 
Thomas Nast, will stand before an audience all the evening 
and draw the faces and bodies of public characters in crayon, 
so that every person in the audience will recognize them. 
It is said that Napoleon knew the name and the face of 
every person in his army, requiring a great activity of the 
faculty of Form, even genius in this respect, to remember 
all the faces ; and then equal genius, in the faculty of Lan- 
guage and Individuahty, and perhaps Tune, to remember 
the names. 

Committing to memory facts in regard to form, the course 
and direction of rivers, or the shapes of faces, or different 
members of faces, is not education. When we follow the 
river, or view the mountain, and take in its shape and 
magnitude; when we study the form of a State as it is 
spread out on the map ; when we look at a face and learn 
to know it, we need no words to utter ** aquiline nose ; 
cielestial nose ; broad, straight mouth ; finely-curved lips ; 
dimpled cheek ; square, rugged chin." These are facts 
which are presented to the eye, and by the active energies 
of the faculties of Form and Size the mind gets the correct 
impressions, and the inner man is educated by the training 
of the faculties. If teachers will take into consideration 
the primitive faculties which they are cultivatiug, training, 
and eKcrcising, with a consciousness of what they are about, 
it will be seen that they, in teaching penmanship, teach 
also the elements which enter into geography, the study 
of languages or mechanism, and a thousand phases of daily 
life, and which, being trained to activity, make men intel- 
ligent, easy, and graceful. 
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THE LAW OP MAGNITUDE. 

FACT7LT7 OF SIZE. 

Size, or extension, is a condition or quality of things. 
Everything that we can imagine, which is tangible, occapies 
space, has bulk, magnitude, and extension. This difSsrs 
from the quality of form, for things may be of the same 
form, yet of yery different size. Take a ball, or a circle^ 
which is uniform, or anything having irregular form, it 
may be magnified a thousand diameters and yet retain 
precisely the same form. We photograph the human faoa 
Sometimes it is as large as a silver dollar, sometimes half 
as large, sometimes a fifth part as large, yet the precise 
form is retained. The smallest shot, and the largest 
cannon*ball, are identical in form, and the faculty of Form, 
in respect to them, is thoroughly satisfied ; and it is only 
by means of the faculty of Size that we are enabled to 
judge of the difference between them, and this is done if 
the size be varied in the least degree. When wo look into 
a tailor's window and see the elegant figures, representing 
fashion-plates, it does not strike us that they are too small. 
The form is satisfactory, and that is what we look at. 
When we look at a statue that is above the ordinary Bize, 
as long as the form and proportions are satisfactory we 
accept it as correct. Yet if we exercise the faculty of Size 
in respect to these objects, we recognize the truth of the 
matter without inconvenience. 

The organ of Size is indicated by massiveness of brow 
outward from the root of the nose. See Fig. 3, p. 25. 

USEFUL TO MECHANICS AND ABTIST8. 

This faculty is useful in every grade of mechanism and 
in every fonn of art. The turner of wood, having his pat- 
tern before him, after awhile becomes accustomed to the 
size and form of the parts of the article wh^ch he is turning. 
Suppose it be a chau-round, or a balluster for a stair-case, 
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tho form of every part^ and the size of each part of it, 
become so impressed upon his memory that he may remove 
the pattern and work day after day, perhaps turning a 
thonsand pieces, and they will be so nearly ahke that they 
may be pat into the ballustrade, or into the set of chairs, 
And the observer will not detect any difference in the fona 
or size of the different members. 

The blacksmith most have the faculty of Form to give 
the requisite shape to his work, but he must also have the 
faculty of Size strong and active in order to give it the 
requisite siza A shoe for the foot of a great dray-horse 
is one thing, and a shoe for % pony, though in form Uke 
the other, is decidedly a different thing, being not more 
than half as larga A skUlfol blacksmith will work all day 
making horseshoe-nails or rivets, and he will measure the 
size of each by the eye so accurately that half a dozen 
which he makes in the morning compared with half a 
dozen that he makes in the evening — the first and last of 
his day's work — if they are placed on scales will be almost 
identical as to weight, and consequently in size. 

Men who are accustomed to judge of doth will detect 
the difference in thickness where it is very slight indeed. 
The same is true with paper-dealers and paper-makers. A 
man who attends a paper-machine, where the paper comes 
rolling off at the rate of fifty feet a minute, will gently take 
hold of it with the fingers, as it is passing, and detect the 
extra thickness or thinness, and rectify it, where that differ- 
ence wiU not amount to more than half a pound in the 
ream, containing 480 sheets It would be detecting a 
difference of 120th of one 480th part of a pound; and 
when this difference in the thickness of the sheet is under- 
stood, the fraction is found to be an exceedingly small one. 
Yet the judgment of the paper-maker is absolute and 
instantaneous in the matter. That may be called a culti- 
vated condition of the organ of Size. 
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Wool-Borten will nndeTstaind it when we aay that t^ey 
can take a lot of wool and assort it into sixteen diflbrent 
qualities, grading it according to the coarseness, or wfzp; of 
the fibre ; so that if a handful of wool were taken from 
each of the seventh and ninth qnaliliep, for instance, he 
sorter woold instantly recognize, by handling thei), where 
each belonged. We have seen wagers won,in half a dozen 
instances, by wool-sorters, who would retam ench handful 
to its proper department, though there might be two or 
three qualities between the specimens judged oL 

In many trades work is done by the eye as to form 
and siza We have instanced the turner and the black- 
smith. The modeler, also, the pattern-maker, and ewea 
the artist, are obliged to estimate size as well as form with- 
out opportunity for measurement. The stone-oulie *, the 
sculptor, the man who works at irregular forms in wood^ 
must carry the size as well as the form of the article in tho 
mind. In the work of the kitchen, also, the strength or 
the weakness of this faculty will often be seen. When one 
biscuit is a third larger than another, and one slice of bread 
twice as thick as another, or thick on one side and thin 
at the other ; when the table is set with the plates at irreg- 
ular distances, and everything is too much huddled or 
scattered ; when the library books are adjusted so that the 
Httle and the large are mixed together, we may know that 
the administrator of such afEsiirs is poorly developed in the 
organ of Size. 

Persons who follow needle-work, if this faculty be well- 
developed, will have all the foldings, plaits, and parts of 
trimming harmonious as to distance, size, and proportion. 
If the faculty be weak, there will be irregularities that will 
be noticeable. A person who works at any trade, or artistic 
occupation, which requires working by the eye, should 
have the faculties of Form and Size so developed as to be 
able to do the work in such a manner as not to awaken 
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the criticism of the observer. Some work is done with 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes, which, if 
carefully measured, would evince some difference in size 
and form ; but he who can work so closely by the eye 
that others, who are good judges, will not detect the 
difference, his accuracy is quite sufficient. We often detect 
error in distance between the pictures in a room. Those 
who are deficient in this faculty should always adjust by 
measure, so as not to offend the taste of those who have 
good judgment in this respect 

iNTurrrvs judoment. 

There is much of the business of life which has to be 
done in an off-hand way. Important transactions are often 
made where weighing and measuring are out of the ques- 
tion. For instance, a man can not measure the contents 
of a tree to determine its height, or its size at the height 
of £fty feet, or how much timber it will make, and how 
much he can afford to pay for it. If he were dependent 
upon absolute measurement it would require a good deal 
of expensive apparatus and time ; but men who are accus- 
tomed to buy timber will look at a forest tree, which per- 
haps vdll measure seventy feet to the limbs, and will take 
it in by the eye, the magnitude of it, and the amount of 
planks, boards, or timber which it will make, and do it 
almost instantaneously ; and so he vnil go from tree to 
tree until he has estimated several acres of timber, or many 
scattered trees, here and there, over the whole forest ; and 
he will buy them standing, and his estimate will be almost 
8^ nearly right aa an accurate measurement would give it 
if the trees were lying on the ground. 

CATTLE-BUYERS. 

Men who buy cattle for the slaughter are obliged to 
judge of tlie weight by size. They learn by carefully walk- 
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ing around an ox and scanning bis aiiai theo dnring him 
on the scales and weighing him, and in this maiuier thej 
soon become experts in judging of the weigbi. We had 
a stranger under our hands, and notioiiig the enonnoaa 
development of the faculty of Size, also of Form, Individ- 
uality, and Weight, we tdld him that, if he were aoene- 
tomed to bay cattle, he would go, with memorandam-book 
iu hand, through a drove of oxen oonsistiDg of a handled, 
which would weigh from DOO to 1,(U)0 pounds, and in leas 
than a himdred minutes he would record the wejgfat of 
each, BO that it would not vary, on an average, ten pounds 
when the oxen were brought to the scales. He burst out 
laughing, and said : ** I cau do better than that; it is my 
business. I bought 107 o«n a short tone .go, in one 
drove, and they varied from my hasty estmiate only 450 
pounds in the total weight." We asked him if the we^^t 
was more than he estimated it, or less, and he replied, 
with a smile, '* Oh, it was more, of course" That term 
''of course" appeared to us impudent. The idea of a 
man^s estimating the weight so closely, and yet feel so 
confident that, if his estimate varied from the true weight, 
it would be four pounds on each ox more than he had esti- 
mated it, seemed impossible. 

The reader will thus see how important the faculty of 
Size is to many men whose business does not require 
them to take the artist's or mechanic's tools in hand. The 
lumber trade is a large business ; cattle-buying ii^ an im- 
portant branch of industry; and he who has not the 
proper faculties for estimatiDg cattle on the hoof, will 
utterly fail of success. He will estimate the weight of 
cattle so low that no owner will sell to him ; or he vnll be 
willing to call the weight more than he can afford to pay, 
and thus ruin himself. 

The engineer needs to have this faculty well-developed 
— ^in fact, sJl the peroeptives. A man who is accustomed 
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to engineering, especsiBUy laying out railroads, will first go 
over the groand without instruments, bending through 
valleys and over hill-sides, making what would be called a 
walking survey, and sticking stakes as a general guide to 
the surveyors; lu^d we have conversed with some engi- 
neers who said they oould lay out a railroad by the eye, 
up and around mountain-sides, in such a way as hardly to 
vary six feot in the mile from the proper grade, and this is 
done mainly by the faculty of Size, in connection with 
Weight and Form, which estimate the variation in grade. 

Butchers, who cut up meat, learn to know the weight 
by the size of the piece they cut from and the thickness, so 
that they will cut within an ounce of what they wish to. 
But we have noticed that if we ask for two pounds, they 
give two and a half; if we ask for two and a half pounds, 
they give three, which shows that they know the weight 
exactly. Therefore if we want two and a half pounds, we 
ask for two, and when we. want three, we ask for two and 
a half. Thus they not only prove that they are excellent 
judges in the matter of weight by size, but that they have 
an eye to profit, bringing in the faculty of Acquisitiveness 
as well as that of Size. 

The portrait-painter requires the faculty of Size quite 
as much as that of Form. For instance, in drawing a face 
one may get the general form of the head and face cor- 
rectly, but in putting the features in, the nose may be made 
considerably too large or too small Though perfect in 
form, it is too large or too small for the face. The mouth 
may be too large or too small, yet perfect in form, and 
the same may be true of the eye. Now if the nose be a 
third too large or too small, but precise in its shape, the 
faculty of Form does not tell the portrait-painter that, for 
if the shape be right the faculty of Form is satisfied If 
the faculty of Size were small and the organ weak, the 
artist would not detect the fact that he was making a 
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caricature ; bat if the faculty of Size were active and well- 
developed, he would have 'the requisite proportions be- 
tween all the members of the face. 

OABIOATUBB. 

The caricaturist must have a fine s^yse of Form and 
Size to estimate the true size and form, so as to know when 
the portrait leaves the boundaries of the congruous and 
enters the domain of caricature — since a caricature consists 
largely in exaggerating the peculiarities. If a man is 
known to have a small nose, or a small chin, the cari- 
caturist needs only to , make it smaller and he has a 
caricature. If a man is endowed with a large nose, or a 
large mouth, or a large ear, the caricaturist increases the 
size of the nose, or the mouth, or the ear, keeping the form 
intact So if a man is known to have very long and thin 
legs and large feet, the legs need to be made a little smaller 
and a little longer, and the feet larger, and the result is a 
caricature. The faculty of Size is chiefly the one by which 
caricaturing is recognized, as well as the one through which 
the artist knows how to make the caricature. Perversion 
of form is also a source of caricature, but such results are 
more often produced by irregularities of size and their 
queer juxtaposition. Sometimes a small man is represented 
riding a very high horse ; and one of the richest of cari- 
catures is a very tall, long-legged man mounted on a 
donkey, requiring the rider to bend his legs a little to keep 
his feet off the ground. Now there is perhaps nothing 
ridiculous in the donkey alone, or in the man alone; 
but when they are combined, the contrast of size is such as 
to make it superlatively ridiculous. There is, there ore, a 
deal of fun and mirth wrapped up in the work of the faculty 
of Size. It occupies, to be sure, but a small space in the 
brain, and so does the pupil of the eye occupy a small place 
as to space, but it does a world of work. So the faculty of 
Size becomes a window for that of Mirthfulness. 
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CAN THS TEACHER UTILIZE IT? 

* 

Whether the teacher can at once see how he may make 
use of the faculty of Size in himself, or in his pupils, so as 
to promote their culture and education or not, true it is 
that this facuhy exercises a wonderful influence in the 
minds of pupils in many ways. In penmanship, for in- 
stance, a person who has the oigan large is likely to keep 
the size of his writing the same from beginning to end of a 
word or line. Some writers start largely each word, and 
make one or two letters uniformly, and then begin to taper 
down, and if the word ends with m, there is a slightly 
crooked mark for the first part of it, and the last two 
members are degenerated into a straight line. In teaching 
penmanship, therefore, we would recommend that a special 
point be made to call the faculty of Size into use, so that 
the sizes of the lines may harmonize and the different 
letters be equal. If a page of writing shows uniformity 
as to size and shape, though it may not be elegant, it looks 
and passes welL A teacher may, profitably to his pupils, 
take bis crayon to the blackboard and write awhile, making 
first the letters of a word or line large, and then gradually 
tapering down to a little, crooked line, and thus make a 
caricature of it for the pupils. Then he may make the 
first letter of a word of a given size, and the next letter 
smaller, and the next two letters of irregular size, but 
larger, and so all the way through. This will produce a 
salutary and memorable effect on the school. 

One has not to receive very many letters, from different 
people, to see all the caricatures that can be made in 
the realm of chirography — large and little letters jumbled 
together,- some leaning as if they were running a race — h'a 
particularly seem weak in the joints, and their backs lean 
in sympathy, and it's and Ts standing up, as if they were 
Hable to isJl backwards; and when these irregularities 
occur in the same words, one need not go to Punch to 
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bave something to laugh at. Every effort a pupil shall 
make in respect to equality of magnitude, under the 
dominion of Size, in peumanship or in anything else, is a 
good culture of that faculty, and until that fact is insisted 
on in the teaching of penmanship, the faculty is not likely 
to receive training and culture from the process. But it 
should be shown up, talked about, ridiculed by exagger- 
ations, and that will induce pupils to think, ''I must make 
my letters of equal size, of proper size, or a given size, as 
well as of proper form.*' One may make his letters of cor- 
rect form, but they sometimes look like horses and colts, 
sheep and lambs, cows and calves, all in a row, shaped 
rightly, but ridiculous as to relative size. 

The faculty is cultivated in the study of geography, iu 
respect to distances. In map-drawing Form and Size, com- 
bined with Locality, give skill to the pupil in whatever 
relates to their use, as well as to the man of business, 
mechanic, or artist in full practice. This faculty also is 
rendered active in respect to things tangible, and may also 
be made very serviceable in the study of mathematics, 
which is the science of quantity, since extension is one of 
the elements of quantity, and number is another ; but this 
will be set forth when we discuss the subject of mathematics 
and the facoliy of Number. 



THE FACULTY OP WEIGHT. 

ITS NATURE AND USES. 

Weioht, or ponderability, is an intrinsic quality of mat- 
ter. Things weigh more ox less according to the amount 
of matter which they contain. The &culty of Weight 
recognizes this law of gravitation. Bodies are attracted 
towards the earth, and the earth itself is attracted towards 
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other bodies, in proportion to the size, weight, and dis- 
tance of those bodies. Man and animals are adapted to 
this law of gravitation by means of the faculty of Weight. 
It gives the power to balance, or the sense of equilibrium. 
Those in whom it is strong, obey the law of gravitation 
in respect to themselves with more ease, accuracy, and 
grace than others.' Some men walk as if they were on 
springs, and their motions are easy, harmonious, and 
graceful. Others walk with a lurching, swinging, lounging 
motion^ as if it were hard work to regain at each step the 
equilibrium. 

The process of walking, simple as it appears, is rather 
complex. Imagine a man standing, harmoniously balanced. 
He desires to walk ; he lifts one foot, and by a muscular 
effort, or by the weight of the lifted limb, his body is 
caused to lean forward, and inclines to lose its balance. 
He restores the balance by putting out the lifted foot, and 
shifting his weight to that foot, and repeats the process. 
Now, in order to be graceful, when he lifts one foot he 
must maintain the equilibrium of body, by a slight effort 
of muscle, until he gets the other foot down. In this way 
he can walk so as to keep his body and head moving in a 
direct line. But if, when he lifts one foot, he surges over 
the other way to balance the lifted limb, when that foot 
comes down he has to lean the other way to balance the 
other hfted leg, and thus his head swings from side to side; 
and his brawny shoulders lurch hither and thither hke a 
vessel in a rough sea, and the whole process of walking to 
him is laborious and anything but graceful 

INTUrnVB OBEDIENCE TO GRAVITT. 

If one will observe horses, he will find the same differ- 
ence in their movements which are seen in different men. 
One horse will trot like a fox, and his movements will be 
easy and smooth, and therefore he will be a good saddle* 
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horse. He will roll off the miles and not wet a hair with 
perspiration, while another horse, trotting by his side, or 
separately, going at the same gait, will foam and froth, and 
be dripping with perspiration. He may really be stronger, 
pall a heavier load, and be able to go as fast as the other, 
bat he does not move as easily, because he does not bal- 
ance himself. Observe a horse, as he rapidly turns a 
corner, how he throws the weight of his body inward, and 
the dnyer, sitting on the seat, leans inward to keep himself 
from losing bis balance and being thrown from his seat 
by the centrifugal force. Watch a circus-horse as he goes 
around the ring — the track or the path being made at an 
angle of twenty degrees' inclination for the bracing of the 
feet of the horse ; he leans inward perhaps twenty degrees, 
as his rider also does, to keep their equilibrium. In this 
way the law of gravitation and the centrifugal force har- 
monize or balance each other ; and it takes a strong devel- 
opment and a nice adjustment of the faculty of Weight 
to make a good circus-rider. 

THB ARTIST AND BLONDIN. 

We once employed an artist to draw some portraits, 
illustrating the development of the different organs. We 
placed the photograph of a noted man before him without 
thinking to give the name, and when the artist came to 
that part of the brow which indicates the organ of Weight, 
just above the inner edge of the eye-ball, he said : " You 
do not want that caricature — that bat^s-wing appearance 
put in ?" In fact the organ of Weight was so developed 
that it looked like the uplifted wings of a bat across the 
inner angle of the eyebrow, like a brace in carpentry, filling 
that portion ; and we replied that the part he wanted to 
leave out was precisely what we wanted of the picture — 
ttiat it was what we were painting it for. And when he 
tdndtoknow who it was, and we told him it was Blondin, 
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the great rope-walker, he opened his -eyes, and was satisfied 
to paint the picture as it had been taken by the sun's rays, 
in photography, from the man's own face. 

USEFUL TO MECHANICS. 

Workmen who have this faculty well-developed under- 
stand the force of the blows they are required to give to 
accomplish certain ends. For instance, in the familiar 
process of cracking walnuts — ^and our young friends under- 
stand something about that — we give one light blow to see 
that the nut is not going to slip, and then with one sharp 
blow the work is accomplished, and a person who knows 
how, will crack fifty walnuts in succession, vnth oiie tap to 
regulate it, and one blow to do the work ; and if it hap< 
pens that the blow he supposes to be sufficient does not 
do the work, he is astonished. Another person who may 
have cracked just as many walnuts, but who is deficient 
in the organ of Weight, will strike three or four blows, 
inoresfiing every time in force, and by and by crush the 
walnut and make it fly all over the house, and perhaps 
braise his thumb or finger. 

If we were lecturing to an audience of mechanics, we 
would give illustrations, in several departments, that they 
would understand instantly. We have seen a carpenter 
who would drive his nail nearly home, and continue to give 
heavy blows until his hammer mashed and marred the 
wood. We have seen a chopper smite a small stick and 
drive the axe into the ground ; whereas, if he had given a 
hght blow, it would have been sufficient. Some people are 
always breaking, marring, and bruising everything with 
which they have to do ; and when they are walking about 
the house, there is no spring to the walk, but a heavy 
trudge. They will slam doors, and it is rattle-bang from 
morning till night. Clerks in stores show the same rude, 
unregulated use of foroe ; and if they happen to get into a 
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crockery store, they break more than they earn. Prize 
mnners and walkers avoid tiring themsehres, or wasting 
their strength, by assuming a well-balanced method of 
motion. They waste no strength by swinging the arms, 
or in rolling the body from side to side. They obey the 
law of gravitation throogh the action of the &calty of 
Weight, and thus win the prize against those who walk 
heavily and surge from side to side. 

SEAMEN ASD SBA-SIOCmBSS. 

The seaman requires a good development of this faculty, 
because he has to^slimb and maintain his balance in lofty 
and difficult positions. He who has this consciousness of 
power to balance, can climb without feeling frightened or 
giddy. People who have the organ of Weight deficiently 
developed get sea-sick. Those who are able to keep their 
balance nicely, and adjust themselves to the rolling motion 
of the ship, so as to keep the brain from swinging this way 
and that, will go across the Atlantic without getting sea- 
sick ; but those that swing with the ship, and bring up with 
a lurch, and do not know how to adapt themselves to the 
motion — or, in other words, keep thegr balance — ^get sick. 
Some men riding horseback, chum, churn, chum, at every 
step of the horse, tiring the man and wearying the horse. 
They do not seem to know how to ease their own weight 
by a gentle pressure upon the stirrup, and a slight muscular 
effort in harmony with the motion of the horse. When a 
person goes pushing through a crowd, and jostling every 
body, it does not necessarily arise from rudeness and 
carelessness of disposition. It may be a lack of power to 
balance. Witness persons dancing who have a good de- 
velopment of the feiculiy of Weight. All the motions are 
easy, and they swing and sweep in harmony with the 
music, and with those that are moving with them, and their 
motions would indicate that they were light as gossamer. 
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fcbongh they might belong to the " heavy-weights ;'* while 
another person, weighing 130 pounds, will seem to Jar the 
house, jostle others, rudely hitting them as he passes, the 
blows received from his shoulders being exceedingly 
heavy and very uncomfortable to bear. When one takes 
the hand of such a person in the dance, it is not a light, 
easy, self-poised hand, but a drag for the time being on the 
one who holds it. We have seen meu, wbo weighed 250 
pounds, whose motions on the floor did not seem to jar the 
house ; nor did they bear so heavily on the hand as some 
who weighed half as much, and who in walking would step 
on the heel and let the whole weight come crushing down 
without any effort at adjustment or modification. 

WEIGHT AS RGLATED TO ECONOMY AND GRACEFC7LKESS. 

It will therefore be seen that the faculty of Weight is 
usefal in a thousand ways ydth respect to safety, in regard 
to ease of motion, correctness of effort in mechanics, and 
in an economic sense relating to breakage and damage, and 
also as a means of ease and grace of motion in society. It 
is a great aid to what is called culture and good manners. 
A man may have all the classics, all the ethic '. and math- 
ematics in his head, but if his muscles do not obey the law 
of gravitation, he walks like a wooden man among men — 
jostling, jerking, and offending anybody that is in his way. 
Pope says : " Those move easiest who have learned to 
dance ;" and people are more likely to dance if they have 
enough of the faculty of Weight so that each motion is 
done with facility and agreeableness to others ; but one 
who can not turn a corner without tumbling down, who 
can not make a curve without awkward effort, is not very 
likely to move well in the mazy dance. He feels that he is 
goiug to run against everybody, and everybody gets the 
same idea. Such persons are not sought, except through 
courtecfy, as companions in the dance ; and the lack of this 
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facoliy may make persons of great talent and excellent 
worth neglected in the drawing-room, because when they 
move they do so at the danger of everybody's toes, and 
there comes to be a feeling of repugnance, and dread, and 
fear respecting thenL 

AN AID IN TEAOHINO. 

The teacher can do much to cultivate grace of action in 
the pupils in school, in respect to the walk and the motions. 
If there be marching, if there be elocution, there will be a 
good opportunity for monitions — for instructions on the 
subject. Boys in school should not be permitted to stroll 
and stamp about the room with their heavy boots, as if the 
boots had a cast-iron man in them, or a wooden boy — a 
person without soul or ambition. They should be kindly 
asked to try that over again, and some boy, who knows 
how to walk with grace and ease of motion, should be 
asked to set an example ; and though it might mortify the 
boy who was thus criticised, it would cure him of a habit 
that would mortify him ten times worse by and by. At 
any rate, it will be an admonition to every person in the 
school. If the teacher will watch, he will see that it will 
be taking effect with the next boy or girl that walks across 
the room. There will be an effort, in accordance with in- 
structions, to do it with grace and propriety, suited to the 
place and the occasion. 

In penmanship the plope of the letters will be regulated 
largely by the faculty of Weight, and if the law of form 
requires that a given slope shall be made in the letters, and 
they are sloped because that is supposed to be the easiest 
way to make them, the faculty of Weight will help appre- 
ciate the variation from the vertical required by the letters. 
If one letter leans like the tower of Pisa, and another stand 
perpendicular like a church spire, another like the raking 
slope of a ship's mast, and these all occur in a given line 
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or word, the faculty of Weight is offended ; but let them 
all lean in one direction, as grain pressed by a breeze leans 
in one direction, then the faculty of Weight is satisfied. 

If we look at the picture of an ofScer standing by his 
horse, with his elbow on the pummel of the saddle, and of 
course leaning towards the horse, we are satisfied with the 
attitude of the man, because we see what he leans on ; but 
if we cover up the horse and the elbow of the oficer, and 
his body is seen to lean without any visible means of sup- 
port, it offends the faculty of Weight, which perceives the 
error and gives us pain. 

HOW. WE JUDGE OF HOBIZONTAL OB LEVEL. 

We judge of level by the action of two faculties — namely. 
Weight and Form. Weight gives us an imaginary, per- 
pendicular line. Our own center of gravity is expressed 
by that which is vertical, when we have anything to ex- 
press it by ; and when we have nothing to express that 
line, we carry it in imagination, and we may look at some- 
thing that we may wish to estimate as to whether it be 
level or declining, and we stand erect — ^for it would be 
dificult to judge of it while reclining — and compare that 
which is horizontal, or nearly so, with the perpendicular 
line we have in the mind, and then the faculty of Form 
tells us whether they constitute a right-angle. Wlien we 
look at picture-frames hanging, we have the side of the 
frame to aid us ; but if the frame be irregular and scal- 
loped, and it has no straight line, then we take the whole 
mass into view, and as we may say, draw a line through 
its center, and see whether that perpendicular line which 
is suggested by the faculty of Weight shows on each side 
of it an equality of bulk. Sometimes people think they 
judge of the plumb and the level of things by comparing 
them with something else ; but if one stands on a side-hill 
where there is nothing within the whole range of his vision 
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that is perpendicnlar, if he has a straight pole he can set 
that iQ the ground and walk around and consider, without 
any regard to the ground it stands on, or the sloping hills 
iQ the distance, whether it corresponds to his internal sense 
of the perpendicular, and he will plant it so that he shall 
ba almost accurate in reference to its vertical position, and 
do it solely by the faculty of Weight. Now if, when that 
is planted, one wants to see whether the ground is level, 
he can, with his faculty of Form, estimate the angles which 
the surface of the ground forms with the line of the pole 
he has erected. 

The discussion of the faculty seems dry, perhaps, because 
people have not been accustomed to think in that direc> 
tion ; but if the faculty of Weight were to be disturbed, it 
would seem to throw everything into confusion. The 
man who takes much intoxicating liquor seems to have the 
faculty of Weight disturbed more than anything else. He 
complains of the width of the road much more than he 
does of its length. Nothing is more confusing to a person 
than to have that swimming of the head, or giddiness, 
which disturbs the balance, whether it arise from a rush 
of blood to the head, or from some other cause. 

Ihe faculty of Weight, then, blends with all our motions, 
and it is a factor in all that we do. If it be weak, it may 
be cultivated by the training which will keep it active. It 
is sometimes so active in persons that many things annoy 
them, because the law of gravity is disturbed. A crooked 
stone fence, that looks as if it were toppling to its fall, 
would make such a man very unhappy, and he would be 
inclined to overhaul such walls — to brace and straighten 
up fences and gate-post<s. A child that has the faculty 
well-developed will learn to walk early, and one that is 
weak in it will tumble down often, and will rarely attempt 
to climb, and be unsuccessful in any such attempts ; while 
others will climb like monkeys, never fall, balance any- 
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where, learn to ride, and the more fiery and spirited the 
horse the better they Hke it. 



THE FACULTY OF LOCALITY. 

STUDY OF QEOGBA^HY. 

The science of geography depends chiefly upon the fac- 
ulty of Locality, or, it might be properly called, local 
memory. Numerous considerations show this to be a 
special faculty, and that its strength and activity bear no 
special relation to the vigor of the general intellect. Li the 
lower animals it seems to be an intuitive instinct, not 
dependent upon the general intelligence of the animal. 

Dr. Gall, when a boy, was very fond of the study of 
- natural history. He liked to take young animals and raise 
them as pets. He hunted for birds'-nests, and watched 
the development of the nestlings ; and when he went into 
the forest to find nests, or to set snares for birds, or traps 
for animals, he unfortunately was not able to find them 
again. Not willing to give up his researches, yet unable 
to return to the nests, or to find the snares and traps 
which he had set, or to return to his home readily, he 
was obliged to take one of his playmates with him, who 
cared but little for birds or their nests, yet he easily remem- 
bered the location of every nest and trap; and though 
yoimg Gall was the master of the enterprise, his playmate 
was the pilot. This method was adopted from necessity, 
but it made an impression upon Gall's mmd which, in 
after years, laid the foundation of the discovery and the 
philosophy of this organ. His associate remembered the 
location of the nests, but caj^ed nothing for natural history ; 
while GnU, eager in reference to the subject-matter of in- 
quiry, was unable, though anxious to do so, to find his 
way to the nests he had before discovered, or back to his 
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bome again. Qall lacked th« faculty for geognpbT— -Us 
BBSoaaia possessed it in a high df^^ree. Snbseqnent iiive»- 
tigations led to the location of the oi^ijan in a particalar 
portion of the biain, and the applicatioa of the same 
it bears. 

m LOCATION AHB RATIOHALK. 

The organ of Locality is utnated in each hemi>^here of 
the brain, about an inch outward from the middle line, 
balf-way from the brow to the fop of the forehead, and 
when it is large it gives follneea to that region of the head. 
It is Tery large in the portrait of Capt. Cook, the great ex- 
plorer. The nature of the facaify 
is adapted to the fact that no two 
things can occupy the same f^>ace 
at the same time, conaequeotly 
eTffl:ytbing mnst be located in 
respect to every other thing- 
above, below, or laterally. And 
since man occupies aplace, every- 
thing else, as it respects him, 
must occupy some other place; 
and the faculty for remembering places — Locality — gives 
him the idea of relative direction or position. 

Those in whom this hxaAtj is well-developed and active 
rsmemba'notonly the cardinal points — North, South, East, 
and West— hot aU the points of the compass, and are able 
to recall them, and feel an ever-present knowledge of them. 
Those in whom the faculty is poorly devdoped have little 
idea of the direction of anything from themselves, and have 
to manage in an artificial manner to keep in mind their 
own location. Instead of knowing that a place is east ot 
them, they know they have to turn to the right to go to 
it, and to the left in returning home ; and if they were to 
forget this idea of right and left^ the idea of mtrinsic loca 
tion would give tliem no clew to the place. 
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ANIMAL instincts IN LOCALITY. 

Certain animals have this faculty in great perfection. A 
horse will find the way when his master is lost. It is a 
well-known fact that horses which are used by persons who 
carry the mail and distribute newspapers along the road 
for many miles, and that the horses of milkmen and physi- 
cians in cities, learn the several stopping-places ; and when 
a customer is lost for the newspaper, or for the milk, or 
when a patient has recovered, so that the daily visits are 
suspended, it requires some time to train the horse to go 
by without trying to stop. We have often seen a horse 
that would go through a whole street, twisting about from 
house to house, and across the street, with a milk-wagon. 
While the man was serving one customer, the horse would 
go on to the next, if it were near, and when the last house 
on one side of the street had been reached, the horse would 
turn himself around and stop at the next place, on the 
other side, on the way back. This instinct in the horse, 
which adapts him to his natural state, is brought into use, 
in the service of his master, in these and many other ways. 
A horse being sold and taken 200 miles, and having been 
again sold, and resold, has been known to stray away from 
his owner and work his way back to his original home, or 
the home he liked best. It is known that dogs can be 
removed from on shipboard to strange countries, and when 
placed on the track of their game vnll follow it all day, over 
hills and mountains, through ravines, forests, and jungles ; 
and when the game is taken, or the chase abandoned, they 
seem to know the way to the place where they had their 
breakfast, and will start instantly, in a direct line, for their 
temporary home. In every farming neighborhood it is 
understood that if a pig two months old be carried miles 
from his home in a wagon, in an open barrel, which offers 
him only a patch of sky to look at, he will get out of his 
enclosure, if possible, and go straight home — even swim- 
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ming rivers — ^paying no attention to roads, but wallowing 
throngh the tall grass, cornfields, or forests, until he finds 
his native place. 

Everybody knows that carrier-pigeons have been used 
for centuries to send army dispatches home over the 
heads of hostile foes. In the late war between France 
and Germany, the beleaguered city of Paris was kept in 
communication with the army at Lyons by means of 
carrier-pigeons. Before communication had been cut off 
by the besieging army, some Paris pigeons had been taken 
to Lyons, and pigeons from Lyons having been taken to 
Paris, and kept for the purpose, messages could thus be 
sent by the pigeons both ways, keeping the government and 
the army in intimate correspondence. 

THE BEE-LINE. 

It is also well-kuown that bees fly in a straight line when 
they have loaded themselves with honey. Hence a straight 
line is called a '* bee-line." Having thus been wandering 
from flower to flower, in a thousand circuits, until loaded, 
it takes a sweep in a circle, say ten yards in diameter, as 
if to collect itself, then darts off in a direct line for its hive ; 
.and it will come back again into the same vicinity, if the 
place be a desirable one, to reload with honey. Bee- 
hunters, taking advantage of this fact, put their honey-box 
or trap where it will attract the bees as they are flying 
back and forth. Finding it easier to load themselves from 
the honey than from the flowers, the bees light upon the 
bait ; and when they start for the hive, or tree where they 
live, the straight line which they take indicates to the 
himter the direction of the tree, and thus by following in 
that Hue, with the box of honey, a short distance at a 
time, and depositing it before the bees return, the hunter 
gets after awhile near enough to the bee-tree to trace the 
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bee direct from the bait to its borne, when the bees are 
treftchoronsly robbed of their treasure of honey. 

The facTiUy of Locality in the bird, the bee, the pig, the 
horse, and the dog, is the foundation for these wonderful 
results. If, then, bees have this instinct of place ; if ani- 
mals, laige and small, manifest the same trait ; if birds that 
go South in the winter remember and come back* to the 
same place they occupied the summer before, it shows that 
there is an instinct or faculty for remembering place and 
direction. It is a doctrine of phrenology that whatever 
faculty can be found in any of the lower animals, a corre- 
sponding faxnilty will be found in the human race. Man 
himself, in respect to faculty, is all that can be found 
in all the beings below him, besides having that which 
animals lack — ^namely, the higher reason and the moral 
sentiments. 

ROAMING FOR THE RBSTLESS LOVS OF IT. 

Those in whom this organ is large and the faculty active, 
have an insatiable thirst for traveling, and many thus 
become rovers, going around and around the world ; and 
there is nothing of which they feel so pleased and proud 
as to say they have been in every country on the globe, and 
also in every large city. We know a man who made .a 
special journey to visit a county in his native State, within 
the confines of which he had never been, for he felt ashamed 
to say that there was a county in his State that he had 
never visited. We often hear people say : ** What does 
he know ? He has never traveled I " Another says : " I 
am posted. I have seen the world. I have been all over 1 ** 
as if having traveled hither and thither was a great acqui- 
sition and a high culture. It is one form of culture, and a 
good one. He who has never left his native home — more 
especially if he has no particular disposition to study geog- 
raphy, and thus travel, in imagination, by using the maps 
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and charts of the world, having never seen anything but 
hia own neighborhood — has, in one respect, a very narrow 
mind. Some men have little desire to go to see any place 
which is not visible from their own door-step. They go 
to church, to the store, to the post-office, blacksmith-shop, 
and grist-miil, and seem to have no interest to go beyond. 
We saw a man who lived all his life within seven miles 
of Niagara Falls— indeed within hearing of its roar— and 
he had never visited it, though he was a man of sense and 
of property. A gentleman told us that his father, who 
resided within forty miles of New York until he was sevenfy 
years of age, and had secured an ample competency in 
business as a fanner, being worth many thousands of 
dollars^ yet he had never been to New York. The faculty 
of Locality must liave been very dormant within him. 

WILLING TO SUFFER TO SEB THE WORLD. 

We remember to have examined a man who was bom at 
the head-waters of the St Lawrence, on Lake Ontario, who 
had such a thirst for seeing distant places that he broke 
away from all restraint, at seventeen, and engaged in lake 
navigation, from the simple desire to see Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, eta, because he had not the 
means to make such a journey except by working his way, 
and he remarked with a kind of exultant feeling : '^ I 
have enlisted in the army as a private soldier, though I 
leave a good farm, and a loving wife and family at home ; 
but I so desire to see Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, 
and other large cities which, as a soldier, I may have the 
opportunity to visit, that I take the risks. If I live to 
return, I intend to cross the ocean as a sailor, that I may 
see portions of the Old World." This man, we noticed, 
had the organ of Locality enormously developed ; and 
having dwelt at length upon it, he gave us this scrap of his 
history in confirmation of our description of him. Such 
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persons leave home with pleasure ; and though they have 
ties which unite them to their friends and home, their 
master-passion leads them to forget every inconvenicnoe 
and privation which leaving home, and being among stran- 
gers, is calculated to produce. If Humboldt, Sir John 
Franklin, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Kane, Dr. Hayes, and others, 
had been less endowed with this faculty, the world would 
never have read of their wanderings, and the knowledge 
acquired by it, with such intense interest To go some- 
where, and to see something, is a very strong trait with 
such men, and the world is very greatly indebted to them 
for the explorations which have grown out of the activity 
of this faculty. The bust of Capt. Cook, the great navi- 
gator, and all his portraits, show an immense development 
of this organ. See fig. 21, p. 150. 

CHESS, CHEGEEB, AND BILLIAED-FLATEBS. 

This faculty aids the player of checkers and chess, and 
no man can play billiards with success without its activity, 
and also that of Size, Weight, and Form. Locality gives 
the idea of direction ; Weight gives a sense of the proper 
force to drive the ball with the requisite momentum, so 
that, hitting another ball, the resistance shall be just suffi- 
cient to produce the proper angle or direction to hit a 
third ball, with the proper force and right direction, to send 
it to its pocket. Billiard-players will understand this ex- 
planation of the use of the ^ulty of Locality. 

It is known that some great chess-players can play many 
games blindfolded, and keep the real and relative position 
of all the men on the chess-board, on as many as six or 
eight boards at the same time, while every move on the 
several boards changes the relation of the pieces, and the 
memory of the location of all these must be held in the 
mind. We think it js a J&rv severe tax on the mind, and 
one that wouhl hardly pay iqr the strain ; and we are not 
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surprised to learn that one of the greatest chesehplayers 
of the world was recently compelled to make his retreat 
in an asyltim for the insane. 

USES OF liOOAIJTY IN GEOGBAPHY. 

The reader will now be prepared to miderstand some of 
the ;ises of the faculty of Locality in the study and teaching 
of geography. Suppose the teacher is in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Eichmond, New Orleans, 
St Louis, Chicago, or San Francisco. His pupils, of coarse, 
wherever located, must obtain an idea of the places they 
are to study about, whidi, in their early years, they have 
heard of, but neyer seen. Not one pupil in ten, in Boston, 
for instance, may have ever been in any other of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, and even the major part of that 
city he hfis never seen. He knows the road to school, to 
church, to the houses of a few of his relatives and friends, 
and perhaps to the cemetery, and that is all the geography 
he has learned practically ; but when he opens his book, he 
is fortunately not now obliged to commit to memory a long 
description of how the Ohio Biver is formed, and remember 
it as a statement, as his grandfather had to do. He is not 
obliged to remember, as a lesson to be committed verbally, 
that New York is some 200 miles from Boston, in a south- 
westerly direction. He looks on his map and sees for 
himself, and instantly the faculty of LocaHty gives him 
specific consciousness of the direction ; and if he knows 
which way north is, if the teacher were to ask him, "Where 
is New York from Boston ? *' he would point almost near 
enough in the right direction, if the Hue were extended, to 
touch the little island on which the city is situated. Ask 
the pupil the direction to Buf&lo, and he will look up with 
utter astonishment ; but if he will turn to his map, he will 
find that it is almost directly west from Boston, and that 
his eye takes in Albany, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Eoch- 
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ester on its way over the map to Buffalo. Then he gets 
an idea that these places are directly west of him. If he 
is directed to contiaue the journey, he will find Detroit, 
Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and San Fran- 
cisco ; and though the line has to bend a little to hit all 
these places, the distance is so great that a " westerly 
direction" will be sufficiently accurate to describe their 
location. The pupil in Boston learns that New York is 
located south-west ; also Philadelphia, Bichmond, and New 
Orleana When these and other important places are 
leamiad by the pupils on the map, under the direction of 
the teacher, the maps should be closed, and each pupil 
should be questioned quietly as to the location of places 
which have been the subject of study, and it will be observed 
that perhaps three out of four in a class will have a pretty 
correct notion of the direction. But one-half of the pupils 
will need some training. They are not brilliant in respect 
to the law of direction, and they learn the fact43 from the 
other pupils ; and thus they are stimulated to renew their 
efforts, and many of them will engage in the study of their 
atlases with fresh interest. 

STUDYING GEOOBAPHT IN NEW YOBE. 

Let us leave Boston, and enter a New York school. They 
have the same atlases, the same maps of Canada and the 
United States. The teacher asks : ''Where is Boston 
situated?" ''South-west" is not the answer, as it was in 
Boston; but on the other hand, ^'north-east.'* Whereas 
Albany is north, but in Boston Albany was west. "In 
what direction is Buffiolo from New York?" It is not 
west, as it was in Boston ; but it is north-west. And so 
Schenectady, TJtica, Syracuse, and Rochester, each have a 
different local direction from New York, but they are all 
practically west of Boston. Having traveled, then, 200 
miles south-west to New York, we find that all the places 
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north and east of ns, and many of those which are west, 
are not in the same direction from ns as they were in 
Boston. When we are in New York, and ask the direction 
of Philadelphia, the answer is *' south- west/' the same as 
from Boston, and Richmond is almost in the same direc- 
tion, and so is New Orleans ; but at New York we have not 
gone far enough south from Boston to change materiaUy 
the line of direction of places so far away as San Fran- 
cisco ; but when we consider Cleveland, Detroit^ and Chi- 
cago, the line of direction is different. 

GEOGBAPHT IN PHn.ADKT.PHTA. 

At Philadelphia a class of pupils, like those at New 
York, would look north-east for Boston ; but in reference 
to BufEalo, again a different angle of direction would be 
assumed from that which would be correct in New York. 
So of all the other places between Buffalo and Boston. 
Albany, the capital of the State of New York, would no 
longer be north of the student, but east of north. If we 
go to Cincinnati, Buffalo has become north-east ; Phila- 
delphia, almost due east; New York and Boston, north- 
east ; Chicago, directly north-west ; Detroit, almost directly 
north ; CharlestoUf south-east ; and New Orleans, south- 
west or west of south ; while the capital of Texas would be 
almost south-west ; but San Francisco is west, and Mon- 
treal would be north-east, while at Boston, Montreal is 
north-west, and at New York and Philadelphia, nearly 
north. 

Going to New Orleans, everything again changes in rel- 
ative position. Suppose a teacher worked a year in Boston, 
a year in New York, a year in Baltimore, another in Rich- 
mond, another in Cincinnati, another in Chicago, another 
in New Orleans or San Francisco — and such a thing is 
possible — ^his teaching of geography, and his conception of 
it, would be very different from year to year. 
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Now why not liave pupils taught, while in Boston, to 
place themselves in New Orleans (in imagination), with 
atlases closed, and be required to tell from there the direc- 
tion of every other place. A large outline map might be 
made on the blackboard, showing the Canada line, the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast-line, not nicely drawn, 
but simply in rough outline; and the teacher, with a long 
wand in hand, might ask the school the location of some 
particular place. He might put the stick in the center of 
the board, and a^k how he should move it in order to locate 
Boston; and he would continue to move it, under their 
direction, until one said, '* Stop." And some one would 
say, " Move it a little more to the right ;" another would 
want it a little more toward the top ; a third would say, 
'' A little more toward the center," xmtil they had located 
Boston to their satisfaction ; and there let a mark be made 
with the piece of chalk that is fastened to the end of the 
stick, and if he chose, he might pat a letter B there- Then 
let him ask for the location of San Francisco, and the 
pupils would be wide-awake in telling the teacher how to 
use the wand, until (hey were satisfied that it rested in the 
right place, and then let him make a mark; and so he 
might locate, according to the judgment and direction of 
the pupils, till he had all the principal places in the United 
States located. If the pupils were in grave error about the 
location of any place, the teacher should settle it before he 
made the mark ; but he would soon find that the pupils 
would be wide-awake under this sort of teaching, and he 
would have to keep his eye on the atlas in order to correct 
the localities which they unitedly would make. 

Having made these localities on the blackboard, he would 
take his school, in imagination, to Chicago, and ask them 
what then would be the location of all the places they had 
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marked down. Lnagmmg themselyes in Chicago, they 
would learn to judge the relative location of all these places ; 
and when they had settled upon what the location really 
was, meridians might be drawn east and west, north and 
south, and then they could very easily determine the nom- 
inal direction from one place to all other placea 

Then the pupils should move to Montreal, and consider 
the direction from that place to all other places, and so 
from one part of the continent to all the other parts, until 
their minds became so familiar with the geographic loca- 
tions that they would only have to think of Cincinnati in 
order to know how to locate from thai place all other 
places. * 

Having attained to this point, and the pupils being famil- 
iar with the method of locating the different places, and of 
course knowing in what States they were respectively, they 
would very soon begin to understand so as to know how 
to draw maps. The teacher could then stand with his 
wand, with chalk attached to the end of it, and ask what 
direction he should draw a hue, beginning at the north, 
western boundary of the State of Maine, in order to de- 
scribe that State, and he should go slow, under the direction 
of the pupilfif, and stop when they said " Stop." Then he 
could go on with New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Bhode Island, Connecticut ; then the great States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The mistakes 
which would bo made thus, under the direction of the 
pupils, would be apparent, and of course amusing. They 
would get their States laid out, and perhaps have a great 
deal of territory left ; but they might draw the outline of 
the New England States, and then draw the States of 
Texas and California. Or it might be better, perhaps, to 
draw the rivers and great lakes first, for these are natural 
boundaries, and have the political divisions come in 
afterwards. 
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It win be seen that, in this method of teaching geog- 
raphy, the faculty of Locality is brought into exercise. The 
moment we begin to draw the maps of the States, the 
faculties of Form and Size are brought specially into use ; 
but the mere outlines of the States have more to do with 
the faculty of Locality, because that relates to direction, 
and if a pupil studies his map, he will see the direction of 
the outlines of the States. The faculty of Form will give 
him the general shape of the whole; but as geographic 
outlines are made first. Locality takes into cognizance the 
direction of the lines. 

GEOaRAFHY A UYING FACT. 

Instead of the dry drudgery of looking at a map, or 
studying the text of a geography, let the questions of 
geography become a literal fact to the pupils. Chicago 
will become interesting to him, besides its mere name-— 
for it has a place, and a direction, and a distance from 
other places. The question of distance of course involves 
two faculties — one that of Size, and the other that of Num- 
ber, or Calculation, since it is expressed in numbers. But 
a pupil looking upon the outlines of maps with the great 
towns upon it, if he can know that it is 2,500 miles from 
Boston to San Francisco, and 1,200 miles from Montreal 
to New Orleans, and 200 miles from Boston to New York, 
or 150 from New York to Albany, or 90 miles from New 
York to Philadelphia, he will vory soon learn to estimate 
distances on the map from one place to any other place. 

We submit that this is the kind of geography that 
pupils should be taught in school. It is never learned 
now until the pupil has traveled it. We laugh over the 
ignorance of people on the other side of the water, in 
respect to the geography of America, when, in point of 
fact, if we were asked questions in regard to the Old 
World, without having an European map before us, we 
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would make blunders equally ridiculous. During tbe war 
we saw in an English paper a description of "Jersey 
City, opposite New Orleans, on the west bank of the 
North Biver." Letters are sent sometimes from England 
to "Boston, State of New York ;'* and Boston is spoken of 
as the " capital of New England," as if there were not five 
other capitals of as many -other States in New England; 
besides, until recently, two States with duplicate capitals. 
When a man starts out for the first time to make a 
journey of 1,500 miles, it amuses one who has a practical 
knowledge of the geography of his country, to hear the 
questions some men will ask, and see with what wonder 
they will. look over the map in a railway guide. 

The utility of such a practical knowledge of geography 
must be manifest to the reader, and if he will learn it for 
himself, he will feel that it is a sourc^ of pleasure. It 
makes him almost ubiquitous. He can stand in the capital 
of any State by imagination or in fact, and seem to see 
all other States, and all the places of importance in them. 
He can thus go everywhere and yet be at home. He is 
not a scholar in geography until he can do this. 

Let us now imagine the atlases closed, and let the pupils 
in geography, little and large, be in session for instruction, 
in what we will call mental geography. Would not all 
the pupils know the statement that Albany is north of 
New York, or that !*► is west from Boston, or east from 
Buffalo? That statement might be learned just as we 
would learn the lines — 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, Jane, and November," etc. 

That is a rehearsal like a stanza of poetry, and we thereby 
get the facts as to which months have thirty days and 
which have thirty-one, as a statement; but the intrinsic 
fa,.ct of the days in each month of the year should be 
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remembered independently of that rehearsal. So we 
might learn to rehearse facts in geography. One might 
lie in bed, iu some place far from home, without knowing 
which way from him is north or south, east or west; 
and it would be well enough then for him to say, Albany 
is west of Bostop and north from New York, and east from 
Buffalo and south from Montreal 

But the pupils are now in session, and they are waiting 
for the sport. The teacher says : " We are now in New 
York. Think for a moment where Boston is. Get it into 
your minds where you would point if you were going to 
point at the State-house in Boston Common." Then tell 
every pupil to look directly at the teacher, and instantly 
lift his right hand ^and point to Boston. Those that have 
a sharp, clear idea of north, south, east, and west, and 
then of the relative position of Boston, as it respects New 
York, will have their finger pointed so that it would strike 
that, little patch of sacred ground of which Boston is so 
justly proud — we mean the Common. The pupils who 
point north, or east, or in any direction but the right one, 
will be corrected by the way the others point. When 
the arm of each pupil is thus stretched out towards his 
ideal location of Boston, let him look around to see where 
the others are pointed, with the injunction to keep his 
own hand in the original position. Then let the teacher 
point as near as he may — and of course he must be well- 
posted — and each one will see how near right he is by 
comparison ; then let the bands all come down, and 
instantly have the question asked : " Where is Albany ? " 
And if the hands are all pointed in the right direction, 
that will be settled. Then try Utica, Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Charleston. 

When through with the New York exercise, and the 
pupils have become thoroughly familiar with it, imagine 
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the school to have moved to Cincinnati, and a new sensi^ 
tion will come over the school, and the plipils will look at 
one another and say, " Why, we are now in Cincinnati !'* 
They there would have to " re-orient themselves,'* as the 
Germans would say; and when they had to point east to 
New York, it would be really fanny ; or north-east, instead 
of north-west to Buffalo, it would be a new idea. The 
teacher might then promise the class that at the next 
lesson they would view the United States from some 
other interesting point, and the pupils will thus be kept 
on the guir-vive in respect to where they are going to live 
during the next geographic recitation. 

Will not pupils study their maps more industriously 
when such recitations shall have become common ? We 
recommend that recitations, from the place where schools 
are located, shall become thoroughly familiar, so that 
}mpils shall point, with almost absolute accuracy, to every 
place of importance in the country : and then imaginary 
excursions may be taken to New Orleans, to Montreal, or 
San Francisco ; and this should be so vaned, from time 
to time, that the pupils shall become as familiar with the 
direction to any place, from any other place, as they are 
at their homes ; so that at any time hereafter, whether 
the pupil shall be in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, or Vicksburg, he may be able to recall the relative 
distance to, or position of, any place that may be named. 
Imagining himself anywhere else but at home, he will 
learn to do that as correctly as he will think of the differ- 
int places in the country, in respect to tlieir direction 
1 om his residence. When a school has thus studied our 
own country, other countries may be taken up and studied 
in a similar manner; and when pupils thus trained leave 
school, they will know something of geography, and of 
the world, which will be both pleasant and profitable 
to them. 
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With such a method of education, being based on the 
faculties themselves, using the maps as a means of guidance 
in the instruction of the faculties, people will come after 
awhile to such a point of education in this matter, that 
the map will be m the mind ; that is to say, the great 
country, made up, as we have divided it, into States and 
counties, coloring one green, another blue, another 
yellow, and another pink, shall become a reality in the 
mind of the thinker, without any of the artificial outlines 
which the map gives us. 

A man who has traveled from town to town in a given 
State, taking the census, for instance, or canvassing, does 
not need to be told that the State of New York is a sort 
of three-cornered affair. Political geography, also, is 
reallj as much a subject of study as the physical, but 
they exist both independently, and in combination. In 
studying physical geography, one who takes the Missouri 
River, with its long eastward sweep from the Rocky 
Mountains to St. Louis, does not need to know the fact 
that it has anything to do with Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
or Missouri, as States. When we travel through these 
States, we have to be informed when we have left one 
State and entered another. Sometimes there is some 
natural boundary which we understand, and we know 
that crossing the Missouri, at a certain place, we go into 

Kansas, or into Nebraska, or Missouri. When we take 

» 

physical and political geography into account together, 
then rivers, lakes, and seas become interesting as bound- 
aries for States and countries. 

We believe that there is no study which can be made 
so thoroughly interesting to pupils as geography, and 
there is a very large field of information on the subject 
which, if it were properly presented through the faoulties 
of Locality, Size, And Form — thus representing the phys- 
ical geography, the routes of the riv«.r8, the ranges of 
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monntains, the forms of States, their magnitudes, and 
their relative positions, one to another— it will become a 
source of wonderful interest. Take, for instance, the 
Mississippi River, and it would be an excellent exercise 
for the pupils to tell through what States it flows, and 
to what States it gives boundary-lines, east or west ; and 
what States, situated on each side of that river, are lying 
over against each other. 

Another good lesson would be to imagine the school 
situated in some State, and let it be determined in what 
direction, as a whole, any one State were located, with 
reference to that particular one, where thiB pupils for the 
time are supposed to he located ; and that would enable 
them to travel, at least by imagination, with many of the 
benefits and none of the drudgeries of actual travel. We 
may appeal to those who have traveled largely, until the 
whole United States, or a considerable portion of the terri- 
tory, has become as familiar to them as the blocks and 
wards of their own city, or the districts and neighborhood 
of their town, and ask them whether this knowledge is 
not a source of great gratification, as they sit by the fire- 
side, and in imagination retrace all their wanderings. This 
knowledge may be obtained at home, at least in the 
abstract ; and though a man, when he has seen Cincinnati 
leaning against, and reposing upon, the beautiful hills that 
lift their heads high above the river ; or having been in 
Pittsburgh, he can seem to see the great central promon- 
tory between the two rivers, with the struggling endeavors 
of the city to climb its steep sides ; and the black hill that 
lies like a cloud westward of the city, made luminous in 
the dark night by the tire of many furnaces ; while its 
beautiful neighbor, the city of Allegheny, stretches off to 
the northward — though this picture on his memory having 
been seen, " as through a glass, dartty," by a residence 
there, is more vivid than his mere geographic knowledge 
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could make it — still the New York school-boy, if taught 
rightly, can have its locality in his mind just as distinctly, 
as a mere locality, as the traveler can who has been in 
Pittsburgh a hundred times. 

In the study of the geography of the different countries, 
the teacher can interject a thousand interesting facts as 
to the productions of the several countries, from the fur- 
bearing regions of the poles to the lands of the palm and 
the viiie; the manners and customs of the people, their 
political history, and the products which contribute to the 
commerce and the comfort of our own country. This 
course will ripen and benefit pupils, while it interests and 
instructs them. 



EVENTUALITY. 



THB mSTOSIOAL FACULT7. 



This faculty has to do with events, hence its nama It 
takes account of the activities of life. That part of speech 
in grammar, called verb, relates to those facts and condi- 
tions recognized by the facnliy of Eventuality — such as 
" I came, I saw, I conquered ; I hoped, I feared, I suffered ; 
the battle was fought ; the ship was wrecked ; or the voy- 
age was successfully made." We ask, what happened? 
what took place? what was said and done? what was 
attempted and achieved? History, then, is a succession 
of transactions, doings, changes, and achievements. Im- 
agine a man so related to life that he has to-day lost the 
recollection of what took place yesterday, how utterly 
incapable he would be of conducting the affairs of his life. 
We sometimes meet men who are affected by illness ; they 
forget ; their memory is gone, as it is said. They will ask 
the same ouectlons several times in an hour. They ask 
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to-day why something is not done, which was done yes- 
terday at their request. Old people sometimes lose tho 
power of holding the chain of events. They seem to recall 
the facts of long ago better than the facts of to-day. yes- 
terday, and last week. They will tell what they did when 
they were cjiildren, and they will recall and remember the 
faces and foots relating to their early friends; but the 
facts of their own daily hfe, after they have passed a cer- 
tain point of great age, they seem to lose. It appears to 
be a law of the mind that knowledge acquired when the 
mind is fresh and yomig is retained longer than that which 
comes later. Most persons, sixty years of age, will perhaps 
appreciate the foct that they have yivid recollections of 
some things which occurred during their school-day 
times — facis of no particular value, but they are treasured 
with a sensitive tenacity which makes one feel happy or 
chagrined, guilty or ashamed, according to the nature of 
it ; while facts occurring forty years afterward, of a thou- 
sand times more importance, have not made such an im- 
pression upon the mind, nor been retained. 

MORNING-STUnT THE BEST. 

Persons of slender constitution, who are students, will 
find that the topics they study in the morning, when the 
brain is rested and fresh, and the whole Efystem has been 
recuperated by the night's repose, will be remembered 
much better than that which they learn in the latter part 
of the day, when the system, especially the brain, has 
become exhausted and weary. If such pupils could take 
an hour of sleep in the middle of the day, and thus interject 
a short night into the long day, they would be able to 
accomplish more, with less wear and friction to the system. 
This illustrates the memory of facts in early years, and 
the lack of memory of facts iu later years.- We have met 
students who have acknowledged, when this matter was 
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stated to them, tlmt they did remember better that which 
they learned in the morning than that which they studied 
in the latter part of the day, and that one hour in the 
morning was worth two hours in the afternoon. A person 
of full habit and robust constitution, who is a little too 
physical for study, will get just ready to work, will get his 
brain cleared of the extra vitality, at the close of the day. 
Some horses seem to be stiff and clumsy in the morning, 
and not in a condition to tfayel well. They seem to be full 
and puffy, and we call them lazy ; but about four o'clock 
in the afternoon they get limbered and seem to travel easily, 
and they will count off the miles more rapidly and freely 
than they did in the early part of the day — just as some of 
those fleshy, physical people, who ha^e too much blood, 
will do better after they have been five or six hours in the 
mental harness. 

A STORT THB BSST VSHIOLE OF ENOWLBDOE. 

Those in whom the faculty of Eventuality is strongly 
marked are delighted with rehearsals of historic matter. 
Tliey want to hear a story. The organ is generally large 
and active in the heads of children. They have much to 
learn when they are young, and most children are exceed- 
ingly fond of a story of any sort Who has not wept over 
the story of Joseph ? Suppose the statements involved in 
that story were to come to us in a philosophic foi-m, and 
every principle involved in it were brought out in sound 
and logical order, it would not have half the effect on us 
that the narrative does. The story of what happened, what 
was said and done, excites our logical faculties, our indig- 
nation, our affection, and our sympathy. Legends among 
the Indians, and other nations — and the history of their 
fathers — especially among the Jews, is handed down from 
generation to generation. The Old Testament is full of 
nanatives. The people are reminded of what the Lord 
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has done for them by bringing them out of Egjrpt, and 
releasing them from the house of bondage, and sending 
them through the wilderness ; and that people haye large 
Eventuality, and we presume they remember more of their 
nation's history and the history of their religion — ^more of 
what their ancestors hare done and been — ^than those of 
other nations and religions. 

TBACmNO BT STOBT. 

The teacher will take advantage of this strong trait in 
the character of the young to impress upon them facts in 
regard to discipline and facts in history ; will give anec- 
dotes about what has occurred in the way of blunder in 
teaching, or in recitations on particular subjects; and if 
there is a little mirth in it, it will reimpress each fact upon 
the mind of the whole class. The child that puts its finger 
in the candle might or might not remember his curiosity, 
his efforts to reach it, the brilliancy of the flame, and the 
warning counsel that was given him ; but when the fire 
burned his finger it awakened several &culties besides the 
sense of feeling, and he never fails to dread the fire after he 
has once been burned. History, as it is studied in schools, 
invites the activity of Eventuality to remember the feu^ts ; 
it brings into use the faculties of Time and Localiiy, to re- 
member the chronology and geography, and when statistics 
are involved it brings the faculty of Number into use. 

SEVERAL KINDS OF MEIIOBT. 

Every intellectual faculty has its peculiar kind of mem- 
ory, though it is often supposed that there is but one kind 
of memory. This is an error. Individuality remembers 
things ; Form, their shape ; Size, their magnitude ; Weight, 
their density; Color, their hue ; Acquisitiveness stimulates 
to the memory of value ; and Ideality, if the things be 
beautiful, will also be a means of deepening the impresaon* 
But memory is intellectual, not emotional. If the intellect 
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were made entirely unable to act, the emotions might exist, 
but there would be no memory connected with their efforts. 
Eventuality, then, remembers transactions ; Casuality, the 
reasons, and causes, and logical principles ; Comparison, 
that which is analogical ; and Language remembers words, 
and Tune recalls sounds. But these faculties work together, 
because, in acquiring facts, they cooperate. 

We perceive an object It has form, size, weight, color, 
and number of parta There is a time in connection with its 
existence, and the observation of the one who sees it ; and 
then it moves, and there is a result ; and the memory oi 
what these faculties do, in the way of appreciating these 
particulaifii, is an event which Eventuality has to remember 
in respect to the action of the other faoulties. But they 
have their own memory, and aid ill forming judgments in 
respect to the qualities and cdbditioiis to which they are 
adapted. 

The organ of this faculty is located in the center of the 
forehead, or rather the two organs are located, side by ade, 
by the dividing line which separates the two hemispheres 
of the brain, and when large iihey give to the forehead a 
special roundness and fullness at that region. (See fig. 14, 
p. 69.) The brain, all anatomists know, is composed of 
two equal hemispheres, separated by a thin membrane 
from the root of the nose to the b:u;k of the neck ; and as 
all the organs exist in pairs, those lying along the middle, 
or dividing line, Ue side by side. These are Individuality, 
EventuaHty, Comparison, Human Nature, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, Self-esteem, Continuity, Inhabit- 
iveness, Parental Love, and Amativeness. These being 
located together are sometimes regarded as single organs 
by those who are not well-informed in the matter ; while 
Destructivenese and other organs on the side-head, situated 
a considerable distance apart, are recognized by them as 
double. 
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tered from the mother, they ran. Where? Under her 
brooding wings? No; but to her beak. Each one knows 
that a predoos morsel is to be had, and that there is 
the place to find it. And within the first honr after the 
mother has left the nest with her brood, she will scratch 
and the chickens will run to see what she has found. 
They will answer her call as we haye stated. And if she 
giyes the warning of danger from their common foe, the 
hawk, one outcry will make every chicken hide in a mo- 
ment. Not one of them is in human sight They have 
instantly crept into some crevice, or under a leaf, out of 
sight of hawk and man. Then the hen cackle8;in alarm, 
and as long as she continues it they keep hidden ; but the 
moment the danger is over, and she gives forth agidn her 
motherly utterance, the first ''cluck" brings every chick 
from his hiding-place. Shall we be told that these birds, 
inexperienced as they are, do not understand their mother ? 
That the sounds she utters are not thoroughly intelligible 
to them, and that, too, the first time they are heard i We 
think chicks are a good example for children in respect 
to implicit and instant obedience. So much for natural 
language. 

ARTICULATE AND ARTIFICIAL SPEECH. 

In this connection we have chiefly to do with articulate 
and artificial speech. Speech of some sort is natural to 
men. The different tribes and nations of the earth have 
languages with more or less generic resemblance, bat which, 
on the whole, are different. It seems a little singular that 
any healthy, normal, weU-developed man on this planet, 
should meet another man, well-endowed with similar facul- 
ties, and they not be able to communicate with each other ; 
but let them stay together and each man will learn the other 
man's language. Two lions, tigers, wolves, dogs, eagles, 
hawks, geese, hens, or sparrows would understand each 
other. Perhaps the different tribes or varieties of lion% 
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which is common to all tribes of men, and some of these 
inarticulate soonds are made by the lower animals. The 
groan is universal. It does not need classical learning to 
appreciate it. The lowest human being on earth, the wild- 
est savage, appreciates it as readily and accurately as the 
wisest philosopher. The sigh is bounded by no lines geo- 
graphical or political. The laugh everywhere on the globe . 
is the same. £ven animals understand this, and the groan 
and sigh correspond to the voices of many of them. The 
laugh is peculiar to man. The child of the German, the 
Italian, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the African, the 
Patagonian, and of the Choctaw, cry alike. So that the 
groan, the sigh, the cry, the laugh, are imiversal language, 
and do not need to be learned. They express the same 
wherever heard, and need no explanation. 

Birds have a language which they understand. We call 
the gabbling of geese, the chattering of magpies, and the 
clatter of sparrows, mere racket, but there is no doubt they 
oommimicate pretty clearly with each other. Dogs, cats, 
horses, oxen, lions, tigers, and wolves express by sounds 
ideas which they comprehend. They may be simple ; but 
if a wolf wants help to attack a man or a horse, his bark 
expresses it to all the wolves within hearing. There is an 
intelligence among animals, and facility for oommuni- 
cating with each other, which far surpasses the general 
belief on the subject 

When the hen, proudly, happfly, and anxiously, steps 
forth from her Urst nest, with her brood of chickens, she 
gives a motherly ^* cluck," at frequent intervals, and the 
chickens seem to understand it. To them it seems to say, 
" Come, this is the way. Here am I. Here is protection." 
Finding some morsel of food, she gives a shai*p, short call 
— the first time she ever uttered it, and the first time the 
chickens ever heard it. They comprehend it instantly, 
accept its meaning, and however much they may be scat- 
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tered from Ihe mother, they ran. Where? TTndw her 
brooding wings ? No ; but to her beak. Each one knows 
that a predoos morsel is to be had, and that there is 
the place to find it. And within the first honr after the 
mother has left the nest with her broody she will scratch 
and the chickens will run to see what she has found. 
They will answer her call as we haye stated. And if she 
giyes the warning of danger from their common foe, the 
hawk, one outcry will make every chicken hide in a mo- 
ment. Not one of them is in human sight They haye 
instantly crept into some crevice, or under a leaf, out of 
sight of hawk and man. Then the ben cackle8;in alarm, 
and as long as she continues it they keep hidden ; but the 
moment the danger is over, and she gives forth agidn her 
motherly utterance, the first '* cluck" brings every chick 
from his hiding-place. Shall we be told that these birds, 
mexperienced as they are, do not understand their mother ? 
That the sounds she utters are not thoroughly intelligible 
to them, and that, too, the first time they are heard i We 
think chicks are a good example for children in respect 
to implicit and instant obedience. So much for natural 
language. 

ARTICULATE AND ARTIFICIAL SPEECH. 

In this connection we have chiefly to do with articulate 
and artificial speech. Speech of some sort is natural to 
men. The different tribes and nations of the earth have 
languages with more or less generic resemblance, but which, 
on the whole, are different. It seems a little singular that 
any healthy, normal, well-developed man on this planet, 
should meet another man, well-endowed with similar facul- 
ties, and they not be able to communicate with each other ; 
but let them stay together and each man will learn the other 
man*s language. Two lions, tigers, wolves, dogs, eagles, 
hawks, geese, hens, or sparrows would understand each 
other. Perhaps the different tribes or varieties of lion% 
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\rolves, dogs, or birds might not oommimicate so as to 
understand each other. Let the German and the Eng- 
lishman meet, and they will not be long together before 
each will learn how to express his wants in the other^s 
native language. A child bom into a family, or if adopted 
into one with a language difif^ent from that of his father 
and mother, will, in two years, understand nearly every- 
thing that is said to him, and be able to communicate his 
thoughts with more or less freedom and cleamera ; and in 
five years the child may haye learned five languages, and 
speak each with equal facility. We who speak it do not 
wonder that an EngHsh child learns the English language, 
or that a German child learns his mother-tongue; but 
when a child is favored with an Ekiglish-speaMng mother, 
a French governess, a Spanish nurse, a German cook, a 
Swedish waiter, and a Russian coachman, we find that he 
will pick up all the languages and speak them with rapidity 
before the sixth birthday. EHhu Burritt, who is called 
''the learned blacksmith," learned to read fifty-two lan- 
guages, by studying eight hours a day for many years, 
while he worked on the anvil eight hours, and spent eight 
hours in sleep and recreation ; but a child, with its inex- 
perience, and immature life, and without culture, can pick 
up more than one language a year for the first five years, 
if it has an opportunity. 

The vowel sounds — a, e, i, o, u — ^are found in all lan- 
guages. When we come to the consonants there is more 
of the artificial, or conventional The German finds it 
difficult to pronounce, as the English do, the sound repre- 
sented by the letters th. The Frenchman and the African 
will give the sound of z or cZ in the room of th. . 

WOBDS DO NOT MEAN THE SAME TO ALL. 

A single, national language seems to be very definite ; 
but certain it is that all people of a given nation do not 
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understand words in the same way. There are shades of 
meaning which a man of one temperament and organiza- 
tion will apply to a word, and other persons will understand 
it a little differently, because they differ in their organi- 
zations. The word ''courage" does not mean the same 
thing to a timid, craven, cowardly person that it does to 
one who is brave, generous, and magnanimous. The word 
" fear " has an intensity of meaning to one who is excess- 
ively developed in Cautiousness, and who has a highly- 
wrought Mental Temperament. But to a man who is 
hardy, healthy, weU-organized, broad in the base of the 
brain, and not very large in the upper back-head, recog- 
nizes in the word fear something that is to be guarded 
against, of course, but it does not excite in him such emo- 
tions as it does in the person organized on a more sensi 
tive and excitable pattern. Love, hatred, pride, ambition, 
beauty, elegance, respectability, generosity, are words full 
of meaning to those who have great strength in the mental 
elements out of which these sentiments grow. The words 
great, smaD, rough, smooth, pretty, ugly, are understood 
measurably by every person of common intelligence, but 
what different shades of meaning they attach to these 
words ! The man who is accustomed to cut granite, or to 
hew logs of timber, or to construct turnpike roads, uses 
the word smooth with a much more limited meaning than 
he does who is a steel-engraver, a silver-plater, a gold- 
smith, or a piano-case maker. 

DIFFEBENT STTLES OF SPEAEINO. 

The facility with which one speaks that which he thinks 
and feels indicates the function of the faculty of Language, 
but the style or characteristics of the language which 
persons use is, of course, varied and colored according to 
the temperament, strength, and peculiar combination of 
the other Acuities. A man with large Self-esteem and 
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Finnness will become familiar with all the words bom of 
dignity, authority, and power.' One who is large in De- 
structiTeness and Combatiyeness will become master of, 
and give special emphasis to, the words which relate to 
force, courage, seyerify, and acrimony. One in whom the 
Social organs predominate will learn all the lore of loye» 
friendship, and affection ; will haye all those adjectiyes at 
bis tongue's end which sayor of sociality, or serye to illu- 
minate those faculties which minister in that domain. 
Those in whom Approbatiyeness is large will speak elo- 
quently of respectability, of good society, of style, elegance, 
and whateyer ministers to ambition, and will be adepts in 
the use of those words which carry the unction of flattery. 
One with predominant Veneration and Cautiousness will 
speak of the fear of God, and will dwell painfully on *' the 
terrors of the law.'' 

THE SLT AND CAUTIOUS TALKEB. 

A man with large Secretiyeness, combined with Cau 
tiousness, with less Combatiyeness and Firmness, will 
be specially familiar with, and employ with great effect, 
all words which relate to fear, anxiety, sohcitude, poHcy, 
and guardedness of conduct and expression. He will 
learn how to shaye a subject yery closely without hit- 
ting it; how to go gracefully around those crooked, 
unsayory phases of life which may not be laid open or 
exposed. In short, he will learn how to talk and say noth- 
ing; and how not to commit himself. Will button-hole a 
man and take him to some out-of-the-way place, and whis- 
per suggestions, instead of uttering courageous and manly 
facts and opinions. Whereas, with small Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, and large Self-esteem, Combatiyeness, and 
Firmness, the person will dhye right onward in the out- 
spoken expression of ihe yery core of the subject ; will talk 
loudly and not care who hears him. Those in whom Mirth- 
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fulness is large will be free and ready in the language of 
wit. Those in whom Ideality is large will be inclined to 
speak of the beautiful, the sublime, and the poetical ; will 
incline to exaggerate and employ the superlative degree of 
comparison. To them, things will be perfectiy splendid, 
gorgeous, and august. 

Persons destitute of the poetical and imaginative facul- 
ties will be calm, accurate, dry, very realistic. Their style 
of language will resemble a grape-yine in the month of 
March, pruned close to the trunk; while one with the 
imaginative faculties strongly developed, will have a style 
resembling a grape-vine in the month of August, with its 
umbrageous foliage and laden with fruit. He knows how 
to develop from the dry stick of truth a great deal that is 
flowing, showy, and fragrant. 

Those who are largely developed in the reasoning 
organs are inclined to use words that are solid and pon- 
derous. They will speak realities. Their language has 
sturdy verbs and nouns. Webster illustrates this style 
in his masterly speech in the Senate, in reply to Hayne, 
of South Carolina, when he uttered those great, heavy- 
words, rich in meaning, but without a semblance of deco- 
ration : 

" Mb. President : I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts — she needs none. There she is — behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There is her history; the 
world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill ; and there they will remain forever. The bones of 
her sons, fallen in the great struggle for independence, now 
lie mingled with the soil of every State from New England 
to Georgia ; and there they will lie forever. And, sir, 
where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives 
in the strength of its manhood, and full of its original 
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spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it ; if folly 
and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and necessary 
restraint, shall succeed to separate it from that union by 
which alone its existence is made sure — it will stand, in 
the end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy 
was rocked. It will stretch forth its arm, with whatever 
vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gather 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst 
the proudest monuments of its glory, and on the very 
spot of its o||^." 

On the other hand, those in whom Language is large, 
and all the perceptive organs are strongly developed, are 
apt to have a redundancy of descriptive words, which 
unfold and give varied shades of meaning. The famous 
Irish orator, Phillips, attended a banquet in Boston 
in 1794, at which an American gentleman had been re- 
quested to respond to the sentiment, '^ America.'' In 
resuming his seat the American offered the sentiment, 
'^ Ireland and her orators." Mr. Phillips, being then Ire- 
land's most popular orator, was called upon to respond, 
but of course he could not appropriately speak of Ireland 
and her orators, though hck could illustrate the fact that 
Ireland had orators, and that he was one of the best of 
them ; but as he was responding to a sentiment offered 
by an American gentleman, he must speak of America, 
and he uttered himself in this florid manner. The reader 
will observe the redundancy of adjectives : 

*^ Ahebioaks : You have a country vast in extent, em- 
bracing all the varieties of the most salubrious climes. 
The exuberance of your population is daily divesting the 
gloomy wilderness of its rude attire, and splendid cities 
rise to cheer the d-eary desert." 

If we lop off the beauty which these adjectives impart, 
and reduce i\ tp poller nouns and verbs — giveitaWcb- 
Bteriai^ turnrrrit would ^a4 : ■' Americans : You hav< a 
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great country. Your people are cutting down the forest, 
and erecting houses in its place.'' 



THE SUBLIME AMD THE BmiCULOUS. 

A man who is cultivated, so that he will understand 
the best use of words, will talk with propriety and 
correctness ; but his style will be in accordance with his 
mental organization, or according to the group of faculties 
awakened by the subject. Webster had IdMnity and Com- 
parison largely developed, and when his theme awakened 
those faculties, he could employ elegance of diction, com- 
bined with strength of thought. That beautiful passage 
of his in relation to Bunker Hill monument, so familiar 
to every school-boy, will never grow old : 

''We wish that this column, rising towards heaven 
among the pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to 
God, may contribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious 
feeling of dependence and gi*atitude. We wish, finally, 
that the last object to the sight of him who leaves his 
native shore, and the first to gladden his who revisits it, 
may be something which shall remind him of the liberty 
and the glory of his country. Let it rise ! Let it rise till 
it meet the sun in his coming ; let the earliest light of the 
morning gild it, and the parting day linger and play on 
its summit." 

Persons who are not cultivated, pick up language, but 
are apt to use it with more or less impropriety. We hear 
every day persons using language tautologically, and 
nothing is more ridiculous than this, except that which 
is absurd. A loquacious spn of tjae Green Isle, whose 
<luty it was to attend a toll -bridge, was directed by the 
owner, as he rode by rapidly one morning, to put up a 
notice, saying the bridge is free. Willing to obey the 
order strongly and heartily, he wrote and posted up this 
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notice : *' All persons, of every description, hereafter, for 
the futare time to come, may pass over this bridge free, 
gratis, for nothing, without paying a cent.** 

LOCATION OF THB ORGAN OF LANGUAGB. 

The organ of the faculty of Language is located in the 
base of the frontal lobes of the brain, and rests on the 
arch of the socket of the eye, and when well-developed 
it has a tendency to depress the arch which constitutes 
the roof of the eye-socket, and thus press the eye-ball 
downward and forward, giving to the eye-ball itself a 
protruded, full appearance, and a tendency to hang over 
the cheek-bones, and show a sack or fnllness under the 
eye. During life there is no opportunity for a tangible 
examination of this organ. It has to be estimated by the 
looks, position, and appearance of the eye. In some per- 
sons the eye seems to be sunken in, as if it were small and 
the socket too large for it. In children, especially, the 
eye sometimes seems to stand right out, and people talk 
of " the speaking eye," or " the intelligent eye," and " the 
expressive eye." A little observation will enable any 
person, in a group of people, and especially in a school, 
to see who are the talkers, the whisperers, those who like 
to communicate, and can not keep the tongae stilL 

TALEINO- EXCITES THE EYE. 

There seems to be connected with the process of talk- 
ing an excitement of the eye We rarely meet with a 
person who talks well and keeps his eye in a calm and 
placid condition. There is a flash, a rapid opening and 
closing of the eye, when Language is excited. A teacher 
who is a friend of ours, and of phrenology, named Weaver, 
had a boy in his school whose Language was exceedingly 
poor. He was a very poor reader and speller, and wheu 
he was trying to spell, he would shut his eyes almost 
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tightly together, and keep winking them spasmodically 
and ridiculously. The teacher asked him why he shut his 
eyes and puckered them up so when he was spelling, and 
if he could not spell without doing it? He said he could 
spell without doing it, but he could not spell nearly as 
well Mr. Weaver suggested to me that the excitement 
of the faculty of Language might affect everything con- 
nected with the eye in this boy, and it seems reasonable. 
If the eye of the orator be lifted when he speaks of aston- 
ishment, or it dance with delight when he speaks on 
subjects that are pleasant and mirtbiul, i» it unreasonable 
to suppose that the region of the brain, in which the Ac- 
uity of Language is located, should excite everything that 
pertains to the eye itself? 

WEALTH OF LASaUAGE. 

When the organ is large, there is a tendency of the 
person to put the thoughts and emotions into some ex- 
pression by means of words. When a child has large 
Language, and lacks experience and knowledge, it will 
talk to itself; will use words without much meaning. If 
it have an active imagination, it will invent words, fables, 
and stories. If a person have large perceptive organs, 
he will see everything, and appreciate its qualities and 
peculiarities, and have fine descriptive talent. Bayard 
Taylor, with his great perceptive organs, employs his 
mrge Language most charmingly in bis minute and ex- 
tended descriptions of scenery, and his letters and books 
are read with intense interest. Charles Dickens had a 
superlative development of the faculty of Language, with 
strong perceptive organs, but still stronger reasoning and 
imaginative powers; hence his creations of characters, 
and his eminent ability to depict character in all ita detail. 
He had the power of expressing all his thoughts and emo- 
tions. Perhaps no man that £ngland has produced, sinoe 
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Shakespeare, could express himself with equal copiousness, 
fullness, and exactness. In fact, he took his language, 
so to speak, twice around the subject. Indeed he fes- 
tooned it, varying it as he proceeded. 

CHABA.CT£BISTIOS OF LANOUAOE. 

Those in whom the faculty is deficient, though they 
may have excellent reasoning power, will use but lew 
words — say two thousand — in all their range of expres- 
sion ; while another person, in conversing upon the same 
subjects, and having only the same amount of knowledge 
relative to it, will use five thousand different words in the 
course of a month's conversation. Those in whom Indi- 
viduality is large fill their language with nouns. Thoso 
in whom Form, Size, Weight, Color, Order, Number, 
Locality, and Time are strongly marked, will put in 
adjectives descriptive of things, persons, and subjects. 
Writers and talkers, on the other hand, who are remark- 
able for their metaphysical developments, with a large 
top-head, will incline to use their language in abstract 
discussions. Those who are very strong in the social 
department will talk of that which pertains, to afiection 
and sociability. The language of courage and heroism 
is inspired by Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, 
and Self-esteem The language of love by Amativeness, 
Conjugality, parental love, and friendship; and patriotism 
comes from Inhabitiveness. The language of religion and 
piety comes from the moral group. The language of 
mechanism, poetry, and property, prudence and policy, 
from the organs in the side-head. Of course all these 
emotions and aspirations are guided, controlled, and 
enlightened by the influence of the intellect. 

CULTIVATION wF LANOUAGB. 

No other faculty is more susceptible of extended culti- 
vation than this. Those who feel the lack of conversa- 
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tional power should endeavor to cultivate the faculty by 
using it. Reading aloud to friends, or even alone, is an 
excellent way of bringing out the power of expression 
and of thinking at the same time — in other words, bring- 
ing thought-power and the vocal-power into coordinate 
action. We may know music, but not be able, for want 
of practice, to perform it. The mind may think, but not 
think in words ; and we may think in words even, and 
from lack of habit the vocal organs will not be able to 
express them. Writing serves tolerably well, but spoken 
speech, giving natural action to the faculty and to the 
vocal organs at the same time, is far better as a means 
of culture. Africans are very sociable. They can talk 
easily, and they talk much ; and whenever they have an 
opportunity to learn, they talk well. In them the organ 
of Language is large, and their eyes are proverbially full 
and prominent. The North American Indian, on the other 
hand, is more reticent, less sociable in his disposition, and 
less talkative, and that deficiency of the development of 
the organ is manifest. 

ooMFOsmoNS m school. 

Children should be taught, in the school and in the 
family, to use correct language. If a mistake be made it 
should not be an occasion for fun, but kindly assistance 
should be rendered to enable the child to express himself 
with clearness, correctness, and vigor. It used to be said 
to children that they had but one tongue and two ears, 
therefore they should hear muqh and speak but little. 
We have known children thus trained, who, when they 
went into society, were seriously embarrassed, and a 
source of grief and embarrassment to their parents and 
other friends, because thefr inability to talk made them' 
seem green and stupid. One of the errors of teaching has 
been to permit children to write compositions on some 
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abstrase subject, with wbicli they had bat little acquaint- 
ance. On the other hand, they should be encouraged to 
write familiar letters to their friends, on common topics 
which they perfectly understand, and in this way they 
would learn an easy, flowing, and colloquial style of 
writing. Such training would be very serviceable to 
them in cultivating their Language, and would enable 
them to express themselves with freedom and fluency. 

hom£-tale of ohildben. 

Children are permitted to talk at random, to use lan- 
guage incorrectly, and thus they get a slovenly style of 
expression, which mars their conversation as long as they 
live. We disapprove of " baby-talk '' to children seven 
or eight years old. It is bad for children in arms even. 
We have known some children, who were brought up 
among adults, and never heard a slang word, or coarse, 
rough, ungrammatical expressions, or ^'baby-talk" at 
home. They never learned to clip words, or manufacture 
words, such as '* aint " for is not ; and these children would 
speak with deliberation, with correct intonation, and pro- 
nunciation, that would attract the attention and command 
the admiration of everybody that heard them. Children 
who at home enjoy the society of intelligent parents, who 
are sociable and use good language, will take a much 
better place in school and in society than those children 
who live under the cloud of silence at home, and learn how 
to hold their tongues and stupefy their minds at the same 
time. There is no faculty the cultivation of which does 
more to set ofl* the character to advantage than that of 
Language. Persons are cultivated in dancing, in music, 
in art, and are expert in any kind of business which has 
received their attention, but their language is sometimes 
awkward, bungling, and inappropriate. If the faculties 
of the intellect be weU-developed and harmonious, so that 
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a person thinks accurately and clearly, it lays a. good 
foundation for the development of Language, and for its 
excellent manifestation. There are advantages in the 
study of the classics, in respect to the cultivation of the 
faculty of Language, and we judge that therein is its chief 
advantage. Man thereby learns the root and original 
meaning of words, and also to use several words to 
describe the same thing, or express the same idea, which 
gives richness and variety to his conversation and to his 
power of expression. 

FUFELS' OWN WOBDS V8. VERBAL BEOITAXIONS. 

Language can be cultivated in school by requesting the 
pupils to close their books and answer questions, or recite 
the subject of their lessons in language of their own. 
Committing to memory may cultivate Language, but 
using one's own words for the expression of thought does 
far more in the line of cultivation. Reciting in concert 
will cultivate Language and train children to think and 
speak at the same time, or to vocalize their thoughts. 

When teachers learn that language, as an ait, is born 
of several faculties, not a mere thing to be remembered, 
but something to be inspired ; when they learn that gram- 
mar is based on the qualities of matter and the natural 
order of creation ; that when they see magnitude, form, or 
color, it excites each special faculty that belongs to the 
subject-matter, and that it awakens the adjective appro- 
priate to be used, they will have a clear field for its culti- 
vation. When the pupil, in parsing, shall learn to recog- 
nize the nature of the thing which the word relates to in 
the realm of nature and art, he will haye a philosophical 
and natural basis for his grammatical opinion respecting 
it. Think of the properties of a given thing — large or 
heavy, black or white — and we have faculties for appre- 
dating those facts and qualities, and the action of those 
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faculties ought to awakea Language to the expression of 
the part of speech, grammatically considered, to which 
the word belongs. Then the teacher can analyze the 
subject or word by comparing it with the mental faculties 
which appreciate it, and use language appropriate to the 
proper expression of the subject. As the English language 
is largely based upon the Latin, it is a course of rich 
culture to study this. As the English language has also 
been largely taken from the German or Saxon, he may 
study that language, and therein find the origin of many 
English words. And the same may be said of the French 
language. But most of the Franco-English words have 
their root in the Latin. 

In the cultivation of public speaking in school, the fac- 
ulties of Imitation and Tune are called into use, to give 
the style of intonation, melody, and harmony of expres- 
sion.; and Language, meantime, is cultivated by the 
expression of the feelings and jihe sentiments, or the 
description of the facts or things which the pupils have 
studied; and as far as the pupils can be thrown out of the 
text-book on their own resources, and as far as they can 
be taught to think and express their thoughts, individually 
and independently, they are in the pathway of oidture. 
The text-book may furnish hints and be a guide to them, 
but when recitation comes, the knowledge which the 
pupils have acquired should, if possible, be given in their 
own words. In short, that method will cultivate Lan- 
guage. It will cultivate all the faculties, and lead them 
to observe and think. And this is education. 

Language is the natural outlet of the mind. It vocalizes 
emotion; it embodies thought and frames speech into 
argumeni \ in government it is mandatory ; in social life it 
is persuasive ; in love it is tender ; in writing and in print 
it has wings to carry it aronnd the world, and thus crys- 
talized it speaks to the eye, and embalms the thoughts of 
the wise and good for all coming time. 
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THE FACULTY OF COLOR. 

The organ of this facaU; is located in tlie center of the 
arch of the eye-brow, and when 
latge, it gives an arched appear- 
ance to the brow, both forward 
and apward. Color is a dis 
tinot quality of niatt«', Vrhioh 
enables us to discriminate one 
thing from another. Two ob- 
jecte ma; be pieoBely the sama 
as U> size, form, and wei^t, 
differing only in color. Bil- 
liard-batls are sappoeed to be 
exactly alike in size and shape ; 
'uD IduxIit bat one is colored red for a 
particular purpose. This is the 
onlytaark of distinction betweeu it and the other balls. A 
dozen pieces of cloth, from the same web, may be dyed aa 
many difFerent colors to suit the taste and fancy of buyers, 
while in all respects bnt that of color the doth is alike. 
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CoHiTatmrmMEBi, *— ' 



" OOLOR-BLINDNBBB 

We hear much said about oolor-blindaess. It would be 
just as proper to talk of musit^deafneBS, for color bears the 
same relation te the eye that music does to hearing. One 
raay discern objects and know nothing of color, as a person 
will hear sounds as noise, without recognizing the mnsical 
element of the sound. The faculty of Color can not be 
meaBured by the perfection of vision ; for persons whose 
Tision ia imperfect will revel in colors, and rejoice in their 
beauty. Some people who are so deaf that they can hardly 
hear conversation, unless it be screamed into their ears, 
will listen to music and take in ite harmonies with great 
pleasure and appreciation. Of course^ the poomeaa of 
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vision is an impediment to the nicest appreciation and 
relish of colors, just as the weakness of hearing is an 
impediment to the fullest enjoyment of music. 

SIGHT AND COLOR CONTRA8TBD. 

Sight per se simply recognizes hght and shade. Articles 
having color, say hlue or red, are just so much removed 
from the light, toward shade or darkness, and the rays 
come to us in a modified condition. I have met several 
men who had excellent sight, yet they could not tell one 
color from another, and they said that colors looked to 
them very much like ashes; namely, like something in 
which the colors are all blended. Yet these persons could 
see the forms, and judge of the motions of birds at a vast 
distance. One man was a sportsman, and he knew birds 
only by their forms and motions, and could not tell a hen- 
turkey from a peacock, so far as their color was concerned. 
In 1842 I examined the heads of Dr. Harwood and his 
brother. Col. Harwood, of Whately, Mass., and found Color 
small; and they said that in picking cherries or straw- 
berries they could not tell which were ripe, or which half- 
ripe, or entirely unripe, by the color, for when the ripe 
cherry was situated between their point of vision and a 
green leaf, it seemed to be hidden, and the leaf and the 
cherry were blended ; and if the cherry had been precisely 
the color of the leaf, it would have been about as distinct 
to their vision as when it was cherry-red. A merchant on 
Long Island was obliged to label his goods or put those 
of one color into one apartment of the shelves, for if he 
did not, and a lady were to ask for green silk, he would 
hand down red or any other color. Of course she would 
feel insulted, thinking she was being trifled with, while he 
would open his honest eyes with amazement, thinking 
he had done the courteous and nice thing by her. But 
thus learning that he could not appreciate colors as other 
people did, he could get along only by labeling his goods, 
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or haTing hu castomers point at Badi as they wanted. 
Of course, he ought not to ha^e been in such a porsnit. 

ARTISTS WITH AND WITHOUT COLOR. 

Some artists draw well. They have Form, Size, Weight, 
Ideality, and Ck>nstmctiyene8s, which enter into the com- 
position of a picture ; but they lack Ck>lor. We heard of 
an artist who would be likely to mistake or confound pink 
and blue, and having painted the portrait of a young lady, 
some one told him that the cheeks required a little more 
coloring; and when left alone, he undertook to remedy 
the defect, and put on blue instead of pink ; and the lady 
was horrified when she came to see her picture, to behold 
her cheeks and lips painted blue. We know artists that 
are excellent in coloring, and they make the flesh look as 
if it were really living, and as if it would yield to pressure, 
yet they are unfortunate in drawing ; but when a painter 
has the best combination of all the faculties, and in the 
highest degree of development, and has the culture to 
bring them out, he it is that becomes the immortal artist. 

AN INTERESTINO TEST. 

About 1858 the author was invited to a house in New 
York to make a few examinations. He was requested to 
call at a particular street and number, and ask for a certain 
name. A few persons were collected, but the names were 
not mentioned. In the course of the examination and 
description of one gentleman, we described him to be 
artistically inclined ; but being deficient in Color, he would 
be more likely to work at steel-engraving, or crayon, or 
marble, than in colors. There being an oil-painting and a 
crayon-picture hanging in the room of about the same size 
and apparent value, we said, by way of illustration, that 
if those two pictures were on sale at auction, he would bid 
forty dollars for the crayon, and only twenty dollars for 
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the oil-painting. The next man who took the seat for 
examination was described, among other things, to be 
very fond of art, bnt more particularly fond of colors; 
and the two pictures were again used as illustrations, by 
saying that if they wer6 for sale at auction, be would 
bid forty dollars — ^the full value — for the oil-painting, and 
only twenty dollars — or half its value — for the crayon- 
picture. When the examinations for the evening were 
closed, we were introduced 4o the gentlemen by name; 
the first being the great crayon-artist of New York, Mr. 
Rouse, who made the crayon-picture, and the other 
Mr. Church, of " Niagara " fame, who really painted the 
picture in oil before us. We were then taken ii^o the 
parlor and shown the original study of the *^ Falls of 
Niagara " by Mr. Church. 

cultivation op colob. 

We commend the cultivation of this faculty, since noth- 
ing more readily shows refinement in a boy than the 
appreciation of colors and the love of flowers, and the 
tendency to cultivate them. If a boy can attend a garden 
or a greenhouse, it will be to him a source of pleasure, 
serve to keep him out of mischief, and make him a coad- 
jutor and assistant of his mother and sisters, and will have 
a tendency to make him more of a man, more domestic, 
more refined. In cities, flowers are much more cultivated 
than they were thirty years ago. Churches must be deco- 
rated with them, funerals are smothered with the wealth 
of floral o£Eerings, and weddings must be made by them 
like a fairy garden. It would be well for gentlemen to be 
cultivated in the faculty of Color, so that they may enjoy 
and have some idea of the names of the flowers they are 
supposed to pay for. 

This faculty is generally more active and more developed 
in women than in men, because little girls are^ dressed in 
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gaily-colored clothing, and their attention is more or less 
directed to their various shades. They become fond of 
pictures and flowers, and that has a tendency to cultivete 
the organ. Boys, on the contrary, are dressed in brown 
or gray clothes, because such colors do not show dirt, and 
boys are turned out to rough it, and whateTor they wear « 
does not, therefore, call their attention to color, or ez^xdse 
the faculty. Ladies will describe the color of the eye, the 
hair, the dress, the complexion, while a man may speak of 
the complexion in general as being dark (»r light 

Aside from its use in art as a pursuit, a knowledge of 
colors is, in many business channels, the basis of success 
and prosperity, as well as a source of pleasurable refine- 
ment in society. 

FACULTY OF ORDER. 

Order is said by the poet to be '* Heaven's first law.** 
If we look around us, we see that eyerytbing in creation is 
adjusted according to system. By observing its method, 
we learn to adapt ourselves to the afiOairs of the world. 

"We study its arrangements, and know what to depend 
upon. To a child the blossoms of spring are a surprise, 
and the fruits of the summer and autumn are an equal 
surprise ; the early frost and the fallen snow make him 
wonder, because be is not accustomed to them, has not 
expected them. After awhile, when he has learned some- 
thing of the order of nature, he hopes the cold winter will 
be past and the balmy spring return, and the summer 
flowers, and singing of birds, and the happy autumn with 
its harvests. He gets used to the order of creation and 
Providence and looks for its changes. Those in whom 
Order is most developed adapt themselves most kindly to 
the order of things. They learn them quickest, expect 
them most pleasurably, and relate themselves to all the 
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changes of life. Those io whom the facnltjr is deficient are 
always running their heeids against the ways of Providence 
and the order of life. 

We learn through the action of this facnlt; to look for 
all things in their season, and for eTerything according to 
the method of creation. Hence, we never look for com in 
the ground, or potatoes on 
corn-stalks, or for corn on 
trees. We never expect to 
"gather grapes from thorns 
or figa from thistles." 
When the hen has been 
cheated into sitting on 
ducke' e^a, and patiently 
hopes to see them develop 
into the image of herself, she 
is terrified beyond measure 
when she aeeit her duckling 
brood rush into the water 
for the first time. They have b _ _ 

- 1 I J L 'J t J tbJnge, and eapeclslly In hiB ilylB of 

Violated her idea of order. tbiDEinr aod writioe, mi in ml tbu 

T> 4. I 3 i_ L 1- rBlitfld to intexTlty, duty, and buDOr. 

But when a duck has been -» ' 

deluded into hatching hens' eggs, she is amazed to see the 
httle c^cks refuse to follow her into the water. We do 
not know how mnch philosophy the hen may exercise in 
trying to study the phymogDomy of her newly-hatched 
family — why they should have such broad faces, and such 
amplitude of bill, such breadth of foot, and such a wallowing 
gait ; and though she does not stop to criticise nice dis- 
tinctions in regard to hereditary transmission of form 
and quality, she knows the difference when they plunge 
info the water, where she herself dare not go. 

In onr disposition of afibire, we seek to have a place for 
things and things in their places. .Cattle on a farm select 
a given place to he down at ni^t. Birds want a particular 
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perch, and they are restless and disoont^ted if another 
takes their place. One aspect of Order gives nniform 
methods of doing things, and a systematic, particolar 
pl^ce for things. Another aspect has to do with the best 
role for doing things. Many have the first kind of Order, 
a particular way of doing and a particular place for things ; 
but they do not always have the best way nor the best 
place. Persons may be orderly and not tidy ; others may 
be very tidy and cleanly, but not methodical. But when we 
see a wcxnan who has a place for each plate and dish in 
her closets, we expect she will see to it that they are clean 
and bright ; though we have seen systematic and regular 
places lor things when the articles were not tidy and 
cleanly. Some mechanics have everything mixed np and 
confused ; they have finished and unfinished work together, 
and their tools are all mixed and confounded. Some men 
have their bench full of tools; they find with difficulty that 
which they wish to use, and are vexed because everything 
seems to be in confusion. Another will have a rack in 
which all his tools are kept, and when any tool is used it 
is instantly returned to its prox)er place. He neither loses 
time nor patience in hunting for his tools, nor are they 
injured by rough contact with other things. A house- 
keeper that can tell where to find any particular thing she 
wants, in any drawer, and in what part of the drawer it 
may be found, evinces this faculty. 

ORDEB CAN BB CULTIVATED IN SCHOOLS. 

There is no place of human meeting and human work 
where disorder is more likely to be seen, or where order is 
more needful, than in the school. If the teacher have 
large Order, Ideality, Firmness, Self-esteem, energy, and 
patience, the school is a good field for their exercise, and 
their influence will show in great distinctness when perfect 
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order is maintained. We do not mean a frigid silence, or 
a stupid fixedness ; bat when all motions are made in 
harmony, and every change is made with the graceful 
precision of militaty evolution ; the movements in the 
dance, the gymnasium, or a well-ordered workshop, hke 
the '* music of the spheres," there is realized the ideal of 
Order. The utility and the necessity of order are some- 
times eminently illustrated. 

Suppose a hundred boys were dismissed at^the word, 
each being in a hurry to get out of the room, what crowd- 
ing and confusion will there be, requiring much more time 
to clear a room than if the school were dismissed class by 
dass, Mid let them march out like soldiers! And how 
much more graceful and elegant is the orderly process I 
Sometimes when a school-house takes fire in a city, and 
there are, perhaps, 1,200 pupils in the building, some wise 
person from down-stairs comes up and quietly whispers 
the fact in the ear of the teacher, who then, with self-pos- 
session, and without exciting alarm, announces that there 
will be a recess for five minutes, and class No. 1 may retire, 
and Nos. 2 and 3 follow. They never need an excuse for 
going out, and by the time they are on the street they 
begin to wonder what the recess is for, and find out that 
the school-house is on fire. Otherwise, they would have 
been frightened, and rushed to get out of the room, upon 
the staircase tumbling over each o^her and over the banis- 
ters amid the wildest confusion, and, perhaps, a dozen of 
them would be trampled to death. If in churches, people 
would file out of the slips or pews next the door in order, 
and walk briskly out, the edifice would be cleared in one- 
tenth part of the time that it now takes, when all crowd 
into the aisles and everybody is in somebody's way. 

Nature having established the law of order, we could 
not break it if we would, and if it were in our power we 
could not do it without serious damage to our interests. ' 
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HOME OULTUBB OF ORDBB. 

This faculty should be cnltivated in dbildren at home. 
Let the three-jear-old child have something to do ; let him 
have a place for his playthings, and be tanght to recognize 
this law of order. If a child could thro 97 down his play- 
things at pleasure, and have them picked np by nurse or 
servant^ that child will become selfish as well as slovenly. 
Bufc if it be required to put its things in the box or basket, 
or hang them up when not in use, and put away clothing 
and other articles, this faculty will become active and influ- 
ential in the character, greatly to the comfort and con- 
venience of all. The sloven is hindered, fretted, and 
annoyed by his own want of arrangement, though some- 
times the desire for order on the part of others may annoy 
them and induce them to fret and scold. The pleasure 
experienced from order and neatness, and the pleasure and 
comfort the family derives from having everything nice in 
the house, will counterbalance, probably, all the fret and 
worry an orderly person may feel called upon to exercise. 
Slack-twisted and disorderly people have more worry in 
an hour in hunting for things they have mislaid, and in 
being vexed at people who *' carry them off/* than is the 
case with sharp, orderly people who are always trying to 
keep everything neat and tidy. Commend us, then, to a 
housekeeper that is tidy and orderly ; who may grumble if 
people come into the bouse with muddy boots. Such per- 
sons will have mats and scrapers for the purpose of remov- 
ing the dirt from the shoes before it shall be brought into 
the house, so that those coming in who are inclined to be 
tidy will find the means at hand for the purpose. Those 
who are tidy in housekeeping, and in keeping everything 
in its place, will make home at least worthy to be the 
abode of happy people. A kindly and good example will 
teach the family order. It is not enough to preach against 
disorder, or against jiersons for permitting or producing it. 
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Orderly people are apfc to scold those who are disorderly; 
but this is not always he best way to reform the slovenly. 
We once saw a man put his dirty boots on the velvet 
cushion of a car-seat. It was a new, bright car, and the 
conductor felt proud of it. He came along, and, asking 
permission, put a i^ilk handkerchief over the seat, and told 
the man if he wished he might put his boots on that ; but 
neither he nor anybody else in that car again, during that 
trip, tried the experiment of using a velvet cushion as a 
footstool, and the delinquent himself was not made angry. 
If the forty people in the car remembered it with as much 
vividness as the person probably docs at whose expense 
it was made, it, doubtless, has saved many a car-cushion 
from that day to this. 

MABBING OTHER FEOSLE'S THINGS. 

Hotels and boarding-houses bear many marks of the 
reckless disregard of order, as well as of the rights, inter- 
est, and comfort of others. The scraping of matches on 
handsome white walls, or those neatly painted or papered ; 
the careless leaning back in chairs ag^unst walls or furni- 
ture, badly marring both; the putting of feet on chair- 
rounds, window-stools, fenders, or mantels, may be men- 
tioned as marks of disorder, injustice, and ill-breeding. 

It is said that ^' cleanliness is next to godliness." It is 
certainly a Christian grace to be deanly and orderly. Those 
who complain of the rattle-bang boys who go slamming 
about and leaving everything in disorder, should early 
train the faculty of Order in their children ; and they may, 
perhaps, regard it as a censiure upon themselves if their 
children are not orderly. We once knew a farmer who, 
when he hired a man for the summer, if he found that the 
axe had not been left in the proper place in the wood-shed, 
but left at the chopping-block, where the new man had 
worked with it, he would wait till his man had gone to 
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bed, when he would rap at the door and call his name, and 
request him to dress himself and oome down. He woald 
then ask for the axe, and when it was shown him, he would 
say : '* I looked in the proper place, but did not find it. 
Will yon please hereafter to pat it there 1 " It was done 
good-natoredly ; but that young man never forgot to leave 
the axe in the right place, nor anything else on the famiy 
while he stayed there. 

NXJMBER, OR CALCULATION. 

The fiaoiilty of Nmnber is necessary in the mental con- 
stitution. It enables ns to perceive two, as distinguished 
from three, or any other number. It not only enables as 
to distinguish between the concrete idea of number 
applied to material objects, and the abstract idea of number 
per 86, IndividuaUty enables us to make a distinction 
between one thing and another thing, but it does not count 
the number of theuL It might give us the idea of many, 
as we have when we look at a load of sand containing 
particles numberless ; thus we measure sand by the bushel, 
by the load, by the quart, as we do grain. We count sheep, 
cattle, horses, and buy and sell them by number as we do 
eggs by the dozen. But beans, peas, and com we oease 
to enumerate, and sell by measure ; so many measures for 
BO much money. 

The faculty of Number seems to be manifested in some of 
the lower animals who are usually most intelligent. Crows 
have been known to recognize numbers as high as five or 
six. Other birds, less sagacious, may only know as far as 
two or three. If ten men enter caverns or ruins which 
birds inhabit, they all fly away from their nests and perch 
near by ; if three men go out they all eagerly fly back. 
Their idea of number has been exhausted on three, and 
they seem amazed to find that some men are left and again 
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retreat. Three more men going opt, the birds rush back 
again, showing that three is the extent of their idea of 
number. Cats, when deprived of half a large litter, do not 
peem to appreciate the difference in number ; but if five 
are taken away and one only left, the cat has an idea of 
the difference between one and six, and she will hunt to 
£nd that which is lost. 

In ascending to the baman species, we find that some 
negro tribes can count only to five and use no compound 
term& They say fiveone for six, five-two for seven. Others 
make shift by saying both '^ hands " for ten ; both " hands " 
and one '^ foot " for fifteen ; ^^ hands and feet ** for twenfy. 
All above this is '^ many," or innumerable. The Esqui- 
maux Indians have no idea of number above five, every- 
thing else is ''many." The arrangement of our math- 
ematics, while logical, as we all admit, is, when carefully 
examined by the light of Phrenology, apparently depend- 
ent upon the addition of one or more of the other fciculties 
to assist the organ of Number. If mathematics be the 
doctrine of quantity, certainly Size and Weight must be 
brought into use, and in geometry and trigonometry Form 
and Locality as well as Size and Weight must be included. 
For example, we start with simple counting, using in the 
kindergarten blocks, beads, balls, and building-blocks ; this 
is pure number; the why and wherefore, or the reason 
that two and two are not six. Then we have notation — 
translating the words into figures ; here the perceptives 
come in, the immediate neighbors of the organ of Number ; 
IndividuaUty, to recognize the figures, and Form, to dis- 
tinguish ij^em. by their shape. Numeration is justly linked 
with notation, as it is the converse — translating the figures 
into spoken or written words. Locality is also an acces 
sory, especially in pointing off periods, as hundreds, thou 
sands, etc., and carrying these localities in the mind. 
With the succeeding rules we have the study advanced. 
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Additioii is properly placed first, as it is the easier, since 
it requires less mental effort to consider two quantities 
side by side and perceive their sum than to subtract one 
quantity from another, and perceive at the same time the 
original quantity, the quantity to be subtracted, and the 
result In this process the reasoning Acuities, Causality 
and Comparison, begin to act. 

One step further is multiplication; here we have the 
multiplicand, multiplier and product, more complex than 
addition. The setting down of one figure and carrying 
the other to the next order of figures, or tho setting 
down of a number of partial products, each in its own 
proper column, then the careful addition to give Hhe com- 
plete product. All these compticated operations require 
the simultaneous carrying of several ideas, and involve a 
compound mental action. 

The same is true of division, more complicated, perhaps. 
The studying of fractions, common and decimal, is still 
more complicated, as all teachers know. 

They can easily carry out our idea for themselves. In 
the rule of three, and proportion generally, we have a 
distinct logical statement, viz. : as AistoBsoisCtoD, 
and, therefore, B C is equal to A D. Here we begin to see 
the utility of mathematics as a discipline for the mind. 
The study of square and cube root, taught, as they often 
are, by diagrams and dissected blocks, brings into play 
Form, Size, Individuality, Comparison, and Causality, as 
well as Number. All teachers will testify as to the diffi- 
culty of teaching these subjects successfully to the average 
pupil. In mensuration, weights and measures, and '' con- 
crete arithmetic" generally, if we may use tho term, all 
the organs above named are occupied, and, at times, 
others. But it is in the higher branches that the aid ol 
many faculties is demanded by Number. In algebra, for 
instance, application is made of principles demonstrated 
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beforehanl which must be held in the memory ; again, the 
mind must be trained to appreciate instantly the time 
when the previous demonstrated principle is applicable to 
the problem in hand, so that the pupil, need not work out 
the tedious problem every time to apply his knowledge in 
advancing him to new standpoints as he goes along. These 
statements, true of algebra par excellence^ are equally true 
of those higher branches — impossible without algebra, as 
we know — the Trigonometries and the Calculi, together 
with applied mathematics generally. We are now able to 
perceive why mathematics disciplines the mind. Com- 
mencing,' as we have seen, with a single faculty, the proper 
use of the science compels the brain of the scholar to use 
one faculty after another,, until, as a climax, we find the 
perceptive and reasoning organs active and under control, 
which is the trae object of education, to give the pupil a 
healthy, active, manageable brain. 

Those wonderful calculators who have astonished the 
world, such as Zera Colbum, are generally not mathema- 
ticians, as he was not, though he had culture in that direc- 
tion, and it was expected he would astonish the world ; 
but as the higher organs of the intellect which compre- 
hend philosophy and the relation of subjects were wanting, 
he failed. There are geniuses in language, poetry, memory^ 
mechanics, who are bom with a peculiar faciHfy and power 
of manifestation, and those who can multiply mentally 
and work out arithmetical problems faster than the best 
arithmetician can do it in the ordinary way on the slate, 
must be regarded as possessing an exaltation, or genius, 
in respect to figures, and they are exceptions, as other 
geniuses are. 

Much of the business of life is intimately related to the 
faculties which aid us to enter into the science of numbers 
and mathematics. 

A mathematical cast of mind requires that the person 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the YflJue of improving 
time, bat we suspect those who are well endowed with this 
faculty best appreciate the value of time, and are most likely 
to fill it with duty and usefulness A person who has no 
idea of time will let an hour slip by without being conscious 
of having lost more than ten minutes, while one with a vivid 
sense of every second as it passes will feel that time is fly- 
ing, is being lost; and if he has anything to do he will bo- 
come restless when his time is being wasted by idlers. 
Some men, when called upon in the way of business, will 
lean back in a chair and put on a look of placid resignation, 
as much as to say to the visitor : '' My time is of no sort 
of consequence ; take as much of it as you wish ; ^' while 
another, in whom the &culty of Time is strong and active, 
will appear to be busy, and his expression of fsuce and move- 
ment of body, when called upon in business hours, seem to 
say : " My time is vieJuable, and I give you as much of it 
as is necessary in which to transact your business. Please 
proceed and let me know what you want, and you shall 
have the answer, that I may go on with my business." 
Such people are rarely bored, or, rather, those who call soon 
learn that they can not waste their time, and that if a 
worthless visit shall be inflicted it will be a bore. 

OULTrVATION OF THE MEMORY OP DATES. 

The memory of dates is a most important matter. It 
can and ought to be cultivated. We believe that most 
people are less capable of recalling dates than there is any 
necessity for. We remember an old man recalling an 
anecdote which occurred many years previously, and he 
spoke with rapidity, saying that on the 6th of October, 1806, 
he started from Coxsackie, on the west bank of the Hudson 
River, in the sloop *' Mary Jane," for New York, where he 
arrived on the morning of the 12th, having had s^ long 
and weary passage. When he had stated the date of start- 
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• 
ing, tho name of the Teasel, the location of the place of 

embarkation, and the time of arriyal at the destination, I 

was prepared to believe anything else which the man might 

say. Why did I value the peculiarity of that statement? 

Because the elements were in me to do the same thing, and 

they responded promptly. From thit hour I commenced 

to think of dates, of the time when events occurred ; and 

in my short history I managed, by the aid of friends, to fiz 

the date of each important event, and for fifty years I 

have been cnltiyating and using that faculty assiduously. 

For several years, while traveling and lecturing, I kept a 

diary, recording every date, and the facts, scenes, and 

circumstances worth remembering connected with each 

date; and to-day it would not be difficult for me to go 

back thirty-five years, and by memory pass through a 

year's travel, telling the day of the month that the journey 

commenced, giving the places visited in succession, and 

some date which occurred while each course of lectures, 

covering a week or two, was in progress. Now, when a 

particular date occurs, my mind readily fiies back for thirty 

years, recalling where I was and what happened on the 

corresponding day in any previous year. Chronology is a> 

pleasure to me, and it is not difficult to carry the time of 

the day in the mind, and when I have not looked at the 

watch for five hours, I genersdly think of the time before 

I look, or mention it to friends, and frequently get within 

five minutes. Awakening at night, it is uncommon for me 

to be an hour out of the way in estimating the time. And 

in taking care of a sick friend I have slept soundly from 

hour to hour, rising each hour, for seven hours, and 

varying but three minutes each hour, and singular to 

state, the hours were sixty-three minutes long all night, so 

that there was a loss of twenty-one minutes in the seven 

hours. That might be accounted for, perhaps, by the &ct 

that weary watching for two or three nights before had 
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exhausted the system, so that it seemed to require sixty- 
three minates to make an hour. 

This faculty may be cultivated by talking about dates 
in the family, or in school For instance, if we had a class 
of fifly pupils, we would request them to find out the day 
of the month and the year they were bom, and that 
should be a lesson which each one should put on the 
black-board. In New England there would be no objec- 
tion to this, because there the age of persons is talked 
about, in school at least, as much as the name, and under- 
stood as well ; but for some reason, South and West^ there 
is a hesitancy of the people to talk about their age. We 
never suppose that they have forgotten it themselvea Each 
person can remember the age more readily by recalling 
the year of birth than by keeping an account, so to speak, 
in the head ; and this would serve as a correctiYe in case 
of forgetfulness. We often hear people say : *' I am forty- 
one or two," and hesitate about whether it is the one or 
the other. We have noticed that Irish people rarely know 
their ages. A man will tell us that he is twenty-five or six, 
perhaps twenty -seven or eight. He can not tell his age, 
though he will tell us that the name and age are recorded 
in the church-record ; but that may be 3,000 miles away. 
We once asked a gentleman of Irish birth, when conversing 
on the subject, why it was that Irish people seemed not 
to remember their ages as well as other persons, and he 
instantly rephed that he thought it was because '''the 
most of them were so young when they were bom that 
they did not recollect it." We accepted his explanation, 
and never have had much doubt on the subject since ; but 
we still insist that the faculty of Time should be cultivated. 

PUNCTTALITY. 

Those in whom the faculty is strongly developed, if they 
have energy, will always be punctual— they will rise at 9k 
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partioalar time and insist on having their meals at the 
proper time. They get very hungry as the dock approaches 
the hour of breakfast^ or of dinner. They will be sure to 
be at the station before the train comes ; they never lose 
a boat or miss a train if they know the distance and the 
time when they should be at the place. They will be prompt 
in commencing to lecture or preach, and will open the 
meeting at the tick of the dock, whether the people are all 
there or not This waiting to commence the school, or the 
church-service, or the lecture, or concert till people tardily 
come in, is a great mistake. Some ministers are in the 
habit of oommendng service half an hour after the ap- 
pointed time, and the congregation becomes slack about 
assembhng. Janitors tell us, when we travel, that half- 
past seven means eight o'dock in their village or dty, and 
we respond that half-past seven with us means half-past 
seven skarp. They generally reply that we will not obtain 
our audience before eight. In some large cities like New 
York, where people Hve a long distance from their places 
of business, and must needs dose the duties of the day, 
and spend from half an hour to an hour in reaching their 
home, then take their evening meal, and, perhaps, have to 
go a mile and a half to reach the nearest place of enter- 
tainment^ eight o'dock is the proper hour ; but in a 
compact country village, where people can walk in five 
minutes from their business to their home and back again 
to ihe lecture-room, there is no necessity for waiting till 
eight o'dock, and we have always proved to the janitors 
and to the conmiunity that people will come just as well at 
half-past seven o'dock, and have the house filled, still, and 
rea 'ily for the speaker at the tick of the dock, as to be 
strolling in and disturbing everybody for three-quarters of 
an hour. Hence, the moment the advertised hour came 
we would commence to lecture, if there were no more per- 
sons in the hall than there were in Noah's ark, and when 
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the straggling aaditors approached, and heard the ringing 
voice of the lecturer through the almost empty hall, they 
harried to get seats. The first evening, for three-quarters 
of an hour, the people were coming to the lectore, hnt it 
went on without regard to the late-comers. The next 
night the house would be nearly filled, and the third night 
full, and quiet, and ready for the speaker at the proper 
time ; and for the next nine nights there was no need of 
waiting. Of course, it must be a cardinflJ rule of the lec- 
turer to be on time when he has trained his audience up 
to it, and many a time we have lectured without supper, 
because a pressure of professional business had prevented 
taking it in season to reach the lecture-room at the 
proper time. 

Then consider how much more persons can do by being 
punctual and periodic in the matter of time. Some people, 
having but a feeble development of the faculty of Time, if 
they endeavor to dance, will drag ; if they sing in a choir, 
they will be behind time ; if they march, they fail to keep 
step, and they annoy everybody who is better endowed in 
this respect than themselvea 

In the study of history it would be of great benefit to the 
pupils, if they could be trained in such a manner as to 
remember dates. We have noticed grave errors in the 
conversation, and sometimes in the public lectures of per- 
sons, who, in speaking of historic characters living a thou- 
sand years apart, would transpose them as to their time 
of living. Sir Boyle Roche was a member of Parliament, 
when it was proposed to do something for posterity, and 
he angrily asked: "What has posterity done for us?" 
We suspect he was not too strongly developed in the 
faculty of Time. 

We would not recommend arraying a long string of dry 
dates merely, but there is no reason why pupils who are 
studying history in which Caesar, Charlemagne, Frederick 
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the Great, and Napoleon figared, should not be able to 
tell when each of these men was bom and when he died ; 
to wit : Csesar bom b.o. 100, died b.c. 44 ; Charlemagne, a.d. 
742-814; Frederick the Great, 1712-1786; Napoleon, 
1769-1821. If these and other important dates can be 
fixed, they will be focal dates for the dividing up of history; 
and seeing the influence which one great era. or actor in a 
given era, had upon the affairs of the world. Men are 
careless in this respect. We knew a man of good sense in 
matters c^ general concern, who talked about the Fourth 
of July or Lidependence-Day as an abstraction, and spoke 
of it as one might speak of Easter or other movable feast 
We had other festivals during the year— the annual 
election, which took place on the third Wednesday oi 
May; and Thanksgiving, which occurred when the Governor 
thought proper to appoint it — and the man innocently 
asked when the Fourth of July occurred this year? A 
person present, with more Mirthf ulness than Conscientious- 
ness, said he believed it came some time in October ; and 
the man replied that he had not yet heard when it did 
occur. This seems absurd, but persons make as ludicrous 
reference to historical matters which cover centuries as this 
one did in reference to Independence-Day. We believe 
that women generally remember dates better than men, ** 
unless the mOi are book-kee][^rs and have occasion to 
write the date ; frequently, however, they count by weeks, 
saying that it is *' eleven weeks last Wednesday" since 
something happened; but we accept their method if we 
can not get a better, though we believe the day of the month 
would be the better method to indicate the date. Perhaps 
we think so because we have never learned how to keep time 
by weeks. We can take in three weeks, but eleven, thirteen, 
and fifteen weeks are too much. 

When we see little girls jumping the rope on the street^ 
we notice the difference in their success, and fanc^ i\i^^<^ 
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i icultj of Time aids one to jump jast at the right time and 
not too high, bo that she can count 250 jumps; while others 
jump too early and too high in order to be sure to dear 
the rope. These get tired in fifty jiunps. Some, in fact, 
arc so dull in respect to time that they can hardly jump 
the rope at alL When a little girl is waiting for a chance 
she will make motions to get in time with the swinging of 
the rope, and then she jumps in. Another, in whom Time 
is weak, will imitate others in this respect, but does not 
keep time, and, therefore, isjls to go in properly^ and tho 
rest grumble, and call her stupid, and will not let her play. 
In marching, dancing, keeping time in walking, in filling 
appointments, in being ready with meals and at meals, 
the faculty of Time is a great aid in respect to convenience, 
pleasure, and prdit A man who is punctual as to time 
will never be poor and unprosperous, and will deserve to 
have hosts of friends. 



THE FACULTY OP TUNE. 

The organ of this faculty is located outwara and back- 
ward of the e^^emal angle of the eyebrow and the 
external angle of the eye itself, just under the *' temporal 
ridge,'' speaking anatomically, back of the sharp, bony 
point at the outer end of the brow. • When the organ 
is large, it fiUs up and gives plumpness to that region ; in 
those persons who have it large it may be felt by a pressure 
of the thumb on one side of the head and the finger on the 
other. It is not so easy an organ to determine in regard to 
itr4 size as some in consequence of its location. Its most 
important function is that which relates to music ; but this 
is not the only function which it subserves. Many people 
are gifted in the production of a succession of musical 
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sotmde in wbat are called tmiGfl — some we have knowB 
who did not poesoss the ability to learn a tune, or remem- ' 
ber that BOCceBsion of harmonies and melodies which consti- 
tate a tune, yet they had enough of this fecnity to enjoy ma- 
sic when performed 
by others, to appre- 




and also to speak 
with that modula- 
tion of voice, and 
with those tones 
which are denrable 
in speaking. Those 
who have the beat 
mnsical ear, as it ia 
called, and the ca- 
pacity for Tooal mn-, 
eic in the highest de- 
gree, will have richer 

tmd mnrp flmtihlp in Wui.t^ OuBuu.. Time and Tune Luge. 

tonations in conversation than other people. They can give 
any shade of sound, any <^iality of tone from the most deli- 
cate whisper of love to the most fierce and dennnciatory 
execraiions. They can suit the sound to the word and 
the action. 

ELOODTIOK A PHASE or HUBia. 

The elocutioniat requires the organ of Tune well 
developed. We have known one or two who attempted to 
stndy and teach elocution who were unable to nnderstaud 
or appreciate niumc, and there was a drawling monotony 
and a grating harshness to the voice, a lack of that liquid 
flow of tone which a good speaker requires, and which ia 
especitdly essential in the teat^er of location. A hteraty 
friend of ours happened to be in a hoose in one of the old 
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towns of VirgiDia. The family had been one of wealth and 
' cnltnre for several generations. While waiting in the parlor 
he heard a female voice in the hall, which was so musical, 
rich, and sweet, and having sach grace and accuracy of 
iutonation, that he was impelled, in defiance of his sense 
of courtesy, to step into the hall where his hat was hanging, 
for the sole purpose of seeing the one who could talk so 
sweetly, and there he saw, to use his own phrase, " one of 
the blackest women he ever beheld." She had been a 
maid-servant in the fiunily, as had also her mother and, 
perhaps, grandmother before her. The conversation had 
been learned from the ooltivated ladies of the household, 
and she bad copied every tone by means of her musical 
faculty, and having large Language and EventuaHty as well, 
she had remembered the words appropriate to polished 
conversation. Of course, her range of conversation was 
limited, but her wor^ were well-selected and her modula* 
tions charming. 

A SINGULAR SURPRISE. 

We remember to have heard a popular song while stay- 
ing at a hotel many years ago. On a bright summer's day 
we were sitting in one of the front rooms. The windows 
were open, and in the extension part of the hotel the 
women of the household were occupied with their affairs. 
It happened to be ironing-day in the family, and two voices 
were singing the soprano and alto of a new and popular 
song ; and the alto was particularly captivating to my ear. 
I resolved to see who possessed so fine a voice, and in 
walking toward the stables, passing the kitchen, I saw that 
the owner of that rich alto voice, so full of the inspiration 
of the theme, was almost as black as the face of the woman 
in Virginia which my friend described. He had expected 
from the voice beauty of face, and I had also looked for 
many natural graces ; but found it to be true in human as 
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in bird-nature, that it is not always the finest bird that 
sings most sweetly. 

FEW CHILDBEN IDIOTIO IN MUSIO. 

We would have all children trained to sing, except those 
that are idiotic in this respect, and such are very scarce. 
If more pains were taken in educating the human voice, 
both to sing and to speak with grace and melody, there 
would be fewer persons found at mature life unable to enter- 
tain themselves and their friends with musia There is no 
reason why people should talk harshly, why there should 
be no more to language than emphasis, loudness, and 
rapidity. Every animal has natural modifications of voice. 
Everybody knows the difference between the cooing of 
affection and the harsh, threatening voice in the lower 
animals. The fierce growl and bark of the dog when he is 
angry, and would menace the approaching enemy, is one 
thing ; and the joyous barking of the same dog when he 
sees his master getting^ ready to take him on a pleasant 
journey, is quite another, and though it may be of equal 
loudness, there is a world of difference between the sounds. 

MEMOBT OF PEB80NS BT VOICE. 

Some people remember voices, and by hearing the voice 
of the son of an old friend will recognize it instantly, and 
call out for the man by name, greatly to his astonishment 
that the gray-haired stranger should know and call him by 
name. Some people are very expert in knowing where 
strangers reside, or where they learned to talk, by their 
intonations and their pronunciation. We do not now speak 
of what is called the " brogue '' of a language, but of those 
little, delicate peculiarities of voice not amounting to a 
brogue. We remember a young man who came to our 
office for an examination, and at the dose of it we re- 
marked : "You are an Englishman?" "Yea" '*From 
the neighborhood of Leeds 1 " " Yes." " About six miles 
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from there ?'^ "Yes." And he inquired why we knew, 
and we told him that we knew a gentleman by the name 
of Joseph Barker, whom we had talked with for an hoar 
or two about seven years before, whose speech was like 
his own ; and the young man responded : ''Yes, he used 
to be my preacher.'' 

The sense of sound, or a knowledge of the qnahty of 
noise, is so acute in some men that they will know not 
only the barking of their dog, the neighing of their horse, 
the crying of their child» but all sorts of other noises which 
have peculiar quality. We knew a livery- stable keeper 
who would sit in his office on a summer evening and listen 
to the approach on the country-road of the dozen horses 
i^d carriages of his that were rented out, and he would 
know the rattle of every wagon and the footsteps of every 
horse that were his ; and on one occasion he started up 
and asked what carnage a horse he called ^'Tom" was 
sent out with ; and when told, he said he could not make 
out how it was. He knew the rattle of the wagon and 
the sound of the footsteps of the horse, but as that horse 
was never allowed to work in that wagon, it was a puzzle 
to him ; but when informed that the wagon that belonged 
to "Tom" was out, and that there was a necessity of 
driving him in another wagon, it explained the matter. 
Everybody who is accustomed to machinery knows that an 
expert will go into a factory where there are looms and 
spindles running and rattling, enough to deafen a person 
not accustomed to the noise, and in the midst of a conver- 
sation with a friend will become abstracted and listen for 
some sound that is not quite the thing, and he will steer 
straight to it, though he may pass a dozen looms in going 
there, and find out exactly what the trouble is. 

Claba Louisa Kellogg. 
We remember an interesting case of recognition by 
voice. Having been favored witii the acquaintance and 
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the firiendship of the parents of Miss Kellogg, the eminent 
vocalist, when she was five years old, and not having seen 
her for fifteen years, she came alone into oar office on 
purpose for a written description of character, at the 
request of Mr. N. P. WiUis, she being intentionally incog. 
We finished the examination ; and in the midst of a little 
conversation which took place she dropped one word, and 
we instantly said : '* Your name is Clara Lonisa Kellogg ? " 
.She laughed, and replied : '' How in the world do yon 
know that ? " We said : " Because no person in this world 
can speak the word *' July ' as you speak it except your 
mother and yoursell" When that word was uttered it was 
the first inkling we had who was the person under ex- 
amination. Permit another anecdote respecting her, when 
she was five years old. It is this : She had often stood at 
the piano to amuse herself, and touched the keys from top 
to bottom of the instrument, and had thus learned each 
sound. Her grandfather, who was not a musician, was one 
day sitting at the piano in the parlor, while the mother 
and the child were in the sitting-room adjoining, and out 
of sight of the piano. The grandfather touched a key, and 
inquired of the mother, who was a fine musician, what 
letter or key it was? She hesitated a moment, and he 
continued to strike the key, and when she failed to de- 
termine it, the little girl, who sat in the corner of the room 
playing with blodos, as &ur as possible out of reach and 
sight of the piano-, said: '''CChen, mamma, if you don't 
know that you don't know much I " The grandfother then 
said : " Which is it, my dear 1 " " Why, it is the white 
one between the two black ones." He then continued to 
touch different keys all over the instrument, and the child, 
still sitting out of sight of him, knew every key that he 
was touching, and this was before she had ever taken 
lessons* in music, or knew a letter on the instrument; 
but she knew every sound and could locate it It is not 
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a wonder to us that so sharp an ear as hers, at that age, 
should have enabled her to become one of the most accurate 
vocalists the world has seen. 



FACULTY OF COMPARISON. 

The name of this facalty seems a sufficient suggestion of 
its function. Its office is to compare one thing or 
thought with another, to detect resemblances and diffiar- 
ences, conformity, divergence, relationship, similitude. 

Dr. Gall remarks that ^^Tune may compare different 
notes, Color contrast different shades, but Compazison may 
compare a tint and a note, a form and a color, which the 
other faculties by themselves could not accomplish." 

Dr. Spurzheim says : '^ The great aim of this faculty seems 
to be to form abstract ideas, generalizations, and har- 
mony among the operations of the other faculties. Color 
compares colors with each other, and feels the harmony, 
but Comparison adapts color to the object which is repre- 
sented; it will reject lively colors to represent gloomy 
scenes. The laws of music are particular, and Tune com- 
pares tones, but Comparison judges of music according to 
the situation where it is executed. It blames dancing music 
in a church, and it is opposed to walking with fine clothes 
in the dirt. It feels the relation between the inferior and 
the superior feelings, and gives preference to the latter. 
It presupposes, however, the activity of the other faculties, 
and can not act upon them if they are inactive." 

This explains why some persons have taste and good 
judgment in one case and not in another. Mr. Combe 
quotes Mr. Scott as saying : '' This faculty compares things 
of the most opposite kinds, draws analogies, and discovers 
resemblances between them that are most unexpected and 
surprising. It compares a light seen afar off on a dark 
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night to ' a good deed shining in a naughty world ; ' it 
compares the kingdom of heaven with a grain of mustard- 
seed. The kind of resemblances which this faculty discov- 
ers are, perhaps, in no case direct resemblances, such as are 
produced by the observing powers, but relative resem- 
blances; or to speak more accurately, not relations be- 
tween the objects themselves, bat between their relations 
to other objects." 

Those who are often using metaphors, parables, fables, 
and analogies will be found to have the organ in question 
largely developed. It is situated in the upper and middle 
part of l^e forehead, and when it is large, it gives a sharp 
and wedge-like appearance to that part of the bead, and 
length from the opening of the ear to the location of the 
organ. It gives to the speaker or conversationist a tend- 
ency to think pictorially and to speak picturesquely- It 
leads one to make free use of symbols, and to draw illustra- 
tions from the whole natural and moral world. These com- 
parisons are sometimes very quaint. Mirthfulness may 
have its hand in the work. The caricaturist is greatly aided 
by this faculty in making resemblance enough between 
the picture and the original so that everybody shall know 
it, and difference enough so that every one shall laugh at it. 

Order and Comparison work together. It is the order 
of nature that certain fruits should grow on trees, and cer- 
tain other things in the ground. When one sees a chestnut, 
if he has ever seen chestnuts grow in nature, he will in- 
stantly infer that the chestnut before him grew ou a tree 
similar to that which bore the chestnuts that he has seen 
growing. He would say the same of a grain of wheat or 
an ear of corn. Individuality, Form, Size, and Color would 
recognize the peculiarity of a given scale of a fish, and Com- 
parison would enable one to know to what fish the scale 
belonged. Professor Agassiz, being shown a fossil scale of s^ 
fish, drew the fish and put that particwVax ^icaX^ ^V«e^ V^ 
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infeired it most have belonged, and published the draw- 
ing. A year or two afterwards a oom^^ete fcMagdl fish of 
the same species was fotind, and by comparing the draw, 
ing and the complete fossil, it was found that in form, 
size, and in all the characteristics the critical professor had 
scarcely varied a line from the reality. 

Men who have this faculty strongly developed are critics. 
They make nice distinctions ; they argue eiiarply ; they 
compare one thing with another, introduce metaphors imd 
similes, and thus bring the subject vividhp^ to the compre- 
hension of the hearer. That wonderful parable of the sower, 
in which the kingdom of Heaven is likened unto^one who 
went forth to sow, is a happy illustration of comparison. 
Some of the see.d fell on good ground and brought forth 
fruit. Some fell on stony ground ; some by the wayside, 
and some among thorns and briers. The explanation of 
this parable makes the subject exceedingly interesting and 
very appropriate, and the faculty in question recognizes it 

Analogical reasoning comes from the faculty of Compari- 
son, while that which is called abstract and philosophical 
is supposed to come from, or originate in, the faculty of 
Causality. 



CAUSALITY. 

THE BASIS OF THB BEASOiaNO POWER. 

This faculty is located in the upper part of the fore- 
head, outward from Comparison, and when large, it gives a 
peculiar squareness to that part of the forehead. Its name 
would seem to imply that it has to do with causes, seeks for 
causes, and appreciates them. When it meets with an effect 
it reaches backward to know the cause, or onward to cal- 
culate the effect or result. If a person in whom Causalily 
is large, be placed in unusual circumstances, he instantiy 
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casts about fa) see what he shall do, and will Invent methods 
of retrieving himself. Cansality invente plane, looks for 
ward, anticipiiteB the future, stntlies the philoanphy of facte 
anil ihe relation of caoses to effects. 




Superior InveDtore generally have CaoBality large, and 
they will sit with their eyes shut and dream oat wonder- 
ful resolls, but they may require a person with laige per- 
ceptive origans and Constmctiveness to rednce the theory 
or idea to practice. Causality comprehends the principle, 
- and Constmctivenesa helps to work it oat. Causality 
plans the means for making the tools for new uses, where 
none were existing; in short, Causality grades the road and 
lays the track, while the other faculties run the train. 

Among writers, the poBsesaion or deficiency of Cansality 
will be marked in their prodocticaiB. A man with Individ- 
uality, Eventuality, Language, and Compari»on, might be 
brilliant in narrative, but would be barren in the domain 
of causes and philosophy. Another will be dry, sound, 
theoretical, and give the germinal thoughts, which are hke 
seed^ocvn man than like the harvest. We have known 
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some phrenologists with large Causality and moderato 
perceptives, who were very dry in their lectores and ex- 
aminations, but they wera soand in their conclusions. If 
we may say it, there was no marrow under their tongues. 

There are teachers who, with large reflective organs, 
brood over a subject and comprehend its length and 
breadth, but they can not utter it in such a way as to 
make it available to those of a different cast of mind. 
Their method of instruction to those who are not sharp 
in abstract studies, but strong in perception, is very much 
hko feeding whole com to little chickens. The material 
which composes the com is just what they need, but it 
must be ground before they can get it down. Those who 
have the same philosophic cast of mind can understand 
abstract subjects ; they are like the full-grown fowl, able to 
swallow the whole com. But the teacher, or the preacher, 
who would instruct a congregation, the old and the young, 
the cultured lud uneducat3d, the theoretical and practical, 
must learn to reduce his philosophic depth of thought to 
familiar forms of statement ; in short, must learn to grind 
his com, and then it will become food alike-for young and 
old. 

This faculty is supposed to give one the idea of the ex- 
istence of God, on the principle that everything must have 
a cause ; but another faculty gives the emotion of rever- 
ence, and though we can not look around us and see any- 
thing which is our superior, we have a yearning sense of 
something above us, and the faculty of Causality seeks to 
appreciate the cause of light and wisdom as being one of 
creative and controUing power Causality comprehends 
the adaptation between a powerful nnd intelb'gent cause 
and the res alts which the other faculties appreciate. Caus- 
ality concludes that a Creator ''must exist, and must pos- 
sess the attributes which are evidently manifested in His 
works ; and since all these attributes merit our respect and 
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admiration, therefore He is the most legitimate object of 
our veneration and worship." But he must have Veneration 
to give that direction to his reasoning powers. 

The teacher who has this organ large, or even fairly de- 
veloped, will have abundant occasion to exerciso it in the 
explaining of causes and reasons respecting the lessons un- 
der consideration. Parents find out that their children want 
to know who made this or that, what was the cause of this, 
and why it is so ; in fact, many persons are driven to the 
wall by the intense questioning of their chilclren, showing 
that Causality is active in them, and that it demands rea- 
sons and explanations. So far as explanations can be 
made, childrea in the family and pupils in the school have 
a right to receive them, and we pity the teacher or the 
parent who is not able to answer most of the questions 
which are awakened in the minds of the pupils. 

Those in whom this faculty is strong will learn to re* 
member things by the principles involved. They may not 
have remembered the facts, the details, the particulars, but 
the logic, the philosophy to which they point. It is like re- 
membering a rule in arithmetic, but not all the problems 
that come under it. He who can hold the rnle in the mind 
can work the problems; and other knowledge is held also 
in this abstract state. It is like leaven, which is capable 
of permeating the mass and reproducing itself forever. 

NATURAL LEADERS. 

When this organ is large, in connection with those ot 
the other intellectual faculties, we have those prominent 
individuals who live in advance of their day, and who 
impress their greatness upon the coming generations. Not 
one man in fifty is remembered fifty years after he is 
dead ; not one man in five hundred will be remembered 
a hundred years after he dies ; but a few live in that 
realm of high mentality which enables them to become 
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leaders of thought and benefactors of the race, and 
memory becomes more fresh and vivid as the recnrring 
generations advance in wisdom and knowledge; and al- 
though, perhaps, we may count on our fingers the names 
of those who stand forth in the domain of scholarship 
and philosophy, who have been dead a thousand years, 
yet the appreciation and reverence of mankind for those 
'' immortal names that wore not bom to die " shall beoome 
more intense and profound as the ag^es roll on. 

Those who have to do with mere facts and things and 
never step out of the beaten path, or rise above the level 
of the common average, do nothing which gives them a 
claim upon the remembrance and reverence of posterity, 
because they live in the realm of mere things that perish 
with the using. Mind is immortal ; morals ore imperish- 
able ; philosophy sits serene above the strifes and tamolta 
of the world ; and when men are moved by enduring 
principles applicable aUke to all generations, mankind will 
not willingly, and could not if they would, permit their 
memory to perish. 



HUMAN NATUER 

Above the organ of Comparison, on eadi side of the 
center line of the head, is the location of an organ whose 
faculty seems to have a mid-way position between IntelH- 
gence and Sentiment. It joins to Benevolence on the rear, 
and Comparison on the front. Formerly it was considered 
as belonging to Comparison, and sometimes to Benevo- 
lence, or as being divided between them. We recognize it 
as giving a knowledge of character, and an intuitive sense 
of what men are. 

Those in whom the organ is well-developed, and it is of- 
ten more marked in women than in men, seem to read the 
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stranger at a glance, and understand intnitiyely who are 
good and who are not, who may be trusted, who should be 
distrusted. It is a kind of criticism which seems to be 
related to Comparison, and it also gives a sympathetic 
quality, or tendency, as if it belonged to Benevolence or 
worked with it ; hence we say it seems to be the connecting 
link between Sentiment and Intellection. 

It gives another quality than that of knowing abstractly 
what people are, namely, it seems to tell the adaptation, or 
the want of it, between us and others. Perhaps abstract 
knowledge of character would be sufficient to enable a per- 
son to appredatiO whether there would be harmony be- 
tween himself and the person he appreciates. The old 
Indian, who said he was glad that all men did not think 
ahke, because if they did they would all want his squaw, 
expressed the feeling of preference which a person has for 
one who seems to be adapted to be his best friend. It is 
not all good people who are adapted to enjoy the society 
of each other, or to be proper companions or business part- 
ners. 

QUEEB PABTNEBSHIPS WELL-ADAPTED. 

This faculty helps me to appreciate those who are har- 
monious with me, or with whom I may blend and co-oper- 
ate ; those who may serve me iii some respects, and whom 
I may serve in other respects, so that a companionship or 
partnership may be desirable and profitable to both. Men 
often relate themselves to each other apparently by acci- 
dent. They are as unlike as they well can be, yet they 
seem to coalesce, each supplements the other's strength 
and weakness, and thus they are adapted to be partners. 
We remember one instance. A gentleman of New York 
came into our office for an examination. I wrote out his 
character in full, by dictating it to a short-hand reporter, 
and told him that he had so great a development of 
Cautiousness, and so much of the tendency to be pluloso- 
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phical, and was farther endowed with th-^ Motive and Men- 
tal temperaments — ^having a dark compleidon and a large 
head — that he would be known as a planner and a thinker, 
and more especiaUj as an exceedingly cautious, wary, care- 
ful, cool, forelooking man in business, and that he ougLt 
to relate himself in business with a man of light hair, 
florid complexion, retreating forehead, with a broad base 
of brain in the region of Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness, and with moderate Cautiousness ; in short, one of 
the real wide-awake, go-ahead, energetic men ; a man who 
would need the influence of all his watchful prudence, all 
his sagacious power of thought, and could wisely appro- 
priate it and put it into practical use. In the afternoon of 
the same day a man came in asking also for a written de- 
scription of character. He really had just Hie qualities oi 
a man we had described as a partner for the thoughtful, 
philosophic, cautious man in the morning; and we remarked 
to him, that he ought to have one of the prudent, careful, 
dark-complexioned, square-beaded men as a partner, who 
could plan, think, reason, lay out work, look ahead, and 
who would act as a kind of brake on his enthusiasm, regu- 
lating his coarse without stopping it. Then we added, 
that we had had that very day a man under oar hands 
who would make just the right kind of a partner for him, 
and turning to our memorandum book, we gave him the 
name and address of the gentleman in question. When 
the examination was concluded, he informed us that he 
was the partner of that man, and that the statement as to 
the kind of partner Mr. A. should have, had induced Mr. 
A. to ask his partner, Mr. B., to come in and see what we 
would say of him. They work together harmoniously, 
though very unlike, each supplementing, or being the flt 
complement of the other, and the two together cover the 
whole ground. Each is well adapted and willing to do 
just that which the other does not wish to do. One is 
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quite at home iii quiet/profound, and comprehensiYe plans 
and negotiations ; the other takes the practical sides of 
the subject, and carries out the plans of his cool and saga- 
cious partner. 

In society^people relate themselves to each other appa- 
rently according to queer fancies, but each is impressed, 
through the faculty in question, that the other has desira- 
ble qualities, and that intimacy will result in harmony. 

HABMONT BETTEB THAN UNISON. 

The faculty of Human Nature, then, may enable a man 
to find in others, not perfection, but that wliich is needed ; 
it may enable lemon-juice to find sugar, and vice versa. 
Men endowed^th this faculty succeed better than others in 
the yarious walks of life. A man who is traveling to do 
business with merchant^ if he be well-endowed generally 
and has large Human Nature, wiU read a man in walking 
five yards, and know whether to treat him with respect and 
distant courtesy, or whether to walk up and offer the hand 
cordially and familiarly, and he will address a dozen men 
in as many different ways in a given day, and if he could 
have a companion to watch his methods, that friend would 
get confused, and would wonder why he became '^all 
things to all men,'* why he was grave, gay ; lively, sober; 
deferential, familiar ; free and easy, or reticent, '* eyerything 
by turns and nothing long," changing his manner to adapt 
it to the nature and character of each one be meets. Our 
answer is, that his knowledge of human character enables 
him to read his men, and further, to adapt himself to 
each man's peculiar nature and disposition. A man who 
is in bank or store, or in a hotel or steamboat, or who is a 
conductor on a railway, and especially a teacher or law- 
yer, should be well-endowed with this faculty, and if he 
have also a good knowledge of the whole subject of Phren- 
ology* he will be able to comprehend men and make 
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himanlf gacceaBfnl in wfa&teTer conree erf actioii reaaon snd 
duty may require. 

AOREEABLENESS. 
Outward from the lacnlty of Hnman Natw, and just 
above Caaaality, is located Ibe organ of Agreeableuees, or 
as it has sometimes been called, SaavitiTeness ; aud it ia 
useful in aiding people to become mellow in their manners, 
leading them to seek words which are gentle, soothing, and 
kindly. Perhaps there is no nation which possesses this 
faculty, by nature, more strongly than the Irish, and tiiey 
give it, with its manilesbtions, the title of "blarney," and 
certain it is, that tlie ron^est of them will sometimea 
express himself in a manner at once delicate, gentle, per- 
suasive, soothing, smooth, in abort, agreeable. l%ey 
seem to know which way the grain runs, and act accordingly. 
There is nothing deceptve, hypo- 
critical, or wrong iu its normal ac- 
tivity. A man who does not pos- 
sess it win ask : " IIow long ia it 
since we last met?" A man in 
* whom it is large, will be likely to 
say : " When did I have the pleas. 
wre of seeing yon last ? " And that 
ia a modest way, if it be true, of as- 
suring a person that his society and 
presence ^ve pleasure. Some per- 
FiB. i8.^^^T~BiLLOD. sons have a great deal more of this 
AoniKiMsn. L*«.. element than others, and it is shown 
in a thousand kindly ways where no word is spoken, and it 
is also shown in expression of face. Moat of onr readers will 
be likely to recall some person, neitier learned, talented, 
vrise, nor handsome, but who would make them feel easy 
and comfortable in his presence. On the other hand, some 
buve worth, intc^ty, talent^ wisdom, and sluU, yet their 
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presence is a bore to us ; while one who is worthless in al- 
most every respect will not seem to be in the way, but we 
are, on the whole, glad to have him come. 

One weU endowed with this faculty not only makes 
himself acceptable and agreeable to others in his action to- 
ward them, but he has the power to take smoothly the 
rude jostlings and assaults of life. If one carelessly runs 
against him, or steps on his toes, he blandly begs par- 
don, as it were, for being in the way ; and this brings 
an apology, a kindly recognition, and perhaps friendship 
or -life. Whereas justice and spirit might have uttered 
a sharp response, ruffled the temper of both, and awak- 
ened a mutual and hfe-long dishke. 

This faculty should be cultivated at home and at school. 
For it serves as a lubricattor among people, rendering the 
hard attritions of life tolerable. When Lord Wellington, 
the man of iron resolution, was on his dying bed, his bland- 
ness and pohteness, which had become ^such a fixed fact in 
his strong nature, did not fail to show itself. A servant 
asked him if he would have a cup of tea, which it was his 
duty to give him, the duke replied : " Yes, if you please,*' 
and these were his last words. Lord Chesterfield, the most 
accompHshed gentleman of his time, was taking tea with 
two elderly ladies who seldom went into society, and who 
feared their manners would fall below the standard. 
They poured their tea into the saucer and drank from it, 
which Lord Chesterfield with kindly address repeated, lest 
the more approved method should act as a mortifying re- 
buke to his venerable hostesses. A smooth and kindly 
manner sets everybody devising means to make one happy, 
and tbough one neither give service nor things of value, 
an obliging, gentle spirit opens to him every door, every 
purse, and every heart. 

He who carries sv^nshii^e in his face and music in his 
voioe is a perpetual ^leftsing to all who are fortunate 
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enough to come within the sphere of his influenoe. Peo- 
ple feel happy in his presence, nre rendered mellow in 
spirit, and are ready to respond kindly to any wish either 
expressed or implied. Verily, "a pleasant countenance 
doeth good like a medicine." 



VITATIVENESS ; LOVE OF LIFE. 

Man and animals have an instinctive clinging to life. 
They dread that which will produce death. And this 
stands in the place of reason among animals to prompt 
them to avoid that which is dangerous to them. We have 
seen a yoimg cow that had never witnessed the shedding 
of blood, on coming where blood had been spilled — per- 
haps it had been drawn for sanitary purposes from the 
mouth of a horse— when she would open her eyes and 
mouth with terror, and ^ve such an unearthly sound 
as to show that she somehow appreciated the shedding of 
blood or the loss of life. 

Some people have a yearning to live long. Some seem 
to care but little about it. Some commit suicide. We 
fancy they are those who are deficient in this faculty. lie 
who is well-endowed in this respect will bear burdens, 
hardships, and all kinds of inflictions, and still cling to life. 
Many an invalid lives and suffers years and scores of 
years with hardly enough of constitution to last from day 
to day, who goes down to the borders of the grave and 
still comes up again, and lives to a good old age, and 
seems to live on a cent's worth of vitality and constitutiou. 
'* I will not die " has prolonged many a life. Many good 
people who have no doubt of their own happiness in the 
future state, live in perpetual ** bondage through feju: of 
death." The physician who understands this faculty, appeals 
to it in the treating of his patients, and it responds wonder- 
fully in aiding recuperation. It is, perhaps, one of the ele- 
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menis that make men yearn for immortalitj ; at least, it baa 
a tendency to intensify that hope and faith which promise 
immortality. 

AIJMENTIVENESS. 

APPETITE FOR POOD. 

Although this propensity is instinctive in its action, it is 
not in the human being a sure guide as to what articles 
should be taken as food. If men live in a wild state with- 
out civilization and culture, and, of course, do not have 
access to the arts and appliances of cookery such as prevail 
in civilized countries, the instincts are more nearly correct 
than in those who have formed habits of indulgence, and 
have thereby more or less perverted the appetite. We imi- 
tate our seniors and thus learn by habit to use and to 
consider indispensable such unnatural articles as tobacco, 
alcoholic stimulants, opium, arsenic, and also to eat pun- 
gent condhnents with our food, all of which articles would 
be repulsed instinctively by a person unperverted. When 
the lower animals are permitted to select their food with- 
out restraint, their instincts teach them what is wholesome, 
and they never make a mistake or eat poisonous articles 
unless they are driven to it by hunger and scarcity of food. 

Alimentiveness is the first faculty that comes into activ- 
ity ; it ministers to the first human want. It dees this 
Vfdthout thought or reason, but ultimately becomes ripened 
and instructed by experience and intelligence, which aid 
us in the gratification of this faculty by procuring appro- 
priate means for it. If this faculty did not exist, hunger 
would be simply a state of uneasiness. Gustatory pleas- 
ure originates in the facfllty in question. Sometimes the 
sense of smelling becomes paralyzed, and, we doiibfc not, 
if that part of the brain located just forward of the open- 
ing of the ear where Alimentiveness is situated were to 
become paralyzed, the sense of taste would be obliterated* 
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During early childhood food must be prepared for the 
young because of their weakness and inability to provide 
it for themselves. If children could be fed on simple diet, 
and that of the right kinds, in their early years ; if it were 
insisted upon that they should avoid whatever is wrong, 
and they did not have examples of perverted appetite 
to awaken in their minds a desire for that which is un- 
wholesome, they might grow up to manhood with sound 
health and vigorous constitutions ; certainly in all cases 
where they had not inherited tendencies to weakness or 
sickness from debilitated parentage. Health, in other words, 
is the natural state of man, but health is perverted in a 
thousand ways by wrong modes of eating and drinking. 

WHAT THE SYSTEM BEQUIRES. 

The system requires for its support certain ingredients, 
and these can be ascertained, and if applied to the growing 
animal or child, normal growth and health will be the re- 
sult. The calf and other young animals get nothing but 
milk for a considerable time, and that completely supplies 
every want of their bodies, and, therefore, may be called 
complete food. A pig fed on nothing but milk, if it were 
fresh from the cow, might be grown to its full estate to the 
weight of three or four hundred pounds, and never eat any- 
thing but milk, and his health would be undoubted and 
his constitution not only unimpaired, but perfectly devel- 
oped. Certain animals Hve on wheat and other grains ; 
and if one were to live on wheat alone, every tissue and 
element of the body would be built up harmoniously. 
"Wheat, then, without being depleted by sifting, is in itsself 
complete food, and will sustain health and vigor perfectly. 
Some of the lower animals, the lion and the eagle for in- 
stance, live solely on flesh meat ; they seem to thrive ; they 
are strong ; they are long-lived. Certain animals, and 
among these monkeys, live on fruits, and, ilierefore, fruit 
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may be considered as covering the demands of nutrition, 
and is, therefore, complete food. Vegetables, including 
potatoes, peas, and beans, beets and other articles, will sus- 
tain life and develop persons to vigorous manhood. The 
same is true of fish. Animals live solely on it, and many 
tribes of men live on little else ; and though it is not of the 
best character, it is complete food. 

If all these articles of food were judiciously combined, 
or eaten alternately, complete nutrition would be the result. 
When, however, art comes in and skims the cream from the 
milk and makes it into butter, leaving behind some of the 
material valuable to the eater, that which they take, viz., 
the butter, is not complete food. It simply ministers to 
heat or warmth, but does not minister to muscular strength 
nor give support to the brain or bones. Sugar is another 
article which is a concentrated extract, and also ministers 
as butter and other oily matter does to the production of 
heat, but does not minister to muscular growth or strength, 
or to development of brain and musde. The saccharine 
element is largely an ingredient of all grain, and when grain 
is eaten in its entirety, no part sifted out and ca^t away ; 
when the starch, which produces heat and which contains 
the sugar, is eaten with the rest of it, it gives the required 
quantity of animal warmth and tendency to fatness on the 
part of the eater ; but when the superfine part is used, 
separated from the other parts of the grain, its chief tend- 
ency is to produce heat in the system to an unwholesome 
degree. But people take this superfine flour, which is full 
of carbon, and mix with it butter, which has a similar 
chemical characteristic, and then add sugar, and the break- 
fast of griddle-cakes becomes a very imperfect means of 
nutrition ; in fact, the system is rendered feverish, the Uver 
is clogged, promoting biliousness and constipation, a dis- 
turbed condition of the circulation results, and the health 
faila Uninstructed people following this course think they 
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nave lived plainly, and wonder why their health sho^M 

fen. 

Some people become undesirably fat and would do uny- 
thing to lessen their weight. They eat sugar, butter, fatty 
matter, and breadstufiEs. Let them remember that every 
aniQial whose food is grain becomes fat if he has enough to 
eat, and that no animal which Hves solely on meat ever be- 
comes fat. A fat lion or eagle is yet for the first time to 
be seen. If fat people would avoid everything in the way 
of grain, oily matter, and sugar, and live mainly on lean 
meat, their surplus fatness Vould leave them, while health 
and strength would remain. 

Moreover, people teach themselves the habit of using 
condiments which would draw a blister on the back of the 
hand if appHed, such as mustard, pepper, Worcestershire- 
sauce, catsup, and chowchow, not one of which articles an 
unperverted animal would touch. If it were to be applied 
to a child's food, it would be amusing an^ instructive to 
see what wry faces it would pat on ; but let the child 
watch his parents and associates and he will learn to de- 
sire pepper, mustard, and vinegar like the rest, and in five 
years he will acquire the habit of eating these things with 
avidity, directly against the instincts of his nature, just as 
he would learn to use tobacco, opium, or alcoholic Hquors. 

It is said, and truly, that people in civilized countries 
dig their graves with their teeth. We believe if a genera- 
tion of people could be brought up on simple yet nutritious 
diet — we call beef, wheat, potatoes, fruit, milk, vegetables, 
fish a simple diet, but cakes, mince-pies, meat eaten with 
condiments and seasoned with lard and butter, we do not 
denominate simple food — the standard of health would be 
increased forty percent., the standard of strength, endur- 
ance, and power, mental and physical, might be increased 
in an equal degree, and the duration of life receive an 
addition of ten to fifteen years ; if we were to say twenty- 
five, it would probably be nearer the truth. 
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GK)yBRNINa THROUGH APPETITE. 

We r^ret to see parents and nnrses appeal to the ap- 
petite of children as a means of governing, managing^ and 
restraining them. They promise to the already excited ap- 
petite some choice delicacy, something the appetite has 
learned to crave, with a view to subjugate the turbulent 
faculties of the child to obedience. We hear nurse-girls as 
we pass along the streets, saying to the little one in the per- 
ambulator, " Be quiet, now, and don^t fret, and I will buy 
you some candy when I get to the comer." 

Children, in point of ^ct, ought to be fed at regular in- 
tervals ; even a nursling should have set times for taking 
bis food, and children readily become habituated to that 
order. So long as the child's Alimentiveness is petted and 
fostered by all soiiis of indulgences at meals and between 
meals, that part of the brain, it may be expected, will 
be in a continuous state of feverishness,, the digestive sys- 
tem will become perverted, the growth and health will 
be impaired, and the child will enter upon manhood with 
a craving appetite and a thirst for abnormal articles of 
food and drink, and is it wonderful that there should seem 
to be such wide-spread intemperance in the very consti- 
tution of human beings ? 

INTEMFERANOB TAUGHT IK THE NURSERY. 

The gustatory habits of children lay the foundation of 
all the future intemperance which makes the race mourn. 
Three-fourths of the crimes in our large cities originate in 
the perversion of appetite. Tobacco excites the nervous 
system unduly, and alcoholic stimulants pervert and de- 
grade the constitution until men become maniacs and mur- 
derera Children sometimes inherit from parents who have 
been badly trained in body, tendencies to these abuses ; 
and what may reasonably be expected from the children 
of patents who have been ignorantly drugged by tea, cof- 
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fee, tobacco, and alcoholic liquors, or surfeited with rich, 
anwholesoiDe, concentrated diet? So long as thousands 
of people think that some sort of stimulant is essential to 
health and comfort, so long drunkenness and violence will 
83ourge the human race. People who pervert their Ah- 
mentiveness in regard to food become dyspeptical, break 
dowQ the tone of their digestive system so that they can 
not convert enough of food into nourishment to sustain 
the brain and body. 

INTEICPEBANCE NOT CONTINED TO ALCOHOL. 

The use of alcohoHo stimulants, however, acting more 
noticeably, sets the nervous system on fire and makes man a 
maniac, a demon, or a fool. Its effects are much more pal- 
pable than those which arise from other forms of intemper- 
ance, but those just as surely sap the foundation of health 
if indulged in to excess as do alcohoHc stimulants. Al* 
most everybody now complain of dyspepsia, or of a torpid 
state of the Hver, of palpitation of the heart, or what is 
called nervousness, originating in some wix>ng indulgence 
of appetite, the ultimate effects of which are irritabiHty, de- 
spondency, loss of memory, insanity, and death in various 
ways. 

Notwithstanding tens of thousands of our countrymen 
have discarded the use of alcoholic stimulants, we are still 
a very intemperate people. Many, to be sure, have given 
up the bottle, but have only changed the form of stimu- 
lant to coffee, or tobacco, or both. We remember Hstening 
to an eminent temperance lecturer, who, the moment he 
got back to the hotel, filled his pipe with strong plug to- 
bacco and smoked and talked for three long hours, re- 
loading his pipe several times. We inquired why he did so, 
and he remarked that having given up the use of hquor; 
which he had taken in excess, he felt that he must have 
something to keep his nerves braced up. Years afterwards 
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he relapsed into the habit of drinking, and died of dekri- 
um tremens. He changed the habit, but did not reform the 
perverted appetite, and his relapse was a very natural con- 
sequence. As a matter of health, it is difficult to say 
which is th •> more dangerous process of the two. Smok- 
ing may not make a man neglect or abuse his family, yet it 
sends thousands of men to untimely graves. Nearly all 
who use alcoholic liquors use tobacco, and the two habits 
combine to ruin health and to produce a shattered consti- 
tution, if not early death. If a man who has followed 
these two habits iaM untimely, the alcoholic liquor is charged 
with the homicide, while the tobacco has, perhaps, been 
an equal &ctor in the sad work. 

TRUE, THOUGH STABTLINO. 

We suppose these statements will startle many a gentle, 
loving mother who is not aware that she is training her 
children to some form of intemperance by nursing or feed- 
ing them eveiy time they are fretful or uneasy. We know 
many mothers who carry cakes, candies, and the hke in 
their pockets wherever they take their children, and when 
they are restless or worry, a cake or a piece of candy is 
brought forth to allay their restlessness. Thus treated, it 
is easy to understand how an unnatural fever is pro- 
duced in the digestive system, and also in the brain, which 
governs that department as already mentioned. With such 
early training, is it a wonder that when they grow to ma- 
turity they eagerly seek for some stimulant or excitant, and 
thereby break down their constitutions and their morals 
together ? 

THE WAY TO OURS IT. 

A few simple rules for the training of the faculty of Ali- 
mentiveness may be of service. For the first year of a 
child's life, its mother being healthy, nature has provided 
for it the best food, and, so far as possible, this should be 
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given to the child at stated periods acooi d^ng t > is consti- 
tution. Nursing a child every time it appears restless will 
induce an unhealthy condition of the stomach. It can 
easily be understood how raw food introdaced into the 
stomach when that which it contains is half-digested shall 
break up the order of healthy digestion and produce sour- 
ness of stomach. Suppose a bread-maker were to mix up 
a batch of bread and let it begin to rise nicely, then intro- 
duce half as much more cold water and cold flour, and mix 
it, and by the time that began to get into condition to rise, 
another parcel of flour were brought and stirred in, that 
which constituted the first batch would by that time begin 
to sour ; chemical change would have taken place. Apply 
this thought to the stomach and it will be useful as a sug- 
gestion. Food thus mixed in various states of change 
becomes noxious, and there are very few children thus fed 
who do not become irritable, fevensh, and dyspeptical. 
When a child is older, and is weaned, it should be fed up- 
on a plain diet in general, not such as people of mature 
years partake of. In England, Scotland, and Ireland chil- 
dren are fed upon oatmeal porridge, or milk thickened with 
cooked oatmeal or wheatmeal, and vegetables of various 
kinds. Bread made of unbolted wheat, or cracked wheat, 
pea-soup, with the lean part of beef and mutton, constitute 
a good diet for child or man. Plain beef, Graham bread, 
milk, and fruit will make children grow ; and if trained to 
it, they will like it better than the ordinary mixed diet in 
the United States. We often see children two years old 
making a meal of roast beef and plum pudding, or ham 
and eggs, and parents often remark that their children 
ought to and shall live as well as themselves. But the par- 
ents ought to live correctly. By that they mean that 
their children should drink coffee and eat fat meat and 
highly- seasoned food ; and we have seen many a child two 
years old, in the lap, eat all these things. Children should 
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be brought up to eat bat three meals a day. A child 
four years old may, perhaps, eat five times, but at the age 
of six or seyen three times will answer; and children 
should not be fed within two hours of their time of retiring. 

The proper education of this faculty is a matter of great 
importance, and it may be educated by the training of the 
judgment and intellect. If children be taught through 
their caution and reason that the eating of a certain article 
will make them sick, aef sometimes by sad experience they 
have learned that it will, even a child, a selfish little animal, 
will rise above the temptation and cast it away. But hab- 
its of the right kind will train this faculty to normal activ- 
ity and to seek and desire that which is proper and best. 
If all the faculties in the mental constitution were as badly 
abused as the faculty of Alimentiveness, the doctrine of total 
depravity would be accepted by every one, and would 
need no further illustration or proof. 

We have elsewhere hinted that students in school are 
not provided with the proper kinds of food, nor are they 
trained and instructed in reference to that which is best 
for the system, so that their appetites, fierce and unregu- 
lated, clamor for that which is detrimental. They have no 
instruction which enables them to fortify the will and the 
judgment against mere animal indulgence in the pleasures 
of appetite wh!ch have been badly trained and cultivated 
into an unnatural condition. We may form bad habits 
by using articles of food which are generally considered de- 
sirable, just as effectually as we can form bad habits 
through the use of opium or alcoholic stimulants ; and 
one of the best means of attaining to a state of temper- 
ance, and an abhorrence of that which is noxious, is 
to train children from the cradle up to maturity to eat 
and dnnk the simple articles which in themselves are nu- 
tritious and adapted to the right development of every tis- 
sue of the body in a normal manner. People to-day, if 
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they could eat their meat without the pepper, and think 
the seasoning not desirable, avoiding it for the next twelve 
months, they would after that time repudiate it if applied to 
their food. A man may use tobacco for twenty years, and, 
by quitting it, be may in two years come to detest it as 
thoroughly as any delicate, blue-eyed girL The same is 
true of all the other condiments that are unnatural. Few 
persons know how clean, uncontaminated food tastes which 
is adapted precisely to their constitutional development. 
This making meat white with salt, black with pepper, red 
with Worcestershire-sauce, or yellow with mustard, so thor- 
oughly disguises the taste of the meat that one might eat 
anything aU the way from buffalo-beef to venison and not 
recognize the difference, tasting only the condimenta 
Some one has said : \^ Let me write the songs of a people, 
and I care not who may make their laws.'' I might add : 
Let me feed a people, and I will lessen the crimes and dis- 
eases of that people by ninety percent., and enhance their 
happiness immeasurably. 



ACQUISITIVENESS. 

HOW TO TRAIN IT. 

Mant a boy feels too restless to study who might be 
incited to effort, especially in the direction of arithmetic 
and its application to accounts and money- making, if he 
could have his Acquisitiveness, or sense of property, rightly 
appealed to. The organ is located upward, and a little 
Jorward of the opening of the ear, pretty nearly on a line 
drawn horizontally from the top of the eyebrow backward ; 
and when large, it gives wideness to the head, just back of 
the temples ; but as the reader of this work is expected to 
know the location of the organs, by studying the analysis 
of the faculties and their location, as found in the back 
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part of the book, the teacher can readily tinderstand by 
looking at heads, who have large Acquisitiveness and who 
have it deficient If a boy be taught that he must learn to 
keep accounts, and consequently must study arithmetic, if he 
would secure success and standing in the world, it will haTO 
a tendency to curb his wayward fancy, bring him down to 
his work, and give him a relish for it^ since he is thus made 
to see that he can make use of it. 

Girls sometimes say : " Why do I want to study math- 
ematics ? I am not to be an engineer. Why should I study 
navigation? I am not to command ships." A Boston 
girl, perhaps stimulated by the fact that she loved a young 
man who was following the sea, became interested in the 
study of navigation, and mastered the science. When 
doubling Cape Horn, her husband. Captain Joshua Patten, 
having put in irons his Mate for a crime, and thus having 
double duty to perform, was stricken down with brain 
fever, and there was no one but his young wife left on 
shipboard who understood navigation, and she carried the 
clipper-ship " Neptune's Car" safely into San Francisco, in 
1856, and was awarded a gift of a thousand dollars by the 
New York Board of Trade. This proved that a girl can 
learn navigation, and put it into practice. This fact lays 
the foundation for our point that boys who love money, 
and have a desire to acquire property, may be laudably 
stimulated to study by an appeal to the faculty of Acquisi- 
tiveness. Boys are sometimes so fond of trafficking that 
they want to be playing pin on the sly, or swapping knives, 
or marbles, or something else, during school hours, who 
might have this money-making, property-getting tendency 
so stimulated by a proper appeal as to induce faithful and 
thoroughly interested study. 

The study of geography as a meauB of understanding 
where coffee, spices, logwood, oil, wool, and other com- 
mercial products are produced, may be made interesting 
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if a boy thinks be is going to be a merchant, perhaps a 
grocer. Those examples in his arithmetic that relate to 
sugar, molasses, rice, and other articles with which he is 
familiar as belonging to a stock of groceries, will give him 
a fresh interest in working oat the problems, just as a boy 
who has an idea of becoming a dry-goods dealer will work* 
problems relative to bills of goods, yards, pieces, and bales 
of silk and muslin, if he be made to feel that he is to 
handle these things, buy and sell them, estimate their 
value, and the laws of profit and loss. In relation to trade 
and commerce, why will not this acquiring feeling stimulate 
intelligence, and patience, and effort in the direction of 
scholastic attainment ? But when the teacher takes the 
rod, or frowns upon a class of restless boys, and tells 
them to attend to their books, and work out their prob- 
lems, or he wUl keep them after school, he may excite their 
fear, he may also excite their hatred both of himself and 
his school, and strengthen their desire to go away from 
school and go to business. But by right encouragement, 
in the proper direction, the boy will feel that while he is 
learning arithmetic and book-keeping, and the law of 
values in school, he is preparing for higher success, 
and is really learning then and there to be a mer- 
chant and a business man; that he is pushing business 
faster than he would be in the working department of 
business ; in other words, he is grinding his axe, the school 
being the grindstone, preparing himself to hew his way to 
success, grandly. 

The love of property is an instinct of human nature, and 
forms a distinct quality of mind and character, as much so 
as the appetite for food, or the impulse of anger, pride, 
or ambition. Animals which are located where they can 
obtain food for every day, without laying it up, are not 
endowed with this faculty ; and men who live where per- 
petual summer reigns are very weak in the development 
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and manifestation of Acquisitiveness. The Afiican who 
lives in a climate so warm that he does not need a house, 
or clothing for his comfort and protection, and where he 
can reach np anfi pluck the fruit which will serve all the 
purposes of nutriiion, does not work to acquire and lay up 
things of use ; on the same principle that he who has a 
living spring witiun' easj^ f^each of his door, does not dig 
wells, or buiid^ d'stems, as people differently situated are 
obliged to do at great i^itpense. In. the dty, he who has a 
faucet in each vodm. of his house, would not have a man 
introduce one or. ten more, if it could be done gratu- 
itously and without damage. So the African in the 
torrid zone, whose wants are supplied by nature, does 
not put forth ingenuity to construct, or Acquisitiveness to 
gather and save. 

ACQUISITIVENESS IN SOME ANIMALS. 

The nature of this faculty will be thoroughly understood 
by reference to the habits of certain animals. A hen loves 
corn, and if she finds a quantity of it on the ground, she 
greedily devours all she needs for the time being, and walks 
away without any care as to what remains. A squirrel, 
discovering the com as the hen left it, does not stop to 
satisfy his appetite. He fills his mouth and scampers ofif 
to his nest, returning and reloading, until every kernel is 
nicely stored away for future use ; then, and not till then, 
does he satisfy his hunger. By that time the h^n, be- 
coming hungry, would return for her supper, and manifest 
astonishment that the com had disappeared. 

The squirrel has Acquisitiveness, the hen has not. Birds 
gather material with which to build a nest ; they seek food 
aad carry it to their young, but this instinct is prompted 
by the love of young, not by Acquisitiveness. If the hen, 
and other birds that feed on grain, had the instinct of 
Acquisitiveness, they would lay up food for winter as 
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the squirrel does. They could gather food for a winter's 
store as easily as they can gather food for their joang, or 
material for a nest. 

As men acquire property this faculty becomes very infiu- 
ential. Since the possession of property furnishes means 
for display, lays the foundation for power and influence, 
and for the procurement of works of art, for the grati- 
fication of taste, Acquisitiveness becomes a servant of all 
the other faculties, and it would be strange if it did not 
sometimes become perverted in its development as well as 
in its exercise. Those who have become rich have a 
growing desire to get and keep. A man who is worth a 
hundred thousand dollars begins to feel the power ot 
money, and a desire to acquire another hundred thousand. 
Then Approbativeness, Hope, and Self-esteem stimulate 
him to crave a million. John Jacob Aslor said that the 
acquisition of the first thousand dollars was the great 
trouble. After that he acquired ten thousand easily, and 
then more easily a hundred thousand, and then a million ; 
and after that money-making was simply a matter of 
course. 

The primitive object of this faculty is to lead men to 
industry and frugality, that they may acquire the means for 
sustenance and comfort, and lay aside the surplus earn- 
ings during the season of youth and health for the period 
of sickness or old age. It is doubtful whether it is best 
for children that their parents amass large fortunes, for 
it thus removes the necessity of industry and fiugality on 
their part. When a man becomes a millionaire, his chil- 
dren generally are useless drones in society, and few of 
tat m have enough spirit and desire to put forth efforts to 
hoi J the estate which they inherit. They do not use their 
talents in building houses or ships, :n navigating the ocean, 
tilling the soil, or following any productive occupation. 
They simply consume the property which their fathers^ 
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perhaps selfishly and unrighteously, have taken from the 
past generation 

This faculty should be acted upon normally, but not 
stimulated by false incitement, or placed under the domi- 
nation of perverted Approbativeness or morbid Cautious, 
ness. Some people, by undue activity of Cautiousness, 
come to think they must acquire a great amount of prop- 
erty or they will die in the poor-house, and they have a 
kind of insanity in that direction. Perverted Self-esteem 
frequently gives a man such a sense of power that he aims 
to use his money like a whip in a governing, overbearing 
way. Bat the proper trainiag of the faculty, especially in 
conjunction with the sentiments and the higher intellect, 
will 1 ad to its judicious exercise in industry, frugality, 
and honest acquisition. 

It should be specially borne in mind that this feeling or 
propensity, like all the others, should be trained in con- 
nection with Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Friend- 
ship. Each person should be taught to feel that he ought 
to do some good, render some service, accomplish some- 
thing ; at least he should be so frugal and industrious as 
not to be a tax upon his friends or the public. Daring 
great wars, when money is expended freely, and opportu- 
nities for acquiring are numerous, there seems to be devel- 
oped in the public an insane gi*eed for gain. This has 
been the case in our own oountr}' during and since the 
great war. There are men, who account themselves honest 
in dealing with individual men of their acquaintance, who 
do xnot hesitate a moment to defraud a government, city, 
state, or nation ; hence the gigantic, speculative, swindling 
operations which have disgraced many distinguished men. 
They would feel guilty of perpetrating a like fraud upon 
their neighbor, yet their peculations tax their neighbors 
severely for the support of the Government in making up 
deficiencies caused by their unrighteous gains. 
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SECRETIVENESS. 

The design of this faculty is to produce reticence, con- 
cealment, judicious evasion, policy, and to exercise a re- 
straining influence upon the other faculties. Some persona 
will bear pain, sorrow/disappointment, without showing it 
Others will respond to any influence, good or bad, pleasant 
or unpleasant, as quickly as a bell will respond to a blow, 
or a musical instrument to a touch of its strings. These 
people speak out their thoughts, and in this respect place 
themselves at the mercy of others. One of the most pal- 
pable illustrations of saying too much, and being too frank, 
that we recall, occurred to the writer some years ago in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He rang the door-bell of a house on 
which was posted a bill, *' This House for Sale ; inquire 
within." A little girl about eleven years of age opened 
the door. She had light-blue eyes and a blonde com- 
plexion, with a thin head above the ears, and was one of 
those nervous, helpful, wide-awake, open-hearted girls. We 
asked: "Is your father in?" "No, sir; he wUl not he in 
iill eight o'clock" Thus she answered twice as much as 
we asked. "Do you happen to know what your father 
asks for the house which the bill says is for sale ? " " Yes, 
sir," she replied. " He asks four thousand dollars, but will 
take thirty-five hundred.'* Large Secretiveness would have 
answered the questions very differently, and not hnve 
falsified the truth. We did not ask her what her father 
would ultimately take, but simply what he asked, and she 
should have given only a simple answer to that question. 

Every one is conscious of thoughts and feelings the 
outward expression of which would be unwise and im- 
proper. Secretiveness serves to hold the other faculties 
in check until the judgment, the conscience, and prudence 
shall have time to decide upon the propriety of explaining 
the subject. When newspaper reporters visit some indi 
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ridnals in the way of " interviewing," it would seem that 
• the persons were transparent ; they can not say a little and 
stop, nor can they pick and cull their thoughts in such a 
way as to utter only that which is judicious, or that 
which the public has a right to know ; but what they 
know about a subject is discharged like a bowl of jelly, 
which comes out all in a lump if it be emptied at all. 
Another man will be polite, will say something, but not 
6ommit himself, will not say that which is untrue, nor im- 
properly conceal anything ; but the interviewer goes away 
just as wise as he came, and, perhaps, has learned some- 
thing that he did not know before, viz., that occasionally 
one meets a man who knows how to keep a secret. For 
Secretiveness, small, see Norcross, Fig. 19, Page 107. 

Doubtless, Secretiveness is exercised in connection with 
the desire for praise, in concealing faults, in putting the 
bright side in front, and in ministering to the gratification 
of Acquisitiveness more than in connection with any oi 
the other faculties. Secretiveness is sometimes used as a 
kind of cat's paw to do the sly work with. It serves as 
a veil of mystery, and sometimes tends to mislead. It 
holds up false lights as a decoy, but does so only when 
it acts without a proper union with Conscientiousness. • 

The teacher will be able readily to point out those stu- 
dents who are governed by policy, who are tricky and un- 
reliable, and also those who are outspoken to a fault ; and 
should try to guide those in whom the faculty is weak, 
and also those who have it too strongly marked, in such 
a manner as to bring about in each, so far as may be, a 
judicious medium. Threatening children with mysterious 
punishments, falsifying, deceiving in any way, are calcu- 
^ lated to blind the Concicntiousness of children, and also 
to excite their Secretiveness. They soon learn that if 
the parent, teacher, or servant falsifies, misleads, or 
in any way influences their will by false pretences 
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(hey may do the same thing with their associates. Chil- 
di'ou who are in a school where the teacher is the soul of 
frankness and judicious guardedness of expression, will 
show it in their own conduct and conversation in the 
play-ground. On the other hand, chDdren who are under 
the dominion of parents, teachers, or servants who are too 
largely developed in Secrctiveness, will always be playing 
sly tricks, or manifesting false pretences, or in some way 
showing perverted Secretiveness, acting without the proper 
control of judgment and Conscientiousness. 

We remember a case in school, when something bad 
be^n done that was wrong, the teacher demanded of the 
boys to know who had done it, when Charles Wright 
spoke up, and said : " I was one of the rogues I " But he 
declined to tell who were his associates. He was willing 
himself to confess when questioned, but was not willing to 
bring the others into trouble or disgrace. Finally, the 
teacher, in discussing the subject before the school and 
with the boy, and, doubtless, admiring his frankness in in- 
culpating himself, and his reticence and honor in avoiding 
the inculpation of others, seemed, as we remember it, anx- 
ious to get out of the difficulty without punishing the boy, 
and said : *' I hardly know what I ought to do in this case." 
And turning to the manly boy, said : " Charles, if you were 
a teacher, and you had a boy under the same conditions 
that I have you here, what would you do?" We re- 
member how his blue eyes dilated, and how his form 
straightened up as he said : "I would say to the boy, *I 
will let you go this time, and try you again/ " For a mo- 
ment the teacher was unable to speak ; but when he did, 
we recollect that his eyes were moist and his voice mel- 
low, as he said : " I will try you again.*' Lot the teacher 
remember that the influences he brings to bear upon the 
plastic minds of pupils in the school will stamp the truth 
or the error upon their minds and memories, will influ- 
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mco their character and conduct as long as they live, and 
prepare them to make like impressions upon those brought 
under their influence. Good actions never die, and evil ac- 
tions live, and work for evil after the repentant evil-doer 
may have long been in his grave. 



CAUTIOUSNESS. 

The oigan of this sentiment is located at that portion o 
the head which is situated upward and a little backward 
from the opening of the ear — the top comer, so to speak, 
of the head. Anatomically speaking, it is located in the 
center of the Parietal Bones. It 
is generally the widest part of the 
head, and f^requentiy interferes 
with the fitting of the hat or bon- 
net. The engraving, fig. 29, pre- 
senting the back view of the head, 
will give a good idea of the devel- 
opment of the organ of Cautious- 
ness when large, average, and small 
— the two dotted lines showing the 
medium and small development 
We find some cases of excessive 
development, which would show a 
head wifch nearly an inch more 
width on each side than our cut 
would indicate, and some are much narrower at the location 
of the organ than the inner dotted line would show. This 
cut is introduced to guide observation, and show the 
methods of the development of the organ. 




Fig. 29--C!Annou8NES8. 
Large, Mediam, aud Small. 



USES OF CAUTIOUSNESS. 



Danger surrounds us, and to adapt us to that condi- 
tion, this element of prudence, watchfulness, solidtude, and 
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carefulneea fonna a part of oor ch&racter. There ia no 
emotaon more painful than that of fear. Some have the 
(ocolty altogether too strong ; others ore almost destjtate 
of it, and they become laab, careless, and indifferent to 
danger and difficulty. It is a great, cunservative element 
in character, and ought to he well-developed. When it 
is excessive it paralyzes courage and energy, and of coarse 
magnifies trouble and difficulty. 




In the training of this feeling many errors prev^ 
Children are threatened with horrid objects of dread. They 
may be frightened into obedience by etories of the dark, 
of witches, sprites, and evil a^endes ; and the organ some- 
times becomes inflamed, and even diseased, and some have 
been driven to insanity throogh its excessive exdtability. 
When fear becomes the law of action, conacienoe and judg- 
ment are set aaide. Some are vety bashful in the presence 
of strangers, and they become confosed. They can not 
recite lessons, or make a gcod appearance among stran- 
gers ; and how natural it is for others to be provoked at 
each timidity ! Nearly every person will remember in- 
stances in which he nnderatood his lesson, but the embar- 
rassment and anxiety arising from Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativeness, utterly stultified his memory and judgment, 
and he broke down, greatly to his own chagrin, and to 
the fmrpriae of hia teachers and all his friends. 
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The proper way to train a child that is excessive in 
Cautiousness, is to attract its attention, away from itself 
aud its fears, to something else. Awaken its intellect, 
its imagination, its love of a story, its sense of wit — any- 
thing but Cautiousness. Telling a child that a stranger 
" will not hurt it," is precisely the way to excite its fear. 
If we were teaching and had a timid pupil, we would not 
call upon him the first hour of the session for a display of 
what he might know. We would let him march with the 
other pupils — ^let him recite in concert, if he liked, or re- 
frain from it. Pay no attention to him ; let him get used 
to the place ; and when we wished to make his acquaint- 
ance more especially, we would ask him if he had brothers 
and sisters, and how many, and if he had ever been to 
school before, and whether the teacher were a man or a 
woman ; and when the faculties of Cautiousness and Ap- 
probativenesff^^ere measurably allayed, we would venture 
upon the real subject-matter of inquiry by d^rees. 

Persons who make calls in families where children are 
bright, but cautious and sensitive, often make a great mis- 
take, in their desire to please the family, by paying par- 
ticular attention to the children. This course embarrasses 
the children, and it makes them act in a way that em- 
barrasses the mother, and it is an excitement and a worry 
to all parties ; whereas ty^ie visitor should pay no atten- 
tion to the child, giving the mother a wink perhaps 
that would be xmderstood, and very soon the child's em- 
barrassment and fear will have abated, when such atten- 
tion as may be necessary will be acceptable to the child 
and the mother. The child and the visitor are no longer 
embarrassed. But the visitor who insists on having the 
child come to be talked to, and the mother who pushes, 
pinches, and jerks the child, and gently frets at it because 
it acts 80 rudely, and gives it a scolding afler the visitor 
has gone, spoils the visit for all parties, and makes the 
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child run the next time be hears the door-bell ring, lest 
he be subjected to a like painful experience. 

We have noticed when a timid child was brought to us, 
who was not willing to submit his head to examination, if 
we began to look at the feet, and talk to the child abv>ut 
its shoes, and then measured one foot for skates^ it would 
put up the other to be also measured, and forget all 
about the embarrassing conditions. Then we would meas- 
ure the head for a new cap or hat, and thus approach the 
child through its intellect, allaying the fear and excite- 
ment produced by Cautiousness. 



APPROBATIVENESS. 

The desire to gain the approval of others is one of the 
strongest traits of human nature. This facj^ty lies at the 
basis of the desire to please, and its influence upon charac- 
ter is immense. It gives the sense of shame and mortifi- 
cation when public sentiment is brought to bear against the 
individual, as it also produces gratification when praise, at- 
tention, and kindly appreciation are bestowed. It is a 
powerful stimulant to virtue and effort. If a man were 
living alone in the world, or if there were but a single 
family upon an island, cut off forever from all contact 
with others, their conduct, if nOt their characters, would 
undergo a marked change. To most persons in civilized 
communities, the love of praise is both a strong and a 
weak point. When it takes the form, or works in the direc- 
tion of fiattery or vanity, it becomes a weak point. When 
it serves to create ambition for eminence or noble attainment, 
it makes us strong, or is a powerful stimulant to the ele- 
ments of strength. Doubtless, merchants, artists, profes- 
sional men, writers, and orators will think more of the fame 
which success will give them than of the mere aGquisition& 
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It does not require a great deal of mooej to snpply a 
man's wants, bnt wealth gives him independence, influence, 
papnlaritr, and power ; and it is the consideration of these 
which Btimolates to acquisition. If the orator, writer, poet, 
or artist can be remembered with respect and admiration 
in all circles, be feels that hia labor has not been in vain. 
There are some men who have faith enough to sustain them 
through trial and privation, conscious Uiat posterity will do 
tbem justice. Thejr have a prelibation of the honor that 
shall be bestowed upon tfaem when hiBtor7 shall embalm 
their names. 

This organ ia sitnated on each 
aide of the crown, and it gives 
widQi and elevation to that region. 
It is indicated by length of fibre 
from the brain-oentra, (» medvUa 
oblongata, oz capital of the spinal 
column, to the outward situation 
of the organ. It lifts the head 
as if it were pulled upward and 
backward. Self-esteem is loca- 
ted on each side of the middle line 
of the head, between the two or- 
gans of Approbativmess. 

The term reapactability, or the idea which is crystal- 
lized within it, has a wonderful inflnoice upou most peo- 
ple, and in the main it ia a laudable and commendable 
state of mind ; and it grows out of the normal activity 
of Ai^robatiTGneas. The chief error in respect to this &c- 
nlty arisea from its ponunount activity and consequent fre- 
quent perversion. While it is directed to proper objects, 
and is not stamulated tQ T^ndi^e ELctivity, but ia kept in 
proper Btibo)idinatian to the hi^er powers, Its manifesta- 
ttouB are not onfy pleasurable to the owner, but productive 
of TUiu^ good T^annerB, t^d gopd order. 
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SLAVES OF PUBLIC SENTIMINT. 

Although the undue actmty of this ^Msulty makes a 
great many people slaves to false fashions and fedse stand- 
ards of respectability, it need not be crushed out, but al- 
lowed healthy development and harmonious activity that 
may be blended with the other faculties in giving proper 
shading to the character. In school and in the famify this 
faculty is enfiamed in a thousand ways ; of course, without 
any intention of wrong-doing on the part of the parent, 
friend, or teacher. We often see it excessively developed 
in the head of a little girl, who is beautiful and interest- 
ing in many respects. Persons who are anxious to please 
her parents as well as herself speak thoughtlessly of her 
beauty in her presence. Whatever she says and does is 
repeated by fond parents and applauded, and, of course, 
she is necessarily made vain, if not selfish. If she does not 
receive praise constantly, she feels neglected and miser- 
able ; and chagiin or neglect excites Approbativeness un- 
pleasantly, producing a kind of jealousy. In school, her 
good looks and gay attire will attract the attention of all, 
awakening the partiality of the teacher and the older pu- 
pils, and as a natural consequence, she is petted by all. 
If she is sharp and selfish in her temper, it is likely to 
be regarded as smartness, and it will be tolerated, if not 
excused. We have rarely seen one of these petted chil- 
dren who was faithful and successful in study. Popular 
without effort, why should she labor to achieve success and 
respect for excellence in scholarship ? Follow the same 
person into society — she meets with flattery, expects it, 
lives upon it. Such persons are sometimes even rude, 
fretful, and impolite. They are called '* wayward beau- 
ties," ** spirited," and every other name but the right one 
is applied. Follow her to church, and it is eaey to see 
that her fine appearance and elegant attire are at least the 
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means of attracting attention. She is fed on flattery, 
which the admiring attentions she receives are calcniatcd 
to awaken. If she is defective in moral culture, because 
she has not been called upon to exercise these faculties in 
order to secure approval, it would not be strange, and if 
she were to become a selflsli, peevish, hypocritical woman, 
utterly unworthy to be a wife and mother, it would not 
be a surprise to those who see clearly and think soundly. 

HOW ambition MINISTEBS to VUbtTUE. 

study the faculty in another phase. Suppose a little 
girl, with a plain face, having large Approbativeness, and 
who is, of course, hungry to be approved, yet has not the 
external attractions to win admiration. At home she is 
not called beautiful, and, perhaps, her parents are not able 
to deck her in elegant attire ; at school she is not flattered, 
and she has, therefore, nothing to withdraw her attention 
from her studies. Desiring, through active Approbative- 
ness, to gratify her ambition, she sees only one way open 
to her to secure approval, and that is to' be faithful in her 
studies, attain eminence in scholarship, and be patient, 
kindly, friendly, gentle in her manners toward her asso- 
ciates, that she may thereby win their respect, affection, 
and regard. She thus cultivates her moral and social 
affections, studies to make herself acceptable, though her 
face is not attractive, and seeks to rank as high as possible 
in her studies, as well as in her decorum. Does it need a 
prophet to see that she will be the angel of some home, 
where solid virtues will be cultivated as a means of ap- 
proval and applause, rather than the showing off of beauty 
aud cof4tly apparel to win temporary admiration ? 

We have seen it in several schools, we have witnessed 
it in many families, where Approbativeness was made the 
moving factor of all influence. Under this method of 
training and government, praise and censure are brought 
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to bear upoD the condnct of the yoimg, and Approbative^ 
ness thereby beoomes the only conscienoe which the cbM, 
has, or it would seem that the parent and teacher thought 
so, since all appeals are directly made to this faculty* In- 
stead of saying to a child, do this becanse it is righi^ and 
showing that it is right, the child is often asked : *' What 
wiU people think ? " " What will the world say ? " Hthe 
people and the world were thoroughly good and wise, 
their approbation would be a good standard of morals ; 
but even then, it would be better to appeal to the child's 
sense of justice, to its disposition to do right because it 
is right, and that would build up a standard of right-do- 
ing in him, independently of the world's knowledge or 
opinion in regard to his conduct 

If this organ be very strong, it should be the aim of the 
teacher and parent to avoid addressing the child through 
this faculty, but appeals should be made to the intellect, 
to Conscientiousness, to affection, to Benevolence, to the 
sense of the fitness and propriety of a particular coarse. 
Let the child be trained to feel that no praise has value 
except that which is sanctioned by the principles of reason, 
righteousness, truth, and justice. 

HOW VAIOTT IS TOSTEBED. 

The trouble in the training of this faculty, as well as 
in that of many others, is that the weak points and sJso 
the strong points of the child come in the same place 
where the parents' strong and weak points do. A mother 
who is keenly alive to what people will say, is very apt to 
ply her children with that influence. If Approbativeness 
be large, she will be likely to use that faculty, because 
it qualifies her to bring its influence strongly to bear upon 
her child ; and if it be the strongest trait with her, she 
thinks it is so with her child. Let a teacher who has an 
excess of Approbativeness go into a school, and aU th^ 
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pupils who are organized in the same way will soon feel 
the magic power of her influenca A course of conduct 
that can be ridiculed or made the subject of shame will 
keep these pupils on the qui vive, and, perhaps, for a month 
the stem mandates will not be brought to bear upon the 
dull or active consciences of the pupils. An act is called 
"shameful," "disgraceful," "ridiculous," ** outrageous,*' 
** inelegant," *'impoHte," "very improper," but it is not 
once called " wrong." If it be shameful or ridiculous, 
that is reason enough for such a teacher and such pupils 
why anything should be avoided. It may be all else that 
the teacher says it is, but if it be intrinsically wrong^ thai 
should not be left out ; indeed, it should be stated as the 
first objection, and all the other conditions may then be 
instituted as collateral forces. 

HOW TO TBAIN EXTREMES. 

If a class of pupils could be selected out of a hundred 
in whom Approbativeness were weak, and who needed, 
therefore, a goo<l deal of culture in that respect, we would 
like to place a teacher in charge of such a class who had a 
little too much Approbativeness, so that she would keep 
ringing the changes on that faculty, putting it, as t were, 
under her hothouse treatment, and bringing the focal rays 
of its might upon the unproductive soil to induce a de\ el- 
opment of the organ in the pupils who had too little of it. 
On the other hand, if we could take all the pupils in the 
school who had excessively developed Approbativeness, we 
would put them in charge of a teacher who had only a me- 
dium share of it, but a strong development of those quali- 
ties with which the pupils were endowed only in an average 
degree. In six months' time the feverish excitement of Ap- 
probativeness in those pupils would bo lowered by twenty- 
five per cent., as it ought to be, and they would learn, 
for the first time, perhaps, to take into consideration other 
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points in regard to conduct and character besides Appro- 
batiyeness ; would learn that other influences could bo 
brought to bear upon the regulation of the conduct of their 
daily life, and that conduct had other and even richer re- 
munarations. 

Of course it is not expected that pupils can be classified 
with respect to each of their faculties, but only according 
to groups of faculties and temperaments. But if a teacher 
be wise and well-informed in regard to the correct mental 
philosophy, he will instantly see who is well-endowed 
with the faculty of Approbativeness, and who is deficient. 
This can be determined as readily as any other fact in re- 
spect to the person. We can see who haye large and who 
have small eyes ; who have strong features, and whose are 
delicate ; who are dark and who are light ; who are promi- 
nent in the brow, and who have a prominent top-head ; 
and the development of Approbativeness is quite as easQy 
recognized, and even the natural language or manner of 
the person, at the first interview, will readily tell the phre- 
nologist whether Approbativeness is a leading tndt^ or 
whether it is much excited at the moment. 

Teachers and mothers should thus take the hint, and 
the treatment of those in whom the organ is large or small 
should be so conducted as shall be best for the individual, 
and best for the purpose to be attained. This being one of 
the more influential of the faculties, it may properly form 
the nucleus for a leading classification of pupils. 

If one wishes to exert a quick influence, if he has only 
a moment to act, he must work through the strongest 
faculties. If his object is to cultivate, mold, and train the 
character, then he should guard against exciting the ab- 
normally strong faculties, and treat the subject so as to 
call out the dormant and less influential faculiiea We 
know that a man who loves money supremely will be most 
easily influenced by an address to that feeling. It becomes 
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the center and sottroe of inflaence in himself, bis object 
of desire, the inspiration of every effort ; while Approba- 
tiveness inspires one to work hard, and watch and be wake- 
ful and weary in the pnrsuit of objects the attainment of 
which will give rank, reputation, and honor. 

This faculty is certainly right in its normal action. It 
ministers to virtue among those who rise to a medium po- 
sition in morals more than it ministers to vice. Among 
the baser sort, who simply glory in their strength, their 
lust, their courage, or their cruelty, it tends to foster vica 
The faculty sometimes leads to crime and sin, but it ought 
to work with the higher sentiments, so that ambition and 
pride shall minister to virtue and lead in that direction. 

The standard of respectability will ho catered to by this 
faculty, whether it be high or low, good or bad. In com- 
mercial circles, wealth is a great element in respectability. 
Among scholars, attainment. Who thinks to ask^ or who 
cares how much Tennyson or Longfellow may be worth in 
property P We may hope they have a sufficiency. Their 
rank and renown have in no sense the flavor of finance. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

This faculty has been derided and ignored to such an 
extent that many people recoil at the idea of being sup- 
posed to have the organ- large. The nature of the faculty 
is to give dignity, self-reliance, and a sense of one's own 
worth and value. It appreciates positions of authority, 
and likes to exercise a i*uling influence. It is too small 
in most people in this country. 

The public is sometimes mistaken in charging persons 
having large Approbativeness, with having large Self- 
esteem. True, the approbative man wants to set off his 
talents, graces, and achievements, and is apt to talk about 
what is his, and what he has done, for the sake of attract- 
ing attention to himself. A man with V&t^<& %^.^RAft^\si 
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IB not BO likely to boaat and to seem egotiBtical as tba 
other. 

There is too little of dignity nnd honorable sell-reliance 
—too liitle independence of perverted pablio sentiment. 
Thousands of young men do wrong. Tbey learn to smoke, 
and drink, and go into bad company, simply because those 
who are older and more experienced, and have more 
wesltb and influence than themselves, do thene things, 
thus following blindly the dictates of Approbate veness. 
When Self-esteem is large and a man is self-centered — 
balanced on his own selfhood— he is not half so likely 
to follow in the wake of dissipated people as h« would be 
if his Self-eBteem were small and Approbativeneas large. 
In fig. 33, the head rises high 
at the crown. From the open- 
ing of the ear to that point the 
distance is great. The differ- 
ence in that head with Self- 
esteem large, and many a head 
in which it is deficient, is indi- 
cated by the dotted line which 
cuts off the crown of the head. 
The reader is referred to fig. 
2, p. 21, for a contrast with this 
in the crown of the head. 

In the training and education 
of the young, thjs element 
should not be crnBhed, but 
encournged. The child shonld never be degraded or 
underrated. If Self-esteem be weak in him, it should be 
cherit^hed and encouraged by a frequent address to his 
mnnliaeHS and honor. Sometimes children are called de 
basing names — such as "rascal," "atnpid simpleton" — a 
practice which serves to annoy the child and deprave 
his disposition, and lower him in bis own self-reapeot 
But nine-tenths of the training is addressed to A|>proba 
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tiveneae rather th&n to Self-eBteem, The idea is impreaeed 
upon the child that his misdeeds will be unpopular, not 
vrong Id themselves. It is not shown that they trill 
bo mean and unworthy of him, whether the public knows 
it or not. We are taught humility, to be sure ; and we 
are also told to " lore thy neighbor as thyself." And sinue 
we are enjoined to love oar neighbor as oarselves, we 
may love onrselves in eqnal ratio if the self-love do not 
degenerate into selfishness. 

Whatever may be said against Self-^teem, it is one of 
the most eDDobliog of the human characteristics, and when 
properly shown in others, it wins oar respect, though it 
may sometimes chafe oar owu sdf-Iove. 



Firmness is located on the top of the 1);ick part of the 
head, just forward of the 
crowD, and when large it 
gives elevation to the 
head at that point directly 
above the ears. We ad- 
vise teachers, when 
lavored with one of these ^ 
tall-headed pupils, to 
gnard against arraying 
that strong feeling against 
the requirements of the 
school It is an uxcellent 
faculty. It gives strength, 
Hturdine's, presistency, p^^ ^ 
and power to the charac- 
ter ; but it may bncorae negative, and island in iliv way of 
all progress and conformity to that which is decorous and 
accommodating. Those in whom it is strongly marked may 
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be as benevolent, just, friendly, sympathetica!, intelligent^ 
and obliging as any person in the assembly ; yel if they 
be commanded, if coercion be oflfered, if there be a ten- 
dency to drive, if a dogmatic, domineering spirit is indi- 
cated by the teacher or employer, such persons very fre- 
quently brace up and say, *' I will not be driven." Reader, 
how is it with youi-self, especially if you have this faculty 
strong? Can you not be persuaded a mile easier than 
you can be driven an inch? If people ash you to do 
things that are inconvenient, costly, and troublesome ; 
if they tell you they know it will be difficult and bur- 
densome, but they need the favor so much they will be 
greatly obliged if you will condescend to do it ; how 
you put yourself to serious inconvenience that you may 
benefit them ; how their persuasive appeal to you warms 
up every sentiment of generosity and liberality ; but one 
word or look of command in that direction would brace 
you up against all their wishes. Falstaff said, '^I'll do 
nothing on compulsion I " and he has had a good many 
followers. Mothers will bear us witness, if they have 
children with large Firmness and Self-esteem, that they 
never dare assail them with dominant, dictatorial meas- 
ures with any hope of success. There are men who hire 
others for years and never command them, but simply 
say, " When you have finished what you are now doing, 
you may do this or that;" but a mandatory assertion, 
anything in a dictatorial way, would arouse Combative- 
ness, Firmness, and perhaps Approbativeness, and the per- 
son would resent the dictum as an insult and perhaps quit 
the man^s service. In military life obedience — prompt, 
implicit, and complete — ^is considered honorable ; and 
since orders are generally issued to a platoon, company, 
or regiment, the orders are not personal, as they often 
are in families, workshops, and stores. But in military 
life, any commands uttered outside of what is called 
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duty, would.be resented just as quickly as they would 
elsewhere. 

Those who are deficient in the faculty of Firmness 
should have it strengthened and encouraged by every 
legitimate means. They should be addressed in such a 
way as to inspire perseverance, positiveness, and strength 
of purpose, and should be encouraged against vacillation, 
and braced up wherever it seems to be required. This 
maj be done by setting them about that which requires 
persistency, strength, and steadfastness ; but they should 
not be overloaded in this respect. 



CONTINUITY, OR CONCENTRITIVENESS. 

This faculty is sometimes confounded wi£h Firmness ; 
but determination, a resolute, headstrong purpose, is one 
thing, and patience and self-contained abstraction of mind, 
is quite another thing. There are certain trades and occu- 
pations which require continuity of thought and action ; for 
instance, the sewing of long seams, knitting, weaving, 
engraving, copying, polishing furniture, carriages, or mar- 
ble, drilling rock, or hard iron and steel. He who can 
bring his thought to this monotonous repetition of effort, 
and keep at it like the pendulum of a clock ever, evbb, 
without permission to hurry or to stop, will appreciate it. 
In study it is an essential element. Some pupils will bend 
over their books, taking no interest in anything else, 
neither seeing nor hearing what may be going on around 
them ; they are called absent-minded, but a different term 
would be more appropriate. Their mind is most essentially 
at home. It does not wander, and, therefore, is not 
absent. A person with large Continuity, having this 
patient, abstiact, studious spirit, will accomplish, in the 
way of study, twice as much as a person of similar talent 
who can not keep his mind on his book. Some can not 
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study while a class is reciting Tdthin hearing, and will 
follow the recitation in spite of their desire to stick to 
the hook ; and while there are some advantages in public 
recitations where the whole school can hear, there are 
serious disadvactages connected with it. If there should 
be entire silence in the room, or such a continuous, uniform, 
monotonous buzz or noise as to take off the edge of every 
particular noise, students could study who lack Conti- 
nuity. The roar or rattle of machinery at first confxiscs 
the listener, but time adapts him to it, so that he can read 
or think quite as well as when there is no noise. Indeed, 
persons will sleep soundly in a mill where there is a 
steady roar of machinery ; and if the sound be changed, 
he will at once awake, especially if he is accustomed to 
attend the machinery and knows the proper or the wrong 
sound of it. 

AMEBICAN DIVEBSITT. 

In America the faculty of Continuity is not as well- 
developed as it is in most other countries, because in a 
sparsely-settled country there is not so thorough an anal- 
ysis or division and classification of labor as in the old 
countries ; hence men become accustomed to do many 
very different things. It is not strange to find a farmer 
who can mend shoes, do something at carpentry, or who 
can tinker up his farming implements ; and once in a while 
we find a farmer who has his blacksmith forge, and does 
his own work in that line, rudely, to be sure, but it 
saves paying out the money and answers his purpose ; 
and by changing from one line of effort to another, he 
gets culture in n^any ways. A man from Indiana came 
under our hands for examination, and we described him 
as having much mechanical ingenuity and small Conti- 
nuity, and that he would be likely to spend his whole life 
in learning trades, instead of taking one and following it 
io perfection. He informed us that he could get full 
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wages at seventeen* different trades, but the one he " took 
np " last, namely, gunsmithing, he liked best, and had fol- 
lowed it for several years. We occasionally find a man iu 
the United States who can do everything passably well in 
the construction of a house. He can lay the foundation 
as a stonemason ; as a carpenter, he can put up the frame- 
work ; as a joiner, he does the wood- work ; he then plas- 
ters the walls and does the painting. If he had lived in a 
city, ho would, probably, have been a master workman 
in some department, and putting all his talent into it, 
would have attained eminent distinction. 

DIVISION OF LABOR AND STUDY BEST. 

The advancement of society requires that each person 
should adopt some pursuit best calculated to use his facul- 
ties to good advantage, that he may serve himself and 
the public well, and in that way each trade or occupation 
can be filled by skillful workmen, who are naturally 
endowed with tsdent to excel ; thereby the public is much 
better served, and objects of art and mechanism are pushed 
to perfection, and each man bringing his whole mind upon 
the special department of business, rises higher in his 
pursuit, works more easily, and can surround himself with 
more of the comforts of life than if he could manufacture 
everything he must have, when, of course, everything 
would be clumay and not very plentiful. A good library 
and a course of lyceum lectures will help men to knowl- 
edge in other departments than their own, and thus they 
may be well-informed without having experience in the 
whole realm of pursuits. 

Some pupils having small Continuity desire variety in 
their studies, while others incline to stick to one or two 
studies at most. Such might profitably attend to two 
studies one day and two other studies the next day. One 
pupil gets tired and nervous when he has written two 
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lines, another wants to write a whole page, and jtist gets 
deeply interested at the close, writing the last line the 
best of all ; while the first, if he continue the lesson^ the 
writing becomes poorer and poorer at every line. 

During the war, a soldier who had been put on sentry 
duty on a snowy and miserable night, by some accident 
had been overlooked and bad not been relieved, and was 
standing a second tour of duty. Hungry, cold, and de- 
pressed, he was carrying his gun as if the gun and man 
were frozen together, when Major Haggerty, a friend of 
ours — who told us the story — ^happened to come across him, 
and noticing his woebegone look, covered with snow that 
had been partially melted and frozen all over him, and 
coming close to him, and seeing who it was, inquired : *' Jb 
that you, Mike ? What are you doing out here all this 
time?" Mike answered: " I amj3tanding a sen-tu-ry.** The 
major hurried back to headquarters and reported the case, 
when Mike was relieved of centennial duty. It was a 
lesson in continuity too severe for him. 

THE SOCIAL NATURE. 

There are five faculties which constitute this group, 
and their organs are located in the back part of the 
head, and when large, give not only roundness and full- 
ness to that section, but length from the opening of the 
ear backward. These we have analyzed extendedly in a 
small work, to which we refer the reader.* These organs 
are, first, 

AMATIVENESS. 

This tends to give kindness and courtesy between the 
sexes, and exercises a powerful influence for good upon 
all who are rightly related to life in this respect. The 

* ^'Tbonghto on Bonestic Life ; or. Marriage Vindicated, and Free Lot* 
BxpoMd." S. B. Wells A Ck>., New York, pnbliahera. Price 26 cents. 
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separation of the sexes in scbool-cnltare, we think, is a 
mistake. Each desires to please the other; and where 
this inflaence is brought silently and distantly to bear, 
it will awaken ambition, moral feeling, and the practice of 
general decorum. Each is put upon his or her good 
behavior. Boys and girls are born into a family, and 
each aids in the ctdtnre of the other. The boy who is 
so unfortunate as to have no sister, shows it when he goes 
into society by a kind of awkward bashfulness. The 
daughter who has no' brothers is unfortunate, because when 
she enters society she has a lack of strength, and poise, 
and power which she would have acqnired in the society of 
noble-hearted, manly brothers. Separation does not 
necessarily secure the objects sought in the separation. 
Morbid mystery and uncertain yearning of soul for com- 
panionship will not be silenced by separation. If it re- 
quired an argument to show that men: and women exert a 
silent, salutary influence upon each other, a moment's 
thought as to the social morals of soldiers, miners, and 
sailors in their isolation will at once solve it. Women 
gathered in shops or factories, and separated from tho un- 
spoken yet benign influence of the society of the opposite 
sex, to act as a stimulus to good behavior and correct 
deportment, become careless of their appearance, of their 
language and manners ; and their remark, ^* There is no- 
body here but the girls," shows that they need an influence 
which will promote decorum, grace, and good manners. 

CONJUGAL LOVE. 

This is supposed to lay the foundation for that individ- 
ualism in love that leads one to select from all the world 
his lieloved object, and remain true to that one for life. 
This is manifested by certain birds and animals as well as 
by human beings, and in respect to mankind, the life-long 
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union is the norms q ex- 

tended analysis ot tbis important faculty, we refer the 
reader to the work before mentioned. 



PARE5NTAL LOYE. 

Dr. Spurzheim gave this the long, yet meaningful name 
of Philo-progenitiveness, or the love of progeny. Parental 
affection is pretty well understood. The little girl shows 
her mother-feeling in caring for her doll, and imagining it 
to be the prettiest of babes. The faculty, or, more properly, 
propensity, gives also a love for young animals, a fond- 
ness for pets, a tendency to cherish whatever will look up 
to us and trust us. Man learns to love his horse, his dog, 
his ox, his cow. And he who, walking the field upon his 
farm, is seen to have all his animals follow him, running 
to him from every quai*ter of the field, and being reluctant 
to have him leave them, has in their conduct a certificate 
of good behavior and tenderness toward them. No per- 
son should be a teacher who is deficient in this respect, 
unless it be in the senior class in college; for parental 
regard and sympathy toward young persons on the part 
of the teacher is to them a means of grace and salvation. 
Persons who have this element strongly marked, especially 
if Veneration be well-developed, are fond of elderly people 
— ^those who*have become a second time children. 



FRIENDSHIP— ADHESIVENESS. 

This is the basis of the gregarious instinct. . Many of 
the lower animals show it strongly. They go in flocks or 
droves. Some are solitary in their habits, and lack friend- 
ship or adhesiveness. It is not confined to sex, nor much 
mfluenoed by it. Girls become attached to girls, and 
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boys to boys, for life. The friendship of early days, and 
especially of school-life, often lasts through life. Those in 
whom the feeling is strong, like to study in company. 
They join associations, fraternities, clubs ; companionship 
musi be interwoven with all they do. 

This is a powerful element in the process of government 
and instruction. The teacher who can win the affections 
of pupils, readily becomes their loving master. They like 
the teacher because the teacher likes them, and when this 
fraternal, interblending spirit is once established, the law 
of love is the law of the school. Persons who are deficient 
in this respect rarely become good teachers, because pupils 
willnot adhere to them, will not feel drawn toward them, 
and will not encourage them to like teaching. 

INHABITIVENESS. 

This gives us the love of place and home, and constitutes 
a kind of band or enclosure which brings all the other 
friendships and affections into cooperation. The word 
'' home " embraces all that relates to love, affection, child- 
hood, fraternity. Patriotism grows out of the love of home, 
and this love of home and country is regarded in some 
parts of the world as a great grace, and he who is destitute 
of patriotism is unworthy of human sympathy or brother- 
hood. Those who are home-sick when they go away to 
school, those who daily hurry home from school, evince 
it, not because they are hungry, but because they want to 
see home, and the little one, and the pets, and mother ; 
these are they who have a mortgage on all that is loving 
and affectionate, and who can contribute to the common 
stock of fraternal affection. True, they want a particular 
seat or place in the school ; they are not satisfied to change 
their place ; they want a special seat at the table ; they 
think a great deal of the old hearthstone, garden, lawn, 



in Btiort, boniB ; and tlie song " Sweet Hone ** tells to ths 
one Tith large Inhabitivencss of a thousand joys that home 
has yielded. 
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THE Buminia ihstdktf. 



The organ of this faculty ia located ia the region of 
the temples, and when large gives widenees to the head 
in that region. It lays 
the foundation for me- 
chanical akilt and in- 
genuity. Without it 
man wonld remtun a 
savage, and conid re- 
ptde only wliere the 
climate Has warm 
enough so that he 
would need neither 
house Dor c1otbe& 
Where winter prevails, 
man must use mechan- 
ical Ekill to fabricate 
clothing and construct 
a dwelling place. Siime of the lowei- animals are en- 
dowed with this faculty. The beaver and the bee build; 
the horse and the cow do not build, and of course the 
latter are destitute of the faculty. 

Though man was created without any natural weap- 
ons of defence, and though bis organization is weaker 
for self-defence than many of tbe lower animals that 
are even smaller than he is, yet by means of his con- 
structive talent, combined with intellect, he is ablo to ■ 
design and execute implements with which he rules all 
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au«inals. Thi) fiery horse is curbed by his skill ; the most 
powerful animals are entrapped by his devices. Even 
the monarchs of the deep yield to the weapons which 
his ingenuity has made. The bullet from his gun over- 
takes the eagle in his flight, and checks the fierce advance 
of the lion. His constructive skill has even brought the 
lightning from the heavens, and sent it obedient across 
the continent and under the sea to carry his messages. 
The great inventors of the world have given us the ship, 
the steam-engine, the factory, the printing-press, the tele- 
graph, the chronometer, the telescope and microscope, the 
suspension-bridge, the sewing-machine, the piano-forte, 
and the stately cathedral, the georgeous palaces, all speak 
of man's inventive and mechanical skill. Ten thousand 
comforts and conveniences that adorn life, if questioned, 
would say, *^ Constructiveness is my father, and Ideality 
is my mother." 

A fiiculty so useful as this — so indispensable to the wel- 
fare and the development of the human race — should be 
oarefolly and wisely cultivated. A man who looks out 
upon everything which has been constructed by human 
skill, and feels that he can do the same thing, that he can 
take the tools and attain similar results, wsdks a monarch 
among his surroundings ; but the helpless noodle, who has 
never been taught to do more than put on his clothing, 
and never enough to drive a horse, or harness it, must 
look upon life with a feeling that he is weak and useless. 

When the colonel of a Massachusetts regiment was at 
Annapolis, at the beginning of the war, and found that the 
retreating Confederates had hastily taken a locomotive 
to pieces, and thrown some of its parts into a swamp or 
river, and the rest was aU scattered about as helpless frag, 
ments, the colonel called his regiment to order, and com- 
manded every man who was a machinist by trade to step 
three paces in front, and he had a good representation. 
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He ordered them to march with him, and addressing the 
eldest, asked him if he thought he conld pat that k)co- 
motive together. He gave a very knowing look, raised 
his face to his colonel with a smile, and said, ^I think so ; 
I made it ! " In a few hours the locomotive was set np 
and ready for work. 

A man who feels that he can do anything that has 
been done, that he can construdi anything which he looks 
at that has been made by human ingenuity, has oortamly 
a source of independent feeling, is conscioos of power and 
usefulness, and must feel himself to be more of a man than 
the nabob whose mechanical judgment has never been 
called into use ; whose skill to achieve has never been 
exercised. We trust the time will come when all pecBons, 
who are not specially trained to use tools by being devot- 
ed to agriculture and manufactures, shall have so mudi 
training in some mechanical pursuit as shall enable them 
to win a good support. One never knows how long his 
patrimonial estate shall be preserved to him, nor what 
changes in government shall send him a wanderer to 
strange landa A pretty story of an European duke, who 
conceived the singular notion of refusing his daughter in 
marriage to a suitor, unless he could show him that he was 
able to support her with his own hands, and required him 
to go and learn some mechanical trade before he consented 
to their union, had in it more philosophy than at first ap- 
peared. The young man, resolved on winning his bride, 
engaged himself to a maker of willow baskets, and in six 
months had produced with his own hands elegant speci- 
mens of workmanship. Years afterward, when poHtical 
changes and revolutions drove the duke and his son- 
in-law from their country to a foreign land, where 
the dukedom and the estates were not available, the 
trade was adopted ; an establishment was set going, 
which gave not only a good support^ but ultimate 
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wealth to the family. Then the wisdom of the whim 
as a sai^^foard against poverty, was verified. 

Attached to every college, instead of the gymnasium, or 
in connection with it, there might be shops in which use- 
ful industry could be employed ; and while students would 
thus be taking exercise with the saw, the plane, or the 
hammer, for the benefit of their health, they might learn 
to construct diairs, wagons, cabinet-furniture, and a hun- 
dred other nsefol things. Then if the student should ulti- 
matdy follow a talking profession, and were to lose his 
voioe^ he would not be obliged to sink down to pauperism. 
Thus every intelligent and well-developed boy might 
acquire a good book education, and at the same time 
learn some useful trade. 

l^e Comdl University, and some other schools, have 
entered upon a course of instruction in theoretical and 
practical mechanism, thus combining high general culture 
with tiie practical arts, and redeeming mechanism from 
the rank of ignorance and drudgery. 

The energy and skill which boys exercise in plapng 
base-ball and boat-rowing, during their collegiate course, 
would teacb them to build a secretary, a boat; or a set of 
fdmiture. Of course we would not reduce children to 
the drudgery of hard and weary work, but when a boy is 
making a kite, a water-wheel, or a mud-dam as a means 
to propel it, we see in him no lack of buoyancy or boy- 
hood. He may idly chase a hoop, or spin a top, and no 
valuable result is realized. 

Besides, the exercise of Constructiveness awakens in- 
genuiiy, or intellectual planning talent. We knew a boy 
in our school-days very intimately, whose father had a set 
of tools, and the boy learned to make cross-bows, drawers 
for the school-rooms, hand-sleds, and other things which 
his associates desired to possess, and they would engage 
him to do such jobs for them, paying him well for it ; 
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and while they stood idly by, waiting for the article to 
be constmcted, he would never feel that he was their 
' servant, but rather that he was the master of the situa- 
tion ; and he has found, to his pleasure and profit, that his 
cultivated ingenuity has been of essential service to the 
presen hour. 

Let mechanical operations be made delightful to a bo}', 
and while he gets the vigor, incident to labor, which his 
growing organism so much needs, he wiU acquire also 
mental elasticity as well as handiness in the use of tools, 
and the planning and executive talent will be of essential 
importance to him in every field of future life. Why can 
not little girls also be instructed in the use of the needle, 
the scissors, and the sewing-machine, in the construction 
of dolls' clothes, and afterward in the construction of their 
own, or, if they be of a wealthy &mily, for the manufacture 
of garments for the poor ? Those who do not use tools 
should be ashamed of ignorance respecting the method of 
constructmg picture-frames, books, furniture, houses, and 
tools of every kind. Many are not ashamed to be idiotic 
in the constructive talent, who would be ashamed of them- 
selves if suspected of defectiveness in any other talent. 

Drawing on the blackboard in school, under the right 
guidance, would be an excellent exercise for the faculty of 
Constructiveness, as well as for those of Form, Size, 
Weight, and Ideality. Then the man who has his construc- 
tive talent cultivated, knows how to keep his house in 
order. If a lock or a latch refuse to do duty, he will in- 
stantly see what the trouble is, and how to remedy it, 
and his fingers will not be all thumbs. It is a source oi 
great delight to a man who has cultivated his Constructive- 
ness, theoretically even, so that he knows the principles on 
which every kind of mechanical work is based. Then h€ 
knows when people are doing his work properly, oi 
whether, in constructing a bridge or balcony, they are 
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carelessly and awkwardly makiiig a trap for the breaking 
of his neck or his leg. We therefore recommend the cul- 
tivation of Constractiveness, theoretically if not practically, 
as a means of mental caltore and breadth of though 

Those who expecb to follow mercantile pursuits may sup- 
pose that the culture of Constructiveness, though indispen- 
sable to the mechanic and manufacturer, is not necessary to 
the merchant.; bat as most articles of merchandise are the 
embodiment of mechanical skill, he is most likely to succeed 
as a merchant who best understands those qualities. 

HOW HE VOUin> HIS TBUE SLA.QE. 

As an lUnstration of the value of Constmctiyeness, and 
also to show that Phrendogy is the proper guide to the 
choice of occupation, I may mention a fetct recently report- 
ed to me. A gentleman brought his youngest son for 
examination in April, 1876, desiring to know what he 
ought to follow as a business ; and when the examination 
was over, he remarked that he brought his older son, eleven 
years ago, to have a written examination of character made, 
and said that I told him he ought to learn architectural 
drawing. That since he had the organ of Constructive 
ness large, the talent for invention, mathematical accuracy, 
and artistic taste, he could take a high rank in that field of 
industiy. The gentleman said that his son had decHned 
to engage in it, and for eight long years had been changing 
from one pursuit to another, finding nothing which gave 
him success or satisfaction. Three years ago he came to 
the father and said he had concluded that perhaps he 
had better follow the advice of the phrenologist. The 
father found a place for him to learn architectural draw- 
ing, and now, three years only having passed since he first 
took the pencil, he is earning a salary of fifty dollars a 
week, and the father added, '* If all thought as much of 
Phrenology as I do, your rooms would be crowded." 
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lines, another wants to write a whole page, and jnst gets 
deeply interested at the close, writing the last line the 
best of all ; while the first, if he continue the lesson, the 
writing becomes poorer and poorer at every line. 

During the war, a soldier who had been put on sentry 
duty on a snowy and miserable night, by some accident 
had been overlooked and had not been relieved, and was 
standing a second tour of duty. Hungry, cold, and de- 
pressed, he was carrying his gun as if the gun and man 
were frozen together, when Major Haggerty, a friend of 
ours — who told us the story — ^happened to come across him, 
and noticing his woebegone look, covered with snow that 
had been partially melted and frozen all over him, and 
coming close to him, and seeing who it was, inquired : "Is 
that you, Mike 1 What are you doing out here all this 
time?" Mike answered : " I amjstanding a sen-tu-ry." The 
major hurried back to headquarters and reported the case, 
when Mike was relieved of centennial duty. It was a 
lesson in continuity too severe for him. 

THE SOCIAL NATURE. 

There are five faculties which constitute this group, 
and their organs are located in the back part of the 
head, and when large, give not only roundness and full- 
ness to that section, but length from the opening of the 
ear backward. These we have analyzed extendedly in a 
small work, to which we refer the reader.* These organs 
are, first, 

AMATiVENESS. 

This tends to give kindness and courtesy between the 
sexes, and exercisfes a powerful influence for good upon 
all who are rightly related to life in this respect. The 

* *^ Thoughts on Domestic Life ; or« Marriage Vindicated, and Free Love 
BzpoMd/* S. B. Wells A Co., New York, pnblishers. Price 25 cents. 
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separation of the sexes in school-culture, we think, is a 
mistake. Each desires to please the other; and where 
this influence is brought silently and distantly to bear, 
it will awaken ambition, moral feeling, and the practice of 
general decorum. Each is put upon his or her good 
behavior. Boys and girls are born into a family, and 
each aids in the culture of the other. The boy who is 
so unfortunate as to have no sister, shows it when he goes 
into society by a kind of awkward bashfulness. The 
daughter who has no' brothers is unfortunate, because when 
she enters society she has a lack of strength, and poise, 
and power which she would have acquirecf in the society of 
noble-hearted, manly brothei^ Separation does not 
necessarily secure the objects sought in the separation. 
Morbid mystery and uncertain yearning of soul for com- 
panionship will not be silenced by separation. If it re- 
quired an argument to show that men' and women exert a 
^ent, salutary influence upon each other, a moment's 
thought as to the social morals of soldiers, miners, and 
sailors in their isolation will at once solve it. Women 
gathered in shops or factories, and separated from the un- 
spoken yet benign influence of the society of the opposite 
sex, to act as a stimulus to good behavior and correct 
deportment, become careless of their appearance, of their 
language and manners ; and their remark, '* There is no- 
body here but the girls,** shows that they need an influence 
which will promote decorum, grace, and good manners. 

CONJUGAL LOYE. 

This is supposed to lay the foundation for that individ- 
ualism in love that leads one to select from all the world 
bis lieloved object, and remain true to that one for life. 
This is manifested by certain birds and animals as well as 
by human beings, and in respect to mankind, the life-long 
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union is the nonni q ex- 

tended analysis ot tbis important faculty, we refer the 
reader to the work before mentioned. 



PARBNTAIi L07E. '• 

Dr. Spurzheim gave this the long, yet meaningfol name 
of Philo-progenitiveness, or the love of progeny. Parental 
affection is pretty well understood. The little girl shows 
her mother-feeling in caring for her doll, and imagining it 
to be the prettiest of babes. The faculty, or, more properly, 
propensity, gives also a love for young animals, a fond- 
ness for pets, a tendency to cherish whatever will look up 
to us and trust us. Man learns to love his horse, his dog, 
his ox, his cow. And he who, walking the field upon his 
farm, is seen to have all his animals follow him, running 
to him from every quai*ter of the field, and being reluctant 
to have him leave them, has in their conduct a certificate 
of good behavior and tenderness toward them. No per- 
son should be a teacher who is deficient in this recfpeci, 
unless it be in the senior class in college; for pareutid 
regard and sympathy toward young persons on the part 
of the teacher is to them a means of grace and salvation. 
Persons who have this element strongly marked, especially 
if Veneration be well-developed, are fond of elderly people 
— ^those who*have become a second time children. 



FRIENDSHIP— ADHESIVENESS. 

This is the basis of the gregarious instinct. . Many of 
the lower animals show it strongly. They go in flocks or 
droves. Some are solitary in their habits, and lack friend- 
ship or adhesiveness. It is not confined to sex, nor much 
mfiuenced by it. Girls become attached to girls, and 
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boys to boys, for life. The friendship of early days, and 
especially of school-life, often lasts through life. Those in 
whom the feeling is strong, like to study in company. 
They join associations, fraternities, clubs ; companionship 
must be interwoven with all they do. 

This is a powerful element in the process of government 
and instruction. The teacher who can win the affections 
of pupils, readily becomes their loving master. They like 
the teacher because the teacher likes them, and when this 
fraternal, interblending spirit is once established, the law 
of love is the law of the school. Persons who are deficient 
in this respect rarely become good teachers, because pupils 
will not adhere to them, will not feel drawn toward them, 
and will not encourage them to like teaching. 

INHABITIVENESS. 

This gives us the love of place and home, and constitutes 
a kind of band or enclosure which brings all the other 
friendships and affections into cooperation. The word 
" home " embraces all that relates to love, affection, child- 
hood, fraternity. Patriotism grows out of the love of home, 
and this love of home and country is regarded in some 
parts of the world as a great grace, and he who is destitute 
of patriotism is unworthy of human sympathy or brother- 
hood. Those who are home-sick when they go away to 
school, those who daily hurry home from school, evince 
it, not because they are hungry, but because they want to 
see home, and the little one, and the pets, and mother ; 
these are they who have a mortgage on all that is loving 
and affectionate, and who can contribute to the common 
stock of fraternal affection. True, they want a particular 
seat or place in the school ; they are not satisfied to change 
their place ; they want a special seat at the table ; they 
think a great deal of the old hearthstone, garden, lawn, 
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in short, home ; »nd the song " Sweet Home " tolls to the 
oae wilh large Inhabitivencss of a thonaaad jo^ that home 
has yielded. 



CX)NSTETJCTIVENESa. 

THE BDUDINa IHtU'UfUl'. 

The organ of this facolty is located in the region of 
the temples, and when large gives wideness to the head 
in that region. It lays 
the foundation for me- 
chanical skill and in- 
gennity. Without it 
man would remain a 
savage, and conid re- 
side only where the 
climate was warm 
enough so that he 
would need neither 
h o a B e nor clothes. 
Where winter prev:<ilB, 
man mnat use mechan- 
ical skill to fabi-icate 
clothing and construct 
a dwelling place. Some of the lower animals are en- 
dowed with this faculty. The bearer and the bee build; 
the horse and the cow do not build, and of coarse the 
latter are destitute of the faculty. 

Though man was created without any natural weap- 
ons of defence, and though his organization is weaker 
for self-defence than many of the lower animals that 
are even smaller than he is, yet by means of his con- 
structive talent, combined with intullect, he is able to - 
design and execute implements with which he rules all 
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auAinals. The fiery horse is curbed by his skill ; the most 
ppwerful animals are entrapped by his devices. Even 
the monarchs of the deep yield to the weapons which 
his ingenuity has made. The bullet from his gun over- 
takes the eagle in his flight, and checks the fierce advance 
of the lion. His constructive skill has even brought the 
lightning from the heavens, and sent it obedient across 
the continent and under the sea to carry his messages. 
The great inventors of the world have given us the ship, 
the steam-engine, the factory, the printing-press, the tele- 
graph', the chronometer, the telescope and microscope, the 
Buspension-bridge, the sewing-machine, the piano-forte, 
and the stately cathedral, the georgeons palaces, all speak 
of man's inventive and mechanical skill. Ten thousand 
comforts and conveniences that adorn life, if questioned, 
would say, " Constructiveness is my father, and Ideality 
is my mother." 

A faculty so useful as this — so indispensable to the wel- 
fare and the development of the human race — should be 
carefully and wisely cultivated. A man who looks out 
upon everything which has been constructed by human 
skill, and feels that he can do the same thing, that he can 
take the tools and attain similar results, walks a monarch 
among his surroundings ; but the helpless noodle, who has 
never been taught to do more than put on his clothing, 
and never enough to drive a horse, or harness it, must 
look upon life with a feeling that he is weak and useless. 

When the colonel of a Massachusetts regiment was at 
Annapolis, at the beginning of the war, and found that the 
retreating Confederates had hastily taken a locomotive 
to pieces, and thrown some of its parts into a swamp or 
river, and the rest was all scattered about as helpless frag- 
ments, the colonel called his regiment to order, and com- 
manded every man who was a machinist by trade to step 
three paces in front, and he had a good representation. 
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be as benevolent, just, friendly, sympathetica!, intelligent, 
and obliging as any person in the assembly ; yet if they 
be commanded, if coercion be oflfered, if there be a ten- 
dency to drive, if a dogmatic, domineering spirit is indi- 
cated by the teacher or employer, such persons very fre- 
quently brace up and say, ** I will not be driven." Reader, 
how is it with yourself, especially if you have this faculty 
strong? Can you not be persuaded a mile easier tha,n 
you can be driven an inch? If people ask you to do 
things that are inconvenient, costly, and troublesome ; 
if they tell you they know it will be difficult and bur- 
densome, but they need the favor so much they will be 
greatly obliged if you will condescend to do it ; how 
you put yourself to serious inconvenience that you may 
benefit them ; how their persuasive appeal to you warms 
up every sentiment of generosity and liberality ; but one 
word or look of command in that direction would brace 
you up against all their wishes. Falstaif said, '^ Til do 
nothing on compulsion ! '' and he has had a good many 
followers. Mothers will bear us witness, if they have 
children with large Firmness and Self-esteem, that they 
never dare assail them with dominant, dictatorial meas- 
ures with any hope of success. There are men who hire 
others for years and never command them, but simply 
say, " When you have finished what you are now doing, 
you may do this or that;'' but a mandatory assertion, 
anything in a dictatorial way, would arouse Combative- 
ress. Firmness, and perhaps Approbativeness, and the per- 
son would resent the dictum as an insult and perhaps quit 
the man's service. In military life obedience — prompt, 
implicit, and complete — ^is considered honorable ; and 
since orders are generally issued to a platoon, company, 
or regiment, the orders are not personal, as they often 
are in families, workshops, and stores. But in military 
jife, any commands uttered outside of what is called 
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duty, would.be resented just as quickly as they would 
elsewhere. 

Those who are deficient in the faculty of Firraness 
should have it strengthened and encouraged by every 
legitimate means. They should be addressed in such a 
way as to inspire perseverance, positiveness, and strength 
of purpose, and should be encouraged against vacillation, 
and braced up wherever it seems to be required. This 
maj be done by setting them about that which requires 
persistency, strength, and steadfastness ; but they should 
not be overloaded in this respect. 



CONTINUITY, OR CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

This faculty is sometimes confounded wi£h Firmness ; 
but determination, a resolute, headstrong purpose, is one 
thing, and patience and self-contained abstraction of mind, 
is quite another thing. There are certain trades and occu- 
pations which require continuity of thought and action ; for 
instance, the sewing of long seams, knitting, weaving, 
engraving, copying, polishing furniture, carriages, or mar- 
ble, drilling rock, or hard iron and steel. He who can 
bring his thought to this monotonous repetition of efiEbrt, 
and keep at it like the pendulum of a clock ever, ever, 
without permission to hurry or to stop, will appreciate it. 
In study it is an essential element. Some pupils will bend 
over their books, taking no interest in anything else, 
neither seeing nor hearing what may be going on around 
them ; they are called absent-minded, but a different term 
would be more appropriate. Their mind is most essentially 
at home. It does not wander, and, therefore, is not 
absent. A person with large Continuity, having this 
patient, abstiact, studious spirit, will accomplish, in the 
way of study, twice ns much as a person of similar talent 
who can not keep his mind on his book. Some can not 
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study while a class is reciting Trithin hearina:, and will 
follow the recitation in spite of their desire to stick to 
the book ; and while there are some advantages in public 
recitations where the whole school can hear, there are 
serious disadvactages connected with it. If there should 
be entire silence in the room, or such a continuous, uniform, 
monotonous buzz or noise as to take off the edge of every 
particular noise, students could study who lack Conti- 
nuity. The roar or rattle of machinery at first confuses 
the listener, but time adapts him to it, so that he can read 
or think quite as well as when there is no noise. Indeed, 
persons will sleep soundly in a mill where there is a 
steady roar of machinery ; and if the sound be changed, 
he will at once awake, especially if he is accustomed to 
attend the machinery and knows the proper or the wrong 
Bound of it. 

AHEBIOAN DIVERSITY. 

In America the faculty of Continuity is not as well- 
developed as it is in most other countries, because in a 
sparsely-settled country there is not so thorough an anal- 
ysis or division and classification of labor as in the old 
countries ; hence men become accustomed to do many 
very different things. It is not strange to find a farmer 
who can mend shoes, do something at carpentry, or who 
can tinker up his farming Implements ; and once in a while 
we find a farmer who has his blacksmith forge, and does 
his own work in that line, rudely, to be sure, but it 
saves paying out the money and answers his purpose ; 
and by changing from one line of effort to another, he 
gets culture in n^any ways. A man from Indiana came 
under our hands for examination, and we described him 
as having much mechanical ingenuity and small Conti- 
nuity, and that he would be likely to spend his whole life 
in learning trades, instead of taking one and following it 
to perfection. He informed us that he could get fall 
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wages at seventeeD* diflferent trades, but the one he ** t(»ok 
up " last, namely, gunsmithing, he liked best, and had fol- 
lowed it for several years. We occasionally find a man iu 
the United States who can do everything passably well in 
the construction of a hoase. He can lay the foundation 
as a stonemason ; as a carpenter, he can put up the frame- 
work ; as a joiner, he does the wood-work ; he then plas- 
ters the walls and does the painting. If he had lived in a 
city, ho would, probably, have been a master workman 
in some department, and putting all his talent into it, 
would have attained eminent distinction. 

DIVISION OP LABOR AND STUDY BEST. 

The advancement of society requires that each person 
sbould adopt some pursuit best calculated to use his facul- 
ties to good advantage, tbat he may serve himself and 
the public well, and in that way each trade or occupation 
can be filled by skillful workmen, who are naturally 
endowed with talent to excel ; thereby the public is much 
better served, and objects of art and mechanism are pushed 
to perfection, and each man bringing his whole mind upon 
the special department of business, rises higher in his 
pursuit, works more easily, and can surround himself with 
more of the comforts of life than if he could manufacture 
everything he must have, when, of course, everything 
would be clumsy and not very plentiful. A good library 
and a course of lyceum lectures will help men to knowl- 
edge in other departments than their own, and thus they 
may be well-informed without having experience in the 
whole realm of pursuits. 

Some pupils having small Continuity desire variety in 
their studies, while others incline to stick to one or two 
studies at most. Such might profitably attend to two 
studies one day and two other studies the next day. One 
pupil gets tired and nervous when he has written two 
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lines, another wants to write a whole page, and jtist gets 
deeply interested at the close, writing the last line the 
best of all ; while the first, if he continue the lesson, the 
writing becomes poorer and poorer at every line. 

During the war, a soldier who had been put on sentry 
duty on a snowy and miserable night, by some accident 
had been overlooked and had not been relieved, and was 
standing a second tour of duty. Hungry, cold, and de- 
pressed, he was carrying his gun as if the gun and man 
were frozen together, when Major Haggerty, a friend of 
ours — who told us the story — ^happened to come across him, 
and noticing his woebegone look, covered with snow that 
had been partially melted and frozen all over him, and 
coming close to him, and seeing who it was, inquired : " Is 
that you, Mike 1 What are you doing out here all Utis 
time?*' Mike answered : " I amjstanding a sen-tu-ry." The 
major hurried back to headquarters and reported the case, 
when Mike was relieved of centennial duty. It was a 
lesson in continuity too severe for him. 

THE SOCIAL NATURE. 

There are five faculties which constitute this group, 
and their organs are located in the back part of the 
head, and when large, give not only roundness and full- 
ness to that section, but length from the opening of the 
ear backward. These we have analyzed extendedly in a 
small work, to which we refer the reader.* These organs 
are, first, 

AMATIVENESS. 

This tends to give kindness and courtesy between the 
sexes, and exercises a powerful influence for good upon 
all who are rightly related to life in this respect. The 

* **■ Thoughts on Domestic Life ; or« Marriage Vindicated, and Free Love 
BxpoMd.** S. B. Wells A Co., New York, publishers. Price 25 cents. 
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separation of the sexes in school-cnlture, we think, is a 
mistake. Each desires to please the other; and where 
this inflaence is hrought silently and distantly to bear, 
it will awaken ambiidon, moral feeling, and the practice of 
general decorum. Each is pat upon his or her good 
behavior. Boys and girls are born into a family, and 
each aids in the cnlture of the other. The boy who is 
so unfortunate as to have no sister, shows it when he goes 
into society by a kind of awkward bashfulness. The 
daughter who has no* brothers is unfoi-tunate, because when 
she enters society she has a lack of strength, and poise, 
and power which she would have acquired in the society of 
noble-hearted, manly brothei^s. Separation does not 
necessarily secure the objects sought in the separation. 
Morbid mystery and uncertain yearning of soul for com- 
panionship will not be silenced by separation. If it re- 
quired an argument to show that men' and women exert a 
silent, salutary influence upon each other, a moment's 
thought as to the social morals of soldiers, miners, and 
sailors in their isolation will at once solve it. Women 
gathered in shops or factories, and separated from the un- 
spoken yet benign influence of the society of the opposite 
sex, to act as a stimulus to good behavior and correct 
deportment, become careless of their appearance, of their 
language and manners ; and their remark, '' There is no- 
body here but the girls," shows that they need an influence 
which will promote decorum, grace, and good manners. 

CONJUGAL LOYE. 

This is supposed to lay the foundation for that individ- 
ualism in love that leads one to select from all the world 
bis lieloved object, and remain true to that one for life. 
This is manifested by certain birds and animals as well as 
by human beings, and in respect to mankind, the life-long 
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union is the norms a ex- 

tended analysis ot tbis important faculty, we refer the 
reader to the work before mentioned. 



PARBNTAIi L07E. 

Dr. Spurzheim gave this the long, yet meaningful name 
of Philo-progenitiveness, or the love of progeny. Parental 
affection is pretty well understood. The little girl shows 
her mother-feeling in caring for her doll, and imagining it 
to be the prettiest of babes. The faculty, or, more properly, 
propensity, gives also a love for young animals, a fond- 
ness for pets, a tendency to cherish whatever will look up 
to us and trust us. Man learns to love his horse, his dog, 
his ox, his cow. And he who, walking the field upon his 
farm, is seen to have all his animals follow him, running 
to him from every quai*ter of the field, and being reluctant 
to have him leave them, has in their conduct a certificate 
of good behavior and tenderness toward theuL No per- 
son should be a teacher who is deficient in this respect, 
unless it be in the senior class in college; for parental 
regard and sympathy toward young persons on the part 
of the teacher is to them a means of grace and salvation. 
Persons who have this element strongly marked, especially 
if Veneration be well-developed, are fond of elderly people 
— ^those who*have become a second time children. 



FRIENDSHIP— ADHESIVENESS. 

This is the basis of the gregarious instinct. . Many of 
the lower animals show it strongly. They go in flocks or 
droves. Some are solitary in their habits, and lack firiend- 
ship or adhesiveness. It is not confined to sex, nor much 
mfluenced by it. Girls become attached to girls, and 
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boys to boys, for life. The friendship of early days, and 
especially of school-life, often lasts through life. Those in 
whom the feeling is strong, like to study in company. 
They join associations, fraternities, clubs ; companionship 
must be interwoven with all they do. 

This is a powerful element in the process of government 
and instruction. The teacher who can win the affections 
of pupils, readily becomes their loving master. They like 
the teacher because the teacher likes them, and when this 
fraternal, interblending spirit is once established, the law 
of love is the law of the school. Persons who are deficient 
in this respect rarely become good teachers, because pupils 
will not adhere to them, will not feel drawn toward them, 
and will not encourage them to like teaching. 

INHABITIVENESS. 

This gives us the love of place and home, and constitutes 
a kind of band or enclosure which brings all the other 
friendships and affections into cooperation. The word 
'* home " embraces all that relates to love, affection, child- 
hood, fraternity. Patriotism grows out of the love of home, 
and this love of home and country is regarded in some 
parts of the world as a great grace, and he who is destitute 
of patriotism is unworthy of human sympathy or brother, 
hood. Those who are home-sick when they go away to 
school, those who daily hurry home from school, evince 
it, not because they are hungry, but because they want to 
see home, and the little one, and the pets, and mother ; 
these are they who have a mortgage on all that is loving 
and affectionate, and who can contribute to the common 
stock of fraternal affection. True, they want a particular 
seat or place in the school ; they are not satisfied to change 
their place ; they want a special seat at the table ; they 
think a great deal of the old hearthstone, garden, lawn^ 
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in short, home ; and the song " Sweet Home " tolls to the 
one with large iDhabitivencBa erf a thousand joys that home 
has yielded. 



CONSTRUCTTVENESS. 



The organ of this faculty is located in the region of 
the temples, and when large gives widenesd to the head 
in that region. It lays 
the foundation for me- 
chanical skill and in- 
genuity. Without it 
man would remain a 
savage, and coald re- 
tide only where the 
climale was warm 
enough so that be 
would need neither 
bouse nor clothes; 
Where winter prevnila, 
man must use mechan- 
nTsntor. ical skill to fabricate 
s Urge. g]Qtijing j^d construct 
a dwelling place. Si>me of the lower animals are en- 
dowed with this faculty. The beaver and the bee build ; 
the horse and the cow do not build, and of course the 
latter are destitute of the faculty. 

Though man was created without any natural weap- 
ons of defence, and though his oi^nization is weaker 
for self-defence than many of the lower animals thai 
are even smaller than he is, yet by means of bis con- 
structive talunt, combined with intellect, he is able to - 
design and execute implements with which he rulvs all 
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au«inalB. Tho fiery horse is curbed by his skill ; the most 
ppwerful animals are entrapped by his devices. Even 
the monarchs of the deep yield to the weapons which 
his ingenuity has made. The bullet from his gun over- 
takes the eagle in his flight, and checks the fierce advance 
of the lion. His constructive skill has even brought the 
lightning from the heavens, and sent it obedient across 
the continent and under the sea to carry his messages. 
The great inventors of the world have given us the ship, 
the steam-engine, the factory, the printing-press, the tele- 
graph, the chronometer, the telescope and microscope, the 
suspension-bridge, the sewing-machine, the piano-forte, 
and the stately cathedral, the georgeous palaces, all speak 
of man's inventive and mechanical skill. Ten thousand 
comforts and conveniences that adorn life, if questioned, 
would say, '' Constructiveness is my father, and Ideality 
is my mother." 

A faculty so useful as this — so indispensable to the wel- 
fare and the development of the human race — should be 
carefully and wisely cultivated. A man who looks out 
npon everything which has been constructed by human 
skill, and feels that he can do tiie same thing, that he can 
take the tools and attain similar results, walks a monarch 
among his surroundings ; but the helpless noodle, who has 
never been taught to do more than put on his clothing, 
and never enough to drive a horse, or harness it, must 
look upon life with a feeling that he is weak and useless. 

When the colonel of a Massachusetts regiment was at 
Annapolis, at the beginning of the war, and found that the 
retreating Confederates had hastily taken a locomotive 
to pieces, and thrown some of its parts into a swamp or 
river, and the rest was all scattered about as helpless frag- 
ments, the colonel called his regiment to order, and com- 
manded every man who was a machinist by trade to step 
three paces in front, and he had a good representation. 
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Sheridan, the great Irish orator, was greatly annoyed 
by a fellow-member of the House of Commons, who would 
frequently, and inappropriately, cry oat, ** Hear, hear 1 " 
Wishing to silence tbe brawling member, Sheridan took 
occasion in debate to desciibe a political oontemporaiy 
that wished to play tlie rogue, bat only had sense enough 
to play the fool. ** Where," exclaimed he, with great em- 
phasis, ^' where shall we find a more knavish fool, or a more 
"foolish knave, than he?" "Hear! hearf^^ was shouted 
from the troublesome member. Sheridan turned around, 
and thanking bim for the prompt information, took his 
seat, amid the roar of the House. 

GENUINE WIT. 

We regard as "unsurpassed, in the whole realm of wit, 
this instance : 

Two sons of the Green Isle, as they were traveling, came 
in sight of a gibbet, or gallows ; and as it seems to be a 
standing joke among the Irish to rally each other on the 
subject of hemp, hanging, aod the gallows, one of them 
said to the other, " Pat, where would you be if that gal- 
lows had its due ? " " Och," he repHed, '* I would be walk- 
iv^ alone." 

Whoever can retort a sharp joke, which was intended 
for him, upon his adversary; he who can hurl back, or 
break his enemy's weapon over his head, or hang Haman 
upon the gallows he erected for another, shows wit, of course, 
but wit acting through the less amiable faculties oi his nat- 
ure. There is a class of jokes arising from Mirthfulness, 
Ck)mparison, Approbativeness, an abundance of Friend- 
ship, and Secretiveness, with a slight touch of Combat- 
iveness, while Destructiveness is entirely left out of the 
question. These are shown when one person good-natur- 
eA\j aims to practice an innocent joke or witticism at 
the expense of his best friend, knowing that it will be 
taken kindly. 
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In onr office there was a leaky gas-pipe, and one of tbe 
persons connected with the office, with a long pole and a 
lighted taper fastened to it, was trying to find where the 
gas was escaping, when Dr. W., a very sociable and mirth- 
fa] man, who happened to be present, started up and said, 
*' I'll tell you where to put it." The torch-bearer, catching 
tbe spirit of thie joke, threw down his torch, and inter- 
raptmg the Doctor, said, " Had I known you were here I 
would not have hunted for the gas-leak." The Doctor was 
too full of his joke to speak quickly and say. "Put the 
torch to your month if you want to find the leak," and 
thus gave his friend time to turn the tables on him. The 
Doctor has told this story at his own expense for twenty 
years, probably a hundred times, and it gratifies his Mirth- 
fulness quite as much to tell the joke at his own expense as 
it woald have done had he been quick enough to throw 
tbe joke on his friend, as he intended. 

One of our young men was nailing up a case of books, 
when the torch-bearcr, above referred to, happening to 
pass, inquired of the man whether, by striking heavy blows, 
be could not save time? The reply was, "Yes, if the 
hammer were as hard as your head I " ^' Or," said the 
other, '^ if the board were as soft as yours ! " 

The retorting of one's joke upon himself, and making it 
applicable on the instant, indicates the wit. When a per- 
son is driven into a comer, as it were, and can manage to 
catch his opponent's arrow, and throw it back at him effect- 
ively, it shows the highest type of wit. 

WIT IK SATIRE. 

The richness of the wit, and the pungency of the satire, 
will perhaps be an excuse for the sharpness of the follow- 
ing: Sir William Congreve, the inventor of what is known as 
the Congreve rocket, and other fireworks, was one day 
walking with a lady in a churchyard, and they came across 
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the epitaph of a great masidan, containing this pretty aexh 
timent, which they greatly admired : ** He is gone where, 
alone, his music can be excelled." The lady remarked, 
" Sir William, that epitaph needs to be changed but in 
a single word to be applicable to yon." '' Ah," he replied, 
''Do you think so? Which word is it, pray?" "The 
word JireworkB in the place of music," was the quiei^ bat 
mischievous reply. 

IIBEFULNBBS OF WIT. 

Wit IS useful in promoting good manners, correct con- 
duct and deportment, and the avoidance of that whidi is 
eccentric and unusual. The faculty takes special cog- 
nizance of whatever is odd, droU, comical, eccentric, or 
differing from that which is usual. If one comes into a 
place with unfashionable garments, with a short-waisted, 
Ewallow-tail coat, when everybody else wears long-waisted, 
broad-skirted coats; or if one appears with a narrow- 
brimmed, bell crowned hat, when the style is to have a 
broader brim and a straight crown, or whatever else is a 
caricature upon custom, excites a tendency to ridicule, and 
tends to scourge delinqaents to conform to usage. We 
must confess, however, that wit is sometimes the occasion 
of a breach of good manners. To some a joke is so rich 
that they will sacrifice friendship and good breeding, as 
well as good morals, to enjoy it. 

ODDITY NOT WIT. 

On the stage nothing more excites fun, or awakens the 
spirit of ridicule, than a man who is oddly dressed. What- 
ever is grotesque exdtes mirth, not because it is wilty, 
but because Imitation, Ck)mparison, and Perception recog- 
nize the eccentridty, and employ MirthfiUness and other 
faculties in appredating and ridiculing the eccentricity. 

An odd way of crpelling, after ^^ Artemus Ward," ^ Josh 
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Billings," or the inimitable "Petroleum V. Nasby/' ex- 
cites, through Comparison, a great deal of mirth ; but the 
power of their work lies in the wit and humor which inspires 
their thought. Many persons can never see another meet 
with an accident, even though it be a cherished friend, with- 
out looking at it in a ludicrous light If a man stumble 
or fall, without hurting himself, nine out of ten would 
laugh inwardly, if not outright^ to see the elegant hat soiled, 
or the immaculate gloves smouched, especially if the man 
were one of the elegant sort, whose pride is in his clothes 
and stately walk. Some of the funniest picture-books are 
a compilation of accidents, blunders, and mishaps. Who 
has not laughed heartily at " John Gilpin's ride,'^ so full 
of danger and terror to him, and to every one on his 
route? 

Another use of Mirthfulness is to give us an appreciation 
of the ridiculous, so that we shall be led to avoid it in 
our conduct ; and the more amply developed this fetculty is 
in a man, the more keenly will he appreciate the pain * of 
being ridiculed. Mirthfulness leads people toward good 
taste, by showing them that which is incongruous, and 
awakening a disposition to avoid it ; while Ideality, lo- 
cated just behind it, gives a tendency to cherish the beau- 
tiful, the harmonious, and the perfect 

ANIMALS LUDICBOUS, BUT NOT WITTY. 

We have said that animals never laugh, but their ludi- 
crous conduct often provokes laughter in us. We once saw 
a big, awkward, three-quarter-grown dog running and 
playing with a brisk, little dog, not a fourth part his size. 
They were on a lawn, above a high bank on the road-side, 
directly in sight of the village, which was on the opposite 
side of the road. The little dog ran with all his speed di- 
rectly toward the brink. The large dog followed him 
honestly, earnestly, and with all his momentum ; and when 
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the little dog was just at the edge of the precipice, be in- 
stantlj tamed aside, and the big dog went over and rolled 
down the bank of sand and grayel like an avalanche, tak- 
ing perhaps half a cart-load of dirt with him ; and sixty 
feet from where he started he got up, shook the gravel out 
of his ears, and looked up at the little dog that was looking 
over the brink at him, while eveaj man, woman, and child 
in the village that saw it were oonvnlsed with laughter. 
The dogs looked each other in the &ce with all the sobri- 
ety imaginable. The little dog did not seem to know that 
be had played a good trick on the big one, nor did the 
large one feel that he had been sold and had made a ridic 
nloos figure ; and he laboriooslj dimbed np the steep 
bank, and the two dogs lay down at the top, and panted, 
rested, and meditated together. 

Animals make fan for human beings, but they have no 
appreciation of wit or sense of fun themselves. Secretive- 
ness leads them to dodge and circumvent each other, but 
they do not see the drollery. We see it, and laugh at it. 

WIT AN EDUCATOR. 

No weapon is stronger than wit and ridicule in the way 
of making wrong-doing and meanness odious. Many 
people, who have a weak conscience, can be made to feel 
the lash of sarcasm and ridicule ; and the cause of morality 
and religion has a right to act, through any of the human 
faculties, to produce an aversion to vice, and to make the 
way of the transgressor hard. 

Dr. Gall, in endeavoring to convey an idea of the &culty 
which produces wit, speaks of the writings of Racine, Swift, 
Sterne, and Voltaire ; and to this list we might add Neal, 
the author of *' The Charcoal Sketches ; " Seba Smith, author 
of " Major Jack Downing ; " the vnritings of Horace Mann, 
though full of sound philosophy and beaming with benefi 
cence, also sparkle with wit, and gleam with holy sarcasm 
against insolence, vice, and rapacious selfishness. Mirth 
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falness enters largely into the writings of Washington Irv- 
ing, Charles Dickens, James Russell Lowell, and is eyinced 
also in the writings of the more modem homorists, whose 
names will readily occor to the reader. 

Among the most successful lecturers and preachers, we 
could name many who have been remarkably devotional, 
and at the same time endowed with wit, and who would use 
wit as a means to punish vice and immorality, and sting 
meanness, and lash error into shame and repentance. 

WIT IK THB SOHOOL-BOOM. 

We remember several teachers who were remarkable 
for controlling their schools, and working up a spirit of 
enthusiasm, in all that related to good behavior and emi- 
iient advancement in sdiolarship. One in particular would 
do this by ridiculing the reverse of what he desired his 
pupils to do and to be; and when he had anything in the 
way of discipline to accomplish, he would employ his own 
wit, as well as the wit of the school, and awaken a sense of 
the ludicrous and the absurd in the delinquent ; and when 
be had passed through such a course of discipline it would 
be the last one he would ever need, and no other memr 
ber of the school would be willing to walk in the same 
footsteps. Ho had taught for twenty-two years, and all 
the districts within ten miles of him desired his services. 
He would carry the school, as it were, in the hollow of his 
hand ; could tell one story that would convulse the school 
with laughter, and another that would melt them to tears ; 
but his will was law, and it was a generous will, a kindly 
nature. He knew how to teach and how to govern, and 
the whole school would be on the gui-vive to do his will, 
and to perform duty fully. He used the organ of Mirthful- 
ness as a means of discipline and of happiness in the 
school. He was known as ** Master Bell." His memory 
is fragrant in many a thankful heart. 
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CONSCIENnOUSNESS. 

No other ^olty, or sentiment of the mind, exercises a 
more commanding influence than that of Conscientioas- 
nesa It giyes to man that feeling which hangers after 
righteousness, which loves trath for trath*8 sake, that be- 
lieves in duty, rectitude, moral obligation, and ethics. It 
does not, alone, teach us infallibly what is right, but it 
gives an intuition toward right motives. The location of 

the organ is on each side of Firm- 
ness, and Firmness is in the mid- 
dle line of the head, just forward 
of the crown, and when Consci- 
entiousness is large, it elevates and 
broadens the head at the region of 
its location. If we draw a line 
from the opening of the ear, dir 
rectly upward, it wiU pass over 
the front part of Ck)n8cientions- 
ness, located outward from the 
center line about two inches. 
When the organ of ConsdentiouB- 
ness is small, the head is sloping 
and narrow at that region. 

The size of the organ is determined by the height of 
the head from the opening of the ears to the location. 
Some heads are very low throughout the entire top-head, 
indicating a feeble development of all the moral organs. 
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OONFLIOTINO IDEAS ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 

There have been conflicting opinions among writers on 
mental philosophy as to whether Conscientiousness is a 
primitive faculty. MandeviUe asserts that men do right 
for the love of praise, and that they sacrifice selfishness 
to the x^ublic good in order to be praised, and that sacrifice 
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he calls virtue. Hume maintained that " utility is the con- 
stituent or measui-e of virtue ;" that a man gives up a lesser 
or temporary pleasure for a greater ; that he never seeks 
good and truth as such. Dr. PaJey, one of the most pop- 
ular authors on moral philosophy, does not admit a natural 
sentiment of justice as the foundation of virtue, but claims 
that virtue consists in " the doing of good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlast- 
ing happiness." Dr. Adam Smith, in his theory of the 
moral sentiments, maintains that " the standard of moral 
approbation is sympathy on the part of the spectator with 
the action and object of the party whose conduct is judged 
of." D r. Clarke. Lo rd Kames, Mr. Stewart, and o&ers, 
recognize the existence ofamoiuriaZifliS^ produces ^-^^ 
the sentiment of right and wrong, mdepenaen tly oiany 

oifis "ooMdc^tffitmr'Sfi^f't^^^^ mrsEsssi^Hnie 

But we go larither f n^Ti fhASfg^ ^y ^^y nf.TiAr T^Antfl.1 

losophers, in this, that we locate the organagd un dertake 
to determine wEiThas this feeling^^ steongljgjQ^^ J9 Ji^£|[ 
character, atid who' is^,j2n£o]^^ ixr the 

sentiment oT natural justica 



CULTIVATION OF COIIBCIBNTIOUSNESS. 

The element of conscience and moral duty may be culti-. 



vatedLiaJhe youn^, and the hJ^j U^d b^gt r^lte hope d 
forvOT it mavlbenefidected, and the cultivati<m of the 
character, in other respects, be conducted in such a way as 
to mname the ammal propensities and selfish sentiments, 
and thus lead one away from virtue. Parents and teach- 
ers should stai*t with the idea that the young who are un- 
der their care, having had stamped upon their nature, by 
the Creator Himself, a sentiment of right and justice, they 
must appeal to this in iheir system of training and cul- 
ture,, that there may be raised in the child's mind a stand- 
^rd of justice ^n4 virtue which will enable him to regu- 
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late his own condaot Consequently, whenever a fitting 
opportunity occora to the mother or the teacher, it should 
be improved to illustrate and intensify the true, the just, 
the dutiful ; and when oocaaions occur where selfishness 
preyails in the manifestations of character and conduct, it 
is an excellent opportunity to show to children the differ- 
once between acting from conscience or from selfishnes& 
An ingenious mother or teacher can inyent illustrations 
to show the power and worth of virtue. 

Honesty, indeed, is the best policy, and the only true 
policy. It might, perhaps, be said that honesty is above 
all pohcy. The most eminent merchant in the world insti- 
tuted, in his immense business with the public, upright- 
ness and integrity. His goods were marked at a proper 
figure, and any man or child could buy them as cbeapfy, 
or could do just as well with the money, as any expert in 
the realm of commerce ; and that one quality, thoroughly 
incorporated in his business, brought to him millions on 
millions of trade. If people did not understand the value 
of goods, they would go to that establishment and select 
what they wished, knowing the price would be reasonable, 
and that their ignorance, if it were known, would have no 
effect on the price. 

That prindple ought to be instituted in all business — 
namely, absolute uprightness and fair dealing ; and thus 
would honesty become the best policy. Honesty and tal- 
ent will surely win in a business based on the real wants 
of the people, for dishonest as many people are, their 
very selfishness will send them to the honest dealer, and 
there is enough of virtue among men to appreciate and 
patronize, while they honor fair and honest dealing. 

In training the young, the conscience should not only 
be instructed, encouraged, and guided, but care should 
be taken not to underrate the upright purpose of the child. 
He should not be looked upon with suspicion, as if his 
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cousdence were not in exercise, or as if he woald cheat 
and deceive if he coald, and take advantage, and tell a false- 
hood willingly. 

Approbativeness and Caatiousness, lying next to the or- 
gan of Conscientiousness, readily work with it ; and when 
these three qualities can be brought to act together, when 
honesty can be set forth as a thing most respectable, and 
most safe to be done, Conscientionsness has two strong 
allies. 

TBAININa THE SENTIMENT OF HONESTT. 

In home and school training there is often to be seen 
any amount of dogmatic treatment of children. To tell a 
child fiercely that he must or must not do a thing, may 
deter him then and there from doing it, more especially 
if his Cautiousness be awakened in such a way as to fear 
some threatened consequence. A dog will do the same 
thing while the master's eye is upon him, or while the 
uplifted rod of penalty is before him; but such training is 
not addressed to Conscientiousness, but to Cautiousness, 
and produces no emotion of ethical duty. A human be*^ 
ing, with the God-given faculty of Conscientiousness, may 
be addressed through the faculty of righteousness, or Con- 
scientiousness, with point and directness, with as much 
certainty of response from eyery well-constituted person as 
from the faculty of ambition, pride, anger, judgment, or 
love. It may be shown to children, of very early years^ . 
that some things are intrinsically wrong, and that such a ^J 
consideration is reason enough why it should not be done. 

In walking through a field in a Running region, one picks 
a handful of wild strawberries or raspberries ; and where 
orchards are large, and fruit by the cart load is lying 
under the trees, one may take a little to eat and not feel 
that the law of Conscientionsness has been violated. Gen- 
erally the public sentiment would not regard it as wrong; 
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but when frnits are sent to the market and sold, and by 
labor and transportation they have come to be scarce and 
valuable, the eating of berries at a grocery, as many people 
p(>rmit themselves to do, or the taking of an apple from a 
stand on the street comer, v/here it is valued at two or 
three cents, would be regarded in a very different light. 
Even water, when transported in casks for miles, becomes 
a matter of property, the taking of which, vdthont leave, 
would be a violation of Conscientiousnesa 

BIOHT USE OF COXSCIBNTIOUSKESS. 

Govetousness, in regard to the things of others, is con- 
demned by the law of conscience. There are many other 
ways in which justice may be violated besides those relating 
to properly. One may not steal, or give a false measure, 
or covet bis neighbor's property, and yet be dishonest. 
The rights of reputation, and of all the conveniences and 
comforts of life, are as sacred as those of property. I 
owe friendship and love, kindness and courtesy, and con* 
fidence, and a thousand comforting and gentle services, to 
my neighbor, and when properly enlightened as to my duty 
and his rights, my Conscientiousness urges me to the ful- 
fillment of every duty. A man may pay his debts, and be 
a defaulter in many ways. He may rob a neighbor of his 
good name by declining to speak the truth in his favor when 
he is assailed. A person may have property, talent, and the 
means of influence, and yet refrain from using them in 
favor of virtue and truth as against vice. He may hear the 
cry of distress, and quietly say, ^' I am not his keeper," 
and thereby be guilty of negative murder. 

Conscientiousness claims that men shall do right, not 
merely to refrain from doing wrong. Neglect to do right 
is sometimes the very worst form of vn-ong-doing. 

Until this faculty shall be brought under normal and 
judicious training, men in public stations will continue to 



Tiolato every canon of morality, and every dictate <rf 
duty. 

HOPE. 

,Tbe faculty of Hope belongs to the group of the Moral 
SetitimeutB, and aerrea to beckon man onward to aucceas 
and joy. It promises him trinmpb over difficulty, and " a 
happy issue oat of all his trouble." It looka for the favor- 
able and expecta the best. 

All the facnlbes de- 
sire gratification, but 
Hope gives a promise 
that all the faculties 
shall attam their covet- 
ed achievements Pope 
Bays " Man never is, 
but always to be bless- 
ed." 

Those in whom this 
faculty IB deficient are 
very much mclmed to 
look on the dark side of 
life. They count the 
chances adversely to 
thamselvea, and nevei 
expect anything but 
trouble, disaster, inconvenience, and unhappineas. When 
this clement is strong, men build castles in the ur, promise 
more than they can realize, and thus get into trouble. 

A man with large Hope maj be " cast down, but not de- 
stroyed." He will keep hie eye on the mark, working 
towards success and triumph. Ilopestimulatea energy and 
encourages steadfastness. He is likely to remember all the 
hopeful proverbs and masims, auoh as, " It is a long road 
that has no turning -," "It is always darkest just before 
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day ;*' " The luck must turn sometime." ^ Hope on, hope 



ever." 



Persons in whom this element is strong, have generally a 
cheerful countenance ; the eyebrow is raised and the eye 
dilates. They use superlative adjectives in discussing sub- 
jects, and though they are perhaps not well, it is natural 
for them to reply instantly when questioned as to their 
heal.h : " First-rate ; all right ; never felt better.*' Hope 
strengthens the man who is ready to perish, points him 
to inimortahtyy and rejoices in the anticipation of the fu- 
ture. Though he may in the present life go through the 
dark valley of poverty and illness, hope keeps the heart 
whole ; and he is inclined to say with Job : '' I know that 
my Redeemer hveth, whom I shall see for myself, and not 
another.*' 

Those in whom this faculty is weak should have it cul< 
tivated. Those in whom it is too strong, should be culti- 
vated in the reasoning power and in Cautiousness, and 
thus modify the enthusiasm which may lead them astray. 

SPnUTUALITT. 

This sentiment has been called by sev eral names — ^mar- 
velousness, wonder, faith, moral intuition, spmtiiM i&stght, 
the light withinr" We usejUie term Spiritualitj^^^^fifi^^ 
the function of the faculty seems to be toJift ^akOnaujakhosre 

things sensuous, TY><if.flrift1^ rtiJ Trj^rti^l^ n^r^f^ giv^ a Jflftyn- 

ing desire for the higher life and thstt^wluch belongs-to-the- 
spiritual, the immortal/ and infinite. Those in whom it is 
strongly marked seem to be endowed with faith that does 
not stop to prune, and trim, and criticise. It takes men 
at their word, believes in spiritual and moral truth. It 
brings to the soul *^ the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen." Some persons have 
a dear, sharp intellect ; they analyze, and critiGise, and dis- 
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crimmate, and bring evorything down to its last analysis, 
but the moment they are introduced to themes which, to 
accept, require credulity and faith, they repel them. They 
are materialists, xealists, while he who has large Ideality 
and Spirituality, believes in wonderful possibilities. 

Tiljjriti invriTifiniTi hnirr lar ge Spiiituality, as w ell as large! 
^^k^itj^r-s They h a j fi a flrftativflj ftutrfinffhing fanfty rJi ntS 
nS ^ves in wonders vet to h<^ Xffy^f\]'^, fl"*^ -^^ftkf fl. t^^^^ ^ 
Enwilling to be tied down j^tbft TOFJ^w limits of t hat / 
wtflch la^Qw n. Ttiey wish to ravel in the realm of the 
nnknowh. The world owes much to those prophets of 
invention who sometimes sacrifice comfort and prosperity, 
and confer on the race those rare discovenes and inventions 
which elevate and bless the ages. They are called en- 
thusiasts, and sometimes are permitted to want for bread ; 
but their grand-children live to see monuments gratefully 
erected to their memory. 

Some p eople have give n ., to jhis faculty a prophetic 
phase, as-if it were the faculty through which prophets re- 
ceived ffieir inspiration,^ Some people, certainly, seem to 
have a End of prophetic tenden^^^ They are always 
tellingwLat is conun^ 16 p&ss, and iLey seem to live in the 
future, injjie doinam of ]^6^t|Q)nnnri^ 
ual faculties are well developed, we are always happy to 
see a strongly-marked development of Spirituality, which 
gives to a man, as it were, wings ; while the reasoning 
power gives him walking ability. 

When the faith of childhood is turned aside, and man 
learns to be skeptical and doubting, we feel that he is 
either unfortunate in his organization, or has been badly 
trained. We would cultivate faith and seek to fulfill all 
the just expectations of faith, so far as we are concerned, 
so that those who are influenced by us shall be more 
ready to accept the higher verities of this world, and all 
that is enduring respecting the great hereafter. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

The organ of ibis sentiment is located in the front port 
of the top-head, and when large it gives elevation to 
that portion. In some it is uncommonly developed, oon- 
stituting almost a fault. The name of the faculty express- 
es its function. To do good, to 
render assistance, and confer far- 
vor ; to help the helpless, and make 
everybody happy so far as possible, 
is the office of this faculty. We 
are commanded to " do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly," recog- 
nizing first, Conscientionsness, sec- 
ondly, Benevolence, and thirdly, 
Veneration ; and there is another 
injunction, namely, to "live as 
Pig. 89.--RBV. Dr. Sawtkb. Seeing Him who is invisible," which 

Benevolence Large. ^^^^^ j^^ ^j^^ foreground the 

faculty of Spirituality, and also that of Hope. 

The history of the ** good Samaritan *' illustrates Benevo- 
lence, and the want of it in him . who *' passed by on the 
other side." There are a thousand ways in which this feel- 
ing can be cultivated. Gentle words awaken it ; benef- 
icent smiles give it pleasure and activity ; kindly phrase- 
ology keeps it on the alert ; and the simple, delicate gifts, 
that cost little or nothing, will awaken emotions in the 
receiver that will last a lifetime. 

If the world would be happy, let Benevolence be exer- 
cised, and it will awaken Benevolence in all who come 
within the sphere of its influence. It is one of the power- 
ful influences to be employed in the teacher, in the govern- 
ment of the school ; hence, a kindly voice, a pleasant 
face, a smile, awaken gentleness, by arousing the faculties 
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of Benevolence and Friendship, and pnpils may thns be 
molded at pleaaura. 

The feeling of Benevolence appears to be poieessed by 
eeveral of the lower animale, in whom kiadneaa iit not a 
mere n^ation of DestruotiTeneBa mid CombatiTeness. The 
d<% expresaes kindness and gratitude, which is not the 
resnlt of fi^ndship, and he posgesHee, at the same time, 
powers of anger and fierce Beverity toward those who mo- 
lest his master or his property. The noble NeVfoandland 
d(^ eagerly plnnges into the aea from a ship's deck, to save 
his little hnman friend who has fidlen overboard, and be is 
not wanting in the dispoaition to pnnlsh those who insnlt 
or abnsehim. 

TENERATION 
Relates to the existence of God, or a Supreme Being. 
Xt raises one of the most profound questions among men. 
TboQ^ the eye does not see Him, 
nor the hand handle Him, tbongh 
there is no sentient being within 
the scope of onr observation which 
is not subject to man, yet the hu- 
man race, wherever found, seems ^ 
to be in possession of a sentiment :^ 
that there is a Supreme or Supe- 1 
rior Being. Man worships nothing ' 
that he sees ; he feels himself to be 
lord of the visible creation, yet he 
instinctivelv recoKuizss a some- 
thing snpenor to himself that is VBnentLon Ver; Larfta. 
worthy of his profonndest veneration and worship. 

Phrenology recognizes an organ for the manifestation 
of this sentiment, which is located exactly in the center 
of the top of the head, and when large, gives fullness and 
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eleyation to the head in that region. Veneration, m uit^ 
human mind, is a sentiment, not an intellectoal power; 
and though mental philosophers generally seek to prove 
the existence of a God iiirough intellectual methods, 
phrenologists never think of proving the existence of a senti- 
ment, or an affection, on an intellectual basis ; though in- 
tellect may corroborate the sentiment, the sentiment ia 
really the primal element to be considered. The love of. 
mothers fo^ their children is not in proportiiHi to their in- 
tellectual vigor. There is many a woman — stately, serene, 
and dignified-shaving intellect enough to grapple with 
the problems that relate to the physical or moral universe, 
but being feebly endowed in the maternal instinct, or ele* 
ment of parental love, she casts off her child, or assigns it 
to other hands than her own, and never feels the yearn- 
ing tenderness of motherly affection. Phrenology would 
instantly recognize and point her out as being deficient 
in this respect, though not at all deficient in intellect. 

The same facts pertain to the organ and sentiment un- 
der consideration. The devotional tendency is not meas- 
ured by intellect, or a want of it. Veneration does not tell 
us what to worship or what to reverence ; it simply produces 
an emotion, leading us to respect whatever is great, power- 
ful, or good. This is the foundation of the sentiment of 
piety or religion, and such a sentiment is found to exist in 
every tribe of men yet discovered. Heathens worship things 
which their own hands have made, or are supposed to do 
so ; but they tell us, when we find out their opinions, 
that they regard these objects, before which they bow, as 
mere symbols of power, goodness, and greatness ; that their 
minds look beyond the thing which only reminds thorn 
of the great power. People of the Protestant religion 
often accuse Catholics of worshiping the Cross and the Vir- 
gin ; but they tell us that the Cross but serves to remind 
them of the dying Christ, and that the Virgin is regarded 
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by them as a friend, who may intercede in their be- 
half. 

This sentiment also produces the element of filial love 
and reverence for parents. To a little child, father and 
mother . occupy the position of God. The poet Bums 
tells us that ''Man is the god of the dog." In glowing 
terms he describes its fidelity and submission to the will of 
his master, and says that if men were half as faithful to 
Qtod as the dog is to his master, the world would be 
greatly elevated in this recfpect. Mr. Combe remarks, 
''It is a groundless terror to apprehend that religion 
will ever be extinguished, or even endangered, by the 
arguments or ridicule of the profane, because nature has 
implanted the organs of Veneration and Wonder (or Spir- 
ituality) in the brain, and the corresponding sentiments in 
the mind. Forms of worship may change, and particular 
reHgious tenets may now be fashionable, and subsequently 
tail into decay ; but while the human heart continues to 
beat, awe and veneration for tlie Divine Being will ever 
animate the soul The worshiper will cease to kneel, and 
the hynm of adoration to rise, only when the race of man 
becomes extinct.'' 

Veneration, as we have said, does not teach us what 
we are to worship, but it incites us to worship whatever 
the other faculties aid us to recognize as great, good, or 
wise ; in short, it leads us to reverence superiority, and 
Gk)d is the embodiment of all that is high and superior. 
The faculty of Parental love inspires the mother to love 
her ofi&pring first and best But parental love does not 
enable the mother to determine which is her own child. 
If her child were exchanged for that of another, each of 
the mothers would cling to the babe which she supposed 
to be her own, and love it with all her motherly tender- 
ness; but i^ at some subsequent period, she could be con- 
vinced, through the action of her inteUeot, that the child 
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she was loving as her own absolutely belonged to another, 
and if her own child were pointed out to her, she would, 
doubtless, transfer her love from the alien child to her 
own, but she would still feel tenderness for the child she 
had so long nursed. Veneration can be misled in like 
manner. Is it strange that a child, until he learns better, 
pours out his reverence devoutly before an altar conse- 
crated to a false deity ? But when his judgment is in- 
structed, he will employ the same faculty of Veneration 
with equal fervor, but in a different direction and toward a 
different object. 

Politeness and respect toward superiors are among 
the manifestations of the faculty of Veneration. Age, 
superior learning, wisdom, or goodness naturally awaken 
its activity. But in this republican country the faculty 
of Veneration requires more culture than in a country 
where accepted and organized distinctionfl exist in society 
— where lords and nobles, and confii-med habits and 
usages, which excite Veneration, are existing on every 
hand. With us, where each man is equally free, and 
every post of honor and emolument is open to all who 
have the talent to exert a sufficient influence to obtain it, 
Veneration is likely to become perverted. One is apt 
to look upon those who are superior to him as being in 
some way his rivals and enemies ; and when Veneration is 
suppressed in its action toward superior people, it is very 
likely to be ecHpsed in its action toward the Supreme 
Being. 

YOUNQ AMERICA mBEVSBENT. 

It is not, therefore, strange that Young America, at 
the age of twelve, speaks disrespectfully of "the old folks," 
and inclines to assume, in the society of his friends and 
parents, an attitude in conduct and conversation unsuited 
to one of his age. Hence children in a Bepublio are very 
pt to become pert, saucy, and independent ; and nearly 
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all foreigners think American children are less respectful 
and deferential to superiors than is necessary and proper. 
In monarchical countries, the people seem to have a sincere 
pride in looking up to their rulers and recognizing '* the 
divine right of kings,'' and in talking in terms of the highest 
respect of their nobles and superior classes. Hence it 
seems to them natural that there should be a State 
Church as well as monarchical institutions of government 
and learning. 

Politeness among people, especially of the younger to- 
ward the older, is one of the methods of cultivating the 
faculty of Veneration, especially as it acts in social hfe. 
In France, politeness is much more attended to than in 
most countries. It forms a great staple in the intercourse 
of the people, and even Httle girls, who are rag-pickers, 
address each other in terms of respect and deference. A 
girl of ten years of age will address one who is six years 
old as '' Mademoiselle," while the younger will look up to 
the one who is ten or twelve and call her " Madame." If 
rag-pickers do this, what should we not expect in the way 
of courtesy and politeness among that portion of her peo- 
ple who have better opportunities and higher culture ? 

The Jewish people have the organ of Veneration largely 
developed both in head and character. Their religious his- 
tory, developed in the Old Testament, evinces this trait in 
a high degree, especially in their frequent references to 
*' the God of their fathers," and '* The God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob." The woman at the well showed the 
same reverent spirit, when she asked the question, '* Art 
thou greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the well, 
and drank thereof himself and his children, and his cattle ? '' 
This people, wherever scattered, pay profound reverence 
to parents and to all aged persons, and the crime of parri- 
cide is said to be unknown among them. 

About the year 1870, a wealthy Jewish gentleman, named 
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Nathan, was murdered in bis own house in the city of New 
York. As two of his sons were residing in the house with 
him, it was suggested that the sons might have committed 
the dreadful deed. Bat the bare mention of it struck the 
whole Jewish population with horror. They said it was im- 
possible for a Jew to slay his parent. We often notice 
with pleasure that young persons of that faith promptly rise 
in a street car to give an elderly person a seat. 

This organ, hke all others, is liable to abuse. When 
it is not subjected to the guidance of reason and conscience 
it may produce a blind bigotry for old customs and absurd 
institutions, provided they are sanctified by time. It 
may grow into reverence for great names, and ^authorities 
in matters of religion and phHosophy, and 4hen it often 
presents obstacles to the propagation of new and im- 
portant ideas. Those in whom it is weak are observed to 
be ready to adopt new ideas. Those in whom it is strong 
adhere to c^d customs because they are old. Where Vener- 
ation is small there is some danger of excessive radicalism, 
which leads men to ignore the " line of safe precedents," 

BELIGIOUS CONSERVATISM. 

Those nations which are most religious, which have 
most of service and ceremony, whose usages have been 
rendered venerable by time and the unquestioning con- 
sent of ages, are very apt to hold themselves aloof from 
new and progressive ideas. Scientific discoveries are not 
adopted readily by such people, especially if those connected 
with the priesthood stand at the head of educational insti- 
tutions. Astronomy suffered, or rather those who undeiv 
took to introduce it, by the bigotry of those who were the 
most religious. But scientific truth, whether it relate to 
astronomy or mental philosophy, is certain to be accepted, 
sooner or later ; and we ought to remember that the Au- 
thor of nature and of true religion is the same, and that 
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neither can be at war with the other. Dr. Gall said wisely 
and well, that " True religion is central truth, and all 
knowledge, in my opinion, should be gathered around it." 
On the other hand, people who are loose in their relig- 
ious views, who have but Httle Veneration to lead them 
to some central system of respect and devotion, are much 
inclined to take the opposite extreme and adopt new no- 
tions without sufficient investigation; yet they adopt that 
which seems to be true without hesitation, and thus are 
always in advance of conservative people in matters of re- 
form and progress ; but they are liable to adopt, without 
sufficient criticism, that which ultimately proves fallacious. 

BEUGIOUS EBCOTXOIf VOV INTELLECT MERELY. 

Another great error of skeptics and critics is, that they 
try to prove religion by intellectual argument. A mother's 
love, or a lover's affection, can not be substantiated in 
any such way. It is a sentiment, an emotion, that will 
act with or without reason, or against reason — which can 
not be put dovm by argument, nor proved by logic. A feel- 
ing or an emotion is one thing, and an intellectual faculty 
is another. We can prove mathematics by the exercise of 
the mathematical faculties. We can prove many of the 
laws of nature by argument, by scientific forms of thought; 
but fear, hope, sympathy, ambition, pride, conscience, love, 
hatred, or malice will act sometimes in spite of reason, 
though, as we have said, intellect is designed to be the 
lamp to light the pathway to all the mental faculties ; but 
intellect can not create love or hope, fear or piety, though 
it may supplement and aid them. 

We would earnestly urge the cultivation of Veneration 
in the family and the school-room, since, for two or three 
hundred years in this new, democratic country, every man 
struggling for individual existence, and making a pathway 
for himself, without precedent to guide him, and with hardly 
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enough of it to instract him, cei-tainly with not enough of 
it to control him, has become measurably deficient in the 
faculty of reverence and respecfc. We cordially commend 
to our people to cultivate it assiduously for the next hun- 
dred years; and we hope, should they ever be likely to 
make it too strong and active, that there will be a prophet 
among them who will be wise and strong enough to say, 
^' Hold, enough 1 It is sufficient I '' 



SELF-CULTUEE. 

THE ONLT OPEN DOOB TO THOUSANDS. 

Those who have the opportunity of attending school 
during the years of youth, may well be expected to achieve 
a respectable standing, if not distinction, in scholarly at- 
tainment, through the facilities which public schools, aca- 
demic and collegiate institutions afford. But there are 
those who are not favored with these opportunities ; they 
Hve remote from schools, or they are obliged to work for 
their own maintenance and to assist in the maintenance 
and education of others ; and some, unfortunately, ignore 
their opportunities, neglect to attend school or to study 
out of it 

Every week, bright, enterprising young men of twenty or 
twenty-five years of age consult us as to what they shall 
do, and when we prescribe some pursuit which requires 
at least a fair English education, or even a' classical one, 
they confess their utter inability to adopt our advice be- 
cause they have no education ; not from want of oppor- 
tunity perhaps, but because they preferred, during their 
school years, to run the streets, witness base-ball games. 
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shooting matches, regattas, or in the country to hunt or 
fish ; and thus wasted their precious time. When such 
persons reach the age of manhood they awake to the 
necessities of their situation, and feel obliged to hammer 
out their living by the dull drudgery of the rudest manual 
labor. We always tell them, at leaBt such of them as 
have natural talent for acquiring knowledge by means of 
self-culture, that they need not despair. Some such men 
have become great readers, but they read story papers 
and novels. Some average three hours a day in read- 
ing ; indeed they often read when they should be asleep, 
resting themselves for the toils of the day following. The 
activity of their minds expressed by the yearning hunger 
to read, is proof positive that they have the natural ten- 
dency to scholarship, which only requires guidance and 
persistent drill to bear excellent and abundant fruit If a 
person at twenty can not read his own name in print, he 
need not be discouraged ; he may be ashamed to confess 
his ignorance, but people know it without his confession, 
and he should be more ashamed to remain in ignorance 
than to confess, and employ means to get rid of it. Let 
him be brave enough to make a move for improving his 
mind. He could find some person in his neighborhood 
who would be willing to instruct him ; some school-girl, 
some kindly matron, would be pleased and proud to 
open to an ambitious and worthy young man the avenue to 
knowledge, by looking over his lesson-book, while she 
might be doing the needle-work of the family, and teach 
him how to spell out the language. Many hundreds of 
n^;ro slaves^ some with gray hair, have thus acquired the 
rudiments of education, have learned to read, to write, 
and to cipher ; and certainly a young white man, with 
sixty years of hfe before him, has superior motives to ac- 
quire knowledge. Those, however, who have learned to 
read can start on a higher plane. 
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If a person will devote one solid hour a day to study, 
that would really be more than one-third of the time, dur- 
ing the year, in which pupils of the pubHc schools are in 
school Their sessions last five hours a day, or twenty- 
five hours a week, for thirty-nine weeks in the year ; the 
rest of the time is vacation, which gives 975 hours for 
the school-sessions during the year. And if our home 
student would devote one hour a day fof every day in the 
year, he will have 365 hours of study. We should expect 
that his Sunday reading would be worth to him, in the 
way of scholastic culture, quite as much as the study of 
any other day. 

It should be remembered that after the pupil has thus 
studied grammar, arithmetic, geography, and composition 
for a year or two, he \vill be able to advance more rapidly, 
trading on the capital he acquires daily, and he may ven- 
ture in a few years on the higher branches of learning. 
The world is familiar with the name of Elihu Burritt, '* the 
learned blacksmith/^ who worked on the anvil eight hours 
a day, studied eight hours, and rested and recreated eight 
hours ; and he thus mastered fifty-two languages, and be- 
came the peer of the finest classical scholars in the world. 

IIow many young men who need education sit about the 
village store, or congregate at the tavern, not to drink per- 
haps, but to talk and blend their minds, that thereby they 
may be fed and brightened ? What ribald songs, what 
threadbare gossip about horses and dogs, trotting-matches, 
coon hunting ; or about trashy literature, which serves only 
to inflame the emotions without enlightening the under- 
standing or strengthening the morals, fills up the time 
when ignorance and enthusiasm meet. 

It may be better to read trash than to permit the mind 
to become stagnant and stupid ; but if the time thus em- 
ployed were devoted to study, thousands might become 
eminent scholars. Let young people change from such read- 
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shooting matches, regattat», or in the country to hunt or 
fish ; and thus wasted their precious time. When such 
persons reach the age of manhood they awake to the 
necessities of their situation, and feel obliged to hammer 
out their Hving by the dull drudgery of the rudest manual 
labor. We always tell them, at leaBt such of them as 
have natural talent for acquiring knowledge by means of 
self-culture, that they need not despair. Some such men 
have become great readers, but they read story papers 
and novels. Some average three hours a day in read- 
ing ; indeed they often read when they should be asleep, 
resting themselves for the toils of the day following. The 
activity of their minds expressed by the yearning hunger 
to read, is proof positive that they have the natural ten- 
dency to scholarship, which only requires guidance and 
persistent drill to bear excellent and abundant fruit. If a 
person at twenty can not read his own name in print, he 
need not be discouraged ; he may be ashamed to confess 
his ignorance, but people know it without his confession, 
and he should be more ashamed to remain in ignorance 
than to confess, and employ means to get rid of it. Let 
him be brave enough to make a move for improving his 
mind. He could find some person in his neighborhood 
who would be willing to instruct him ; some school-girl, 
some kindly matron, would be pleased and proud to 
open to an ambitious and worthy young man the avenue to 
knowledge, by looking over his lesson-book, while she 
might be doing the needle-work of the family, and teach 
him how to spell out the language. Many hundreds of 
n^;ro slaves^ some with gray hair, have thus acquired the 
rudiments of education, have learned to read, to write, 
and to cipher ; and certainly a young white man, with 
sixty years of life before him, has superior motives to ac- 
quire knowledge. Those, however, who have learned to 
read can start on a higher plane. 
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If a person will devote one solid hour a day to study, 
that would reaUy be more than one-third of the time, dur- 
log the year, in which pupils of the pnbHc schools are in 
school Their sessions last fire hours a day, or twenty- 
fiye hours a week, for thirty-nine weeks in the year ; the 
rest of the time is vacation, which gives 975 hours for 
the school-sessions during the year. And if our home 
student would devote one hour a day fof every day in the 
year, he will have 365 hours of study. We should expect 
that his Sunday reading would be worth to him, in the 
way of scholastic culture, quite as much as the study of 
any other day. 

It should be remembered that after the pupil has thus 
studied grammar, arithmetic, geography, and composition 
for a year or two, he \vill be able to advance more rapidly, 
trading on the capital he acquires daily, and he may ven- 
ture in a few years on the higher branches of learning. 
The world is familiar with the name of Elihu Burritt, '* the 
learned blacksmith,*^ who worked on the anvil eight hours 
a day, studied eight hours, and rested and recreated eight 
hours ; and he thus mastered fiffcy-two languages, and be- 
came the peer of the finest classical scholars in the world. 

How many young men who need education sit about the 
village store, or congregate at the tavern, not to drink per- 
haps, but to talk and blend their minds, that thereby they 
may be fed and brightened ? What ribald songs, what 
threadbare gossip about horses and dogs, trotting-matches, 
coon hunting ; or about trashy literature, which sei'ves only 
to inflame the emotions without enlightening the under- 
standing or strengthening the morals, fills up the time 
when ignorance and enthusiasm meet. 

It may be better to read trash than to permit the mind 
to become stagnant and stupid ; but if the time thus em- 
ployed were devoted to study, thousands might become 
eminent scholars. Let young people change from such read- 
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ing to the study of medicine or law, and devote as much 
time to it as they now do to trash, and in seven years they 
might be able to win a diploma for their attainments in one 
of those professional departments. 

Self-culture in many respects is the richest of all, for 
it has this quahty : that it is self-obtained ; it is Hke 
flesh well worked on. Any horse in health can be fattened, 
if he can stand quietly in his stall, or walk over his field, 
and be fed abundantly, and have no work ; but the horse 
that can work every day and take on flesh wiU have solid 
fibre and enduring strength. 

Some young men buy the current novels at twenty-five 
cents or fifty cents, and when they are read they are sold 
by the dozen for old paper. If such moneys were put 
into a Cyclopedia, which is the cream of a library contain- 
ing a million volumes, and that cream gathered by schol- 
arly men in all the departments of knowledge, whose work 
may be considered the concentrated essence of knowledge 
distilled from all the books in the world — ^if such a work 
were procured and used by young men, it would tell on 
their future power and influence. Many a young man 
has read hundreds of volumes of stories, has fought the 
battles with his heroes, has sighed over their defeats and 
rejoiced in their successes, but he has thereby attained no 
solid culture. If he were to read in a newspaper an 
allusion to Charlemagne or Frederick the Great, he would 
be utterly at a loss to tell when and where they lived, who 
and what they were, or what they did ; but with a Cyclope- 
dia, costing less than a hundred dollars for its sixteen 
great volumes, he could read half a dozen pages on Charle- 
magne, or a compact sketch of any other eminent man in 
the world's history, and ever after be at home in it. That 
is getting the juice of the subject and being able to de- 
pend implicitly on its correctness. 

If he had a library of fifty thousand volumes, containing 
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the history of Charlemagne and others, in bnlky works 
written by partisans, he has not the time to read them ; 
his mind is hungry for knowledge, and his Cyclopedia will 
give him on almost any subject all that he will need to 
know. Besides, the Cyclopedia cites books on the sub- 
jects treated of, so that if he wish to extend his inquiries 
on any particalar subject, he may do so. We have known 
men, not a few, who passed their twenty-fifth year just 
able to read, who have attained to eminence in litera- 
ture and science by a course of self-instruction. 

An active mind hungry for knowledge, or at least mental 
excitement, will do reading enough in novels in ten years 
to acquire an excellent education, if the time and reading 
were properly directed to study. There is, therefore, every 
encouragement for aspiring and sensible yonng people to 
improve their culture by home study, and not feel discour- 
aged at the thought that they have had no privil^^ of 
education, or have neglected opportunities that were offered. 

How many persons coald study three hours every day? 
In every village there is some wise and good man or wom- 
an, a minister, or doctor, or teacher, who would be glad 
to direct the inquiries of such students, and loan them 
books even, to facilitate their progress. One American 
young man was taught by his wife to read, after he was 
married, and that faithful wife saw him attain to honor- 
able distinction as governor, senator, and president. The 
history of our country is full of instances in which young 
men have studied their spelling-books and read law by the 
light of pine knots at the chimney corner. 

If it be objected that volatile and enthusiastic young 
men and women of twenty can not be expected to make 
drudges of themselves, by thus devoting their time to books 
while others are enjoying the pleasures of society, we reply, 
that those who, without education, talk over for the thou- 
sandth time their little round of exploits, become contracted 
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and barren in their life; whereas if fifty of these young 
people were to forego, for several years, nearly all the 
gossiping, social habits incident to their style of life, and 
would devote themselves to the acquiring of solid culture, 
they might come together afterward, and their society 
would be worth having, and those thus improved wouM 
be leaders in their vicinity for the next forty year& 

This matter of self-culture after the age of maturity 
may be illustrated by a case that came nnder our treat- 
ment. Two men called for professional examination at 
our office. When informed that they were laborers, car- 
rying the hod or using the shovel, we su^ested thai they 
learn a trade, and they both replied that they had not 
time ; that at twenty-eight years of age it was too late. 
We replied, ** You expect to work at $1.50 or less per day, 
as laborers, and to work for the next twenty or perhaps 
forty years. If you get 300 days' work in the year, at 
$1.50 &»day, it would amount to $450.00 in one year. If 
one of you were to enter on an apprenticeship at brick- 
laying, you could get at least seventy-five cents a day, 
whidi would be $225.00 a year, and at the end of three 
years you would have earned $675.00, and by economy 
you could make that support you. The other, working 
for three years at $1.50 a day, would have acquired twice 
as much, namely, $1,350.00. At the end of three years 
more, bringing you up to the age of thirty-four, the mason 
would have had three dollars a day for three years, and 
that amount, added to what he earned during his ap- 
prenticeship, would enable him to show in the six years 
$3,375.00 as the total sum earned ; and in addition to thab 
he has a trade, which makes him thenceforth in power to 
earn money equal to two laborers. The one continuing to 
carry the hod has earned in the same time $2,700.00, and 
the apprentice has acquired in the six years a trade and 
$825.00 more than he would have done as a common la- 
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the history of Charlemagne and others, in bulky works 
written by partisans, he has not the time to read them ; 
his mind is hungry for knowledge, and his Cyclopedia will 
give him on almost any subject all that he will need to 
know. Besides, the Cyclopedia cites books on the sub- 
jects treated of, so that if he wish to extend his inquiries 
on any particular subject, he may do so. We have known 
men, not a few, who passed their twenty-fifth year just 
ablo to read, who have attained to eminence in litera- 
ture and science by a course of self-instruction. 

An active mind hungry for knowledge, or at least mental 
excitement, will do reading enough in novels in ten years 
to acquire an excellent education, if the time and reading 
were properly directed to study. There is, therefore, every 
encouragement for aspiring and sensible young people to 
improve their culture by home study, and not feel discour- 
aged at the thought that they have had no privil^^ of 
education, or have neglected opportunities that were offered. 

How many persons could study three hours every day ? 
In every village there is some wise and good man or wom- 
an, a minister, or doctor, or teacher, who would be glad 
to direct the inquiries of such students, and loan them 
books even, to facilitate their progress. One American 
young man was taught by his wife to read, after he was 
married, and that faithful wife saw him attain to honor- 
able distinction as governor, senator, and president. The 
history of our country is full of instances in which young 
men have studied their spelling-books and read law by the 
light of pine knots at the chimney corner. 

If it be objected that volatile and enthusiastic young 
men and women of twenty can not be expected to make 
drudges of themselves, by thus devoting their time to books 
while others are enjoying the pleasures of society, we reply, 
that those who, without education, talk over for the thou- 
sandth time their little round of exploits, become contracted 
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Principles of Phrenology. 823 

S. Each fiumlty or propensity of the mind has its special oi;gan in the brain. 

4. Size of biain, if the qnallty be good, is the true measare of its power. Tlie 
brain, when deficient in size, or low in quality, is always connected with a low 
degree of mental power. Among the lower animals the brain is found to be lar<^e 
and complicated in proportion to the variety and strength of the faculties. 

5. Organs related to each other in function are grouped together in the brain. 
For example, the organs of intellect are located in the . forehead ; those of the 
social nature in the back-head ; those of passion, appetite, and self-preeervatiou 
in the side head ; those of aspiration, pride and ambition, in the crown ; and those 
of sentiment, sympathy, morality, and religion, in the top-head. 

6. As each function of the body has its specific organ, so each faculty of the 
mind, each sentiment and propeuf^ity, has its own organ. If this w^ere not bo, 
each person would exhibit the same amount of talent or power on all subjects, 
such as arithmetic, language, music, mechanism, memory, reasoning, love of 
property, courage, prudence, pride, etc. Everybody knows that persons rarely 
show equal talent on all topics. A man may be a genius at one thing, and find 
it impossible, by long training, to become even respectable in other things. 
This would not be the case if the mind were a Bingle power and the brain a 
8in<;le organ. As the senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, etc., are not 
always possessed by each person in an equal degree of perfection— these several 
powers being dependent on different organs— so the mental faculties and dispo- 
sitions are sometimes very unequal in a given person, owing to the greater 
strength or weakness of their respective organs in the brain. Partial genius, 
partial idiocy, and partial insanity sustain the phrenological theory of the 
mind. 

7. The quality or temperament of the organization determines the degree of 
vigor, activity, and endurance of the mental powera. These temperaments are 
inrlicated by external signs, including the build, complexion, and texture. 

There are three temperaments, known as the Motive, Vital, and Mental. 

The Motiyb Temperament, corresponding to the Biliotis^ has a strong bony 
system, an abundance of muscle, dark wiry hair, dark eyes, rough, prominent 
features, dark complexion, and a great disposition to locomotive effort. 

The Motive Temperament, in Its influence on mental manifestation, is fovora- 
ble to dignity, sternness, determination, power of will, and desire to govern and 
control others. It gives slowness of passinn, desire for heavy labor or large bus* 
iness, and a liability to miasmatic diseases. (See fig. 4, p. 39.) 

The Vital Temperament is evinced by large lungs, a powerful circulatory 
system and large digestive and assimilating organs, abundance of blood, and 
animal spirits. The form is plump, the limbs rounded and tapering, the ctim- 
plexion light or florid, with an inclination to take on flesh as age advances. 
This temperament is a combination of the Sanguine and the LymphcUic, as set 
forth by Mr. Combe and other writers ; but as the digestive and assimilating 
organs, which constitute the Lymphatic Temperament, together with the respi- 
ratory and circulatory systems, which constitute the Sanguine Temperament, 
are really vital organs, we regard their combination into one, imder the name 
of Vital Temperament, as both convenient and philosophical. (See figs, 
p. 40) 

The Mental Temperament (formerly called Nervous) depends on the devel- 
opment of the brain and nervous system, and is indicated by mental activity, 
light frame, thin skin, fine hair, delicate features, and large brain as compared 
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enough of it to instmct him, cei-tainly with not enough of 
it to control him, has become measurably deficient in the 
iacoLty of reverence and respect. We cordially commeDd 
to our people to cultivate it assiduously for the next him- 
dred years; and we hope, should they ever be likely to 
make it too strong and active, that there will be a prophet 
among them who will be wise and strong enough to say, 
*' Hold, enough ! It is sufficient I " 



SELF-CULTUEE. 

THE ONLT OPEN DOOB TO THOXJSAin)& 

Those who have the opportunity of attending school 
during the years of youth, may weU be expected to achieve 
a respectable standing, if not distinction, in scholarly at- 
tainment, through the facilities which public schools, aca- 
demic and collegiate institutions afford. But there are 
those who are not favored with these opportunities ; they 
live remote from schools, or they are obliged to work for 
their own maintenance and to assist in the maintenance 
and education of others ; and some, unfortunately, ignore 
their opportunities, neglect to attend school or to study 
out of it 

Every week, bright, enterprising young men of twenty or 
twenty-five years of age consult us as to what they shall 
do, and when we prescribe some pursuit which requires 
at least a fair English education, or even a' classical one, 
they confess their utter inability to adopt our advice be- 
cause they have no education ; not from want of oppor- 
tunity perhaps, but because they preferred, during their 
school years, to run the streets, veitness base-ball games. 
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shooting matches, regattasi», or in the country to hunt or 
fish ; and thus wasted their precious time. When such 
persons reach the age of manhood they awake to the 
necessities of their situation, and feel obliged to hammer 
out their living by the dull drudgery of the rudest manual 
labor. We always tell them, at leant such of them as 
have natural talent for acquiring knowledge by means of 
self-culture, that they need not despair. Some such men 
have become great readers, but they read story papers 
and novels. Some average three hours a day in read- 
ing ; indeed they often read when they should be asleep, 
resting themselves for the toils of the day following. The 
activity of their minds expressed by the yearning hunger 
to read, is proof positive that they have the natural ten- 
dency to scholarship, which only requires guidance and 
persistent drill to bear excellent and abundant fruit. If a 
person at twenty can not read his own name in print, he 
need not be discouraged ; he may be ashamed to confess 
his ignorance, but people know it without his confession, 
and he should be more ashamed to remain in ignorance 
than to confess, and employ means to get rid of it. Let 
him be brave enough to make a move for improving his 
mind. He could find some person in his neighborhood 
who would be willing to instruct him ; some school-girl, 
some kindly matron, would be pleased and proud to 
open to an ambitious and worthy young man the avenue to 
knowledge, by looking over his lesson-book, while she 
might be doing the needle-work of the family, and teach 
him how to spell out the language. Many hundreds of 
negro slaves^ some with gray hair, have thus acquired the 
rudiments of education, have learned to read, to write, 
and to cipher ; and certainly a young white man, with 
sixty years of life before him, has superior motives to ac- 
quire knowledge. Those, however, who have learned to 
read can start on a higher plane. 
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If a person will devote one solid hour a day to study, 
that would really be more than one-third of the time, dur- 
ing the year, in which pupils of the pubhc schools are in 
school Their sessions last five hours a day, or twenty- 
five hours a week, for thirty-nine weeks in the year ; the 
rest of the time is vacation, which gives 975 hours for 
the school-sessions during the year. And if our home 
student would devote one hour a day tot every day in the 
year, he will have 365 hours of study. We should expect 
that his Sunday reading would be worth to him, in the 
way of scholastic culture, quite as much as the study of 
any other day. 

It should be remembered that after the pupil has thus 
studied grammar, arithmetic, geography, and composition 
for a year or two, he ^ill be able to advance more rapidly, 
trading on the capital he acquires daily, and he may ven- 
ture in a few years on the higher branches of learning. 
The world is familiar with the name of Elihu Burritt, '* the 
learned blacksmith,'^ who worked on the anvil eight hours 
a day, studied eight hours, and rested and recreated eight 
hours ; and he thus mastered fifty-two languages, and be- 
came the peer of the finest classical scholars in the world. 

How many young men who need education sit about the 
village store, or congregate at the tavern, not to drink per- 
haps, but to talk and blend their minds, that thereby they 
may be fed and brightened 1 What ribald songs, what 
threadbare gossip about horses and dogs, trotting-matches, 
coon hunting ; or about trashy literature, which sei'ves only 
to inflame the emotions without enlightening the under- 
standing or strengthening the morals, fills up the time 
when ignorance and enthusiasm meet. 

It may be better to read trash than to permit the mind 
to become stagnant and stupid ; but if the time thus em- 
ployed were devoted to study, thousands might become 
eminent scholars. Let young people change from such read- 
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ing to the study of medicine or law, and devote as much 
time to it as they now do to trash, and in seven years they 
might be able to win a diploma for their attainments in one 
of those professional departments. 

Self-culture in many respects is the richest of all, for 
it has this quality : that it is self-obtained ; it is Hke 
flesh well worked on. Any horse in health can be fattened, 
if he can stand quietly in his stall, or walk over his field, 
and be fed abundantly, and have no work ; but the horse 
that can work every day and take on flesh wiU have solid 
fibre and enduring strength. 

Some young men buy the current novels at twenty-five 
cents or fifty cents, and when they are read they are sold 
by the dozen for old paper. If such moneys were put 
into a Cyclopedia, which is the cream of a library contain- 
ing a million volumes, and that cream gathered by schol- 
arly men in all the departments of knowledge, whose work 
may be considered the concentrated essence of knowledge 
distilled from all the books in the world — if such a work 
were procured and used by young men, it would tell on 
their future power and influence. Many a young man 
has read hundreds of volumes of stories, has fought the 
battles with his heroes, has sighed over their defeats and 
rejoiced in their successes, but he has thereby attained no 
solid culture. If he were to read in a newspaper an 
allusion to Charlemagne or Frederick the Great, he would 
be utterly at a loss to tell when and where they lived, who 
and what they were, or what they did ; but with a Cyclope- 
dia, costing less than a hundred dollars for its sixteen 
great volumes, he could read half a dozen pages on Charle- 
magne, or a compact sketch of any other eminent man in 
the v/orld's history, and ever after be at home in it. That 
is getting the juice of the subject and being able to de- 
pend implicitly on its correctness. 

If he had a library of fiffy thousand volumes, containing 
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If a person will devote one solid hour a day to study, 
that would really be more than one-third of the time, dur- 
ing the year, in which pupils of the public schools are in 
school Their sessions last five hours a day, or twenty- 
five hours a week, for thirty-nine weeks in the year ; the 
rest of the time is vacation, which gives 975 hours for 
the school-sessions during the year. And if our home 
student would devote one hour a day fot every day in the 
year, he will have 365 hours of study. We should expect 
that his Sunday reading would be worth to him, in the 
way of scholastic culture, quite as much as the study of 
any other day. 

It should be remembered that after the pupil has thus 
studied grammar, arithmetic, geography, and composition 
for a year or two, he ^ill be able to advance more rapidly, 
trading on the capital he acquires daily, and he may ven- 
ture in a few years on the higher branches of learning. 
The world is familiar with the name of Elihu Burritt, '* the 
learned blacksmith,*^ who worked on the anvil eight hours 
a day, studied eight hours, and rested and recreated eight 
hours ; and he thus mastered fifty-two languages, and be- 
came the peer of the finest classical scholars in the world. 

How many young men who need education sit about the 
village store, or congregate at the tavern, not to drink per- 
haps, but to talk and blend their minds, that thereby they 
may be fed and brightened ? What ribald songs, what 
threadbare gossip about horses and dogs, trotting-matches, 
coon hunting ; or about trashy literature, which serves only 
to inflame the emotions without enlightening the under- 
standing or strengthening the morals, fills up the time 
when ignorance and enthusiasm meet. 

It may be better to read trash than to permit the mind 
to become stagnant and stupid ; but if the time thus em- 
ployed were devoted to study, thousands might become 
eminent scholars. Let young people change from such read- 
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and barren in their life; whereas if fifty of these young 
people were to forego, for several years, nearly all the 
gossiping, social habits incident to their style of life, and 
would devote themselyes to the acquiring of solid culture, 
they might come together afterward, and their society 
would be worth having, and those thus improved wouM 
be leaders in their vicinity for the next forty year& 

This matter of self-culture after the age of maturity 
may be illustrated by a case that came nnder our treat- 
ment. Two men called for professional examination at 
our office. When informed that they were laborers, car- 
rying the hod or using the shovel, we suggested thai they 
learn a trade, and they both repUed that they had not 
time ; that at twenty-eight yeara of age it was too late. 
We replied, ** You expect to work at $1.50 or less per day, 
as laborers, and to work for the next twenty or perhaps 
forty years. If you get 300 days' work in the year, at 
$1.50 &»day, it would amount to $450.00 in one year. If 
one of you were to enter on an apprenticeship at brick- 
laying, you could get at least seventy-five cents a day, 
whidi would be $225.00 a year, and at the end of three 
years you would have earned $675.00, and by economy 
you could make that support you. The other, working 
for three years at $1.50 a day, would have acquired twice 
as much, namely, $1,350.00. At the end of three years 
more, bringing you up to the age of thirty-four, the mason 
would have had three dollars a day for three years, and 
that amount, added to what he earned daring his ap- 
prenticeship, would enable him to show in the six years 
$3,375.00 as the total sum earned ; and in addition to thab 
he has a trade, which makes him thenceforth in power to 
earn money equal to two laborers. The one continuing to 
carry the hod has earned in the same time $2,700.00, and 
the apprentice has acquired in the six years a trade and 
$825.00 more than he would have done as a common la- 
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eleyation to tbe head in that region. Veneration, m bue 
homan mind, is a sentiment, not an intellectual power; 
and though mental philosophers generally seek to prove 
the existence of a God idirough intellectual methods, 
phrenologists never think of proving the existence of a senti- 
ment, or an affection, on an int^ectual basis ; though in- 
tellect may corroborate the sentiment, the s^itiment is 
really the primal element to be considered. The love of. 
mothers fo!^ their children is not in proportion to their in- 
tellectual vigor. There is many a woman — stately, serene, 
and dignified — ^having intellect enough to grapple with 
the problems that relate to the physical or moral universe, 
but being feebly endowed in the maternal instinct, or ele^ 
ment of parental love, she casts off her diild, or assigns it 
to other hands than her own, and never feels the yearn- 
ing tenderness of motherly affection. Phrenology would 
instantly recognize and point her out as being deficient 
in this respect, though not at all deficient in intellect 

The same facts pertain to the organ and sentiment un- 
der consideration. The devotional tendency is not meas- 
ured by intellect, or a want of it. Veneration does not tell 
us what to worship or what to reverence ; it simply produces 
an emotion, leading us to respect whatever is great, power- 
ful, or good. This is the foundation of the sentiment of 
piety or religion, and such a sentiment is found to exist in 
every tribe of men yet discovered. Heathens worship things 
which their own hands have made, or are supposed to do 
so ; but they tell us, when we find out their opinions, 
that they regard these objects, before which they bow, as 
mere symbols of power, goodness, and greatness ; that their 
minds look beyond the thing which only reminds thom 
of the great power. People of the Protestant religion 
often accuse Catholics of worshiping the Cross and the Vir- 
gin ; but they tell us that the Cross but serves to remind 
them of the dying Christ, and that the Virgin is regarded 
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by them as a friend, wbo maj interoede in Uidr be- 
half. 

This sentiment also prodaoes the element of filial loTe 
and reverence for parents. To a little <duld, father and 
mother oocapy the poedtian of Qod, The poet Boms 
tells us that ^ Man is tiie god of the dog." In glowing 
terms he describes its fidelity and submission to the mil of 
his master, and says that if men were hidf as faithfal to 
God as the dog is to his master, the world woold be 
greatly elevated in this respect. Mr. Combe remarks, 
''It is a groundless terror to apprehend that religion 
will ever be extinguished, or even endangered, by the 
arguments or ridicule of the profEme, because nature has 
implanted the organs of Veneration and Wonder (or Spir- 
ituahty) in the brain, and ihe corresponding sentiments in 
the mind. Forms of worship may change, and particular 
religious tenets may now be fashionable, and subsequently 
fall into decay ; bat while the human heart continues to 
beat, awe and veneration for tlie Divine Being will ever 
animate the souL The worshiper will cease to kneel, and 
the hymn of adoration to rise;, only when the race of man 
becomes extinct." 

Veneration, as we have said, does not teach us what 
we are to worship, but it incites us to worship whatever 
the other faculties aid us to recognize as great, good, or 
wise ; in short, it leads us to reverence superiority, and 
God is the embodiment of all that is high and superior. 
The faculty of Parental love inspires the mother to love 
her ofiGspring first and best But parental love does not 
enable the mother to determine which is her own child. 
If her child were exchanged for that of another, each of 
the mothers would cling to the babe which she supposed 
to be her own, and love it with all her motherly tender- 
ness; but if, at some subsequent period, she could be con- 
vinced, through the action of her intellect, that the child 
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New Testament in Greek and UnsMsh. 
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iEsop's Fables Illustrated*— 

People*s Pictorial Ed. Tinted paper, $1. 
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mit. With UlostraUons. Full gilt. $1. 

Pope's Essay on Han. ~ With 
Notes. Beantifally illustrated. Oilt, $1. 

I^lbrarjr of IVfesmerlsm and 

PSTOHOLOQT. Comprising the Philo^o- 
bpy of Mesmerism— Fascination. ~Ths 
Macrocosm.— Electrical Pyschology.~ 
The Science of the Sonl. One vol. $3.50. 

Fascination i or, the Power of 
Charming. By J. B Newman. $1.35. 

Salem WItehcraft, with Plancbette 
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Dr. Doadridge*B Dream. $1. 
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agement of Fruit Trees. New Ed. 75e. 

SaTlno: and UTasMns^ or Economy 
Illustrated in a Tale cf Real Life. $1.25. 

Footprints of Life t or. Faith and 
Nature Kectnciled. A Poeoi. $1.25. 

A Neir-Haile MToman; or, Mary 
Idyl's Trials nnd Triumphs. $1 .50. 
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Proper Treatment of Criminals. 10 cts. 
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The Phrenological Journal 

AND 

SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 



The Bhrenological Journal and Science of HetUth, 

having been combined, is now published as one magazine 
with the above title, and covers the ground hitherto occupied 
by both as distinct publications. 

The Science of Human Character, the Laws which govern 
the Physical Organism, and the Relations of Mental and 
Physical Health to External Conditions, are the grand 
themes which belong to the special province of this magazine, 

Phrbnology unfolds the relations of Mind and its physi- 
cal instrumentalities ; shows how the multifold diversities of 
human character and capacity are related to universal laws, 
and by a positive analysis of individual mentality ministers to 
individual usefulness, designating special aptitude, and indi- 
cating \,he methods by which mental and physical deficiencies 
may be remedied. As an agency in training the young, in cor- 
recting and reforming the vicious, and in controlling the in- 
sane, its value can not be estimated. 

This combined magazine will contain practical articles on 
Physiology, Diet, Exbrcisb, and the Laws of Lifb and 
Health ; Portraits, Sketches, and Biographies of the lead- 
ing Men and Women of the World, besides much general 
and useful information on the leading topics of the day. 
It is intended to be the most interesting and instructive 
Family Magazine published. 

TERIHIS. — Published monthly at $B a year. Single num- 
bers, 30 cents. Agents Wanted. Address 

S. R. l^ells Sc Co., Publishers, 

737 Broadway, New York. 
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